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DISCOURSE I. 



It is a fact concerning which controversy 
is no longer entertained, that the aboriginal 
Goths had no share either in the invention or 
perfection of that peculiar style of architecture 
which bears their name. It is not worth the 
dispute, whether the Gothick power was ever 
annihilated in Europe, or whether they sub- 
sisted in the conquered countries as a separate 
people. By the Goths, no individual nation 
is alluded to, but the Northern conquerors in 
general, before they were incorporated with 
the people they had subdued. Gothick, there- 
fore, should be considered merely as a term 
to convey reproach to everything in literature 
and arts, which was not strictly accordant with 
the antique model, adopted and applied by 
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2 ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 

those who had introduced the restored Gre- 
cian. In Italy, the last mentioned had its 
origin, as appropriated to architecture, in the 
school of Pailadio; and with us it was un- 
known in the present sense before the days 
of Jones and Wren. 

The earliest Christian churches were not 
erected before the fourth century, which were 
very diminutive, and placed over crypts and 
caves, in which the Christians first assembled 
for public worship. One, dedicated to Saints 
Nazian and Celsus, at Ravenna, was built by 
Galla Placidia, the daughter of Theodosius. 
Those of St. Martin and St. Clement at Rome, 
were of the same age.* 

The Goths were not inventive architects. 
The beginnings of that particular architecture, 
since called Gothick, are traceable in those 
buildings which were erected in Italy even 
before the arts had totally declined, and long 
before any Gothick invaders had established 
themselves there.f Neither the Goths nor 
Lombards were exclusively the inventors of 
the architecture which bears their name ; for 
the ancient Paganism of the Northern nations 
had no influence upon church-building. The 

• Cicognara, Storia delta Scultura, dal suo risorgimento 
in Italia, ivio al Secolo di Napoleone. 3 torn. fol. Venezia, 
1813. 

t Barry'B Works, vol. i. p. 123—134. 
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churches constructed by Constantine aiul his 
iniinediute successors, were all of thera formed 
upou tlie plan of the Roman Basillcee.* 

A total decay of the arts had even pre- 
ceded the dissolution of the Roman empire; 
and the establishment of Christianity, with its 
privilege of building churches, was contem- 
porary with the Gothick incursions. In this 
coiucidence has originated a popular notion, 
that the barbarians annihilated the Grecian 
architecture in order to introduce a style |>e- 
culiar to their own country, and that their 
edifices are calletl ^ Gothick" merely because 
they are as widely discriminated by their pro- 
portions and ornaments from the classical mo- 
numents of Athens, as the Goths were from the 
Greeks in their talents and national manners. 

One of the chief cau.ses of the substitu- 
tion of the style we now call Gothick for the 
solidity of the Greek and Roman forms, was 
the scarcity in Germany, Flanders, or France, 
of columns or other members of architecture, 
which were so copiously supplied in Italy, 

• MoUcr, DenkpiachUr ^er Deuttrtien hmtkumt^ Sac. G. 
Vm MoUery Darmstadt, fol 1821. 72 plates in outline. 

Heync- (Cammeut. G'vetenhurgy t. Vl, p. 22) reniarks, tliat 
tlur Ootliiuk architects residing at Home, wore in realilj the 
fimt who emigrated into France, and other Golhs who pro- 
Awed the arts from Aquitain and Spain, and condiides *' ita 
si artifices Gothos audia« nequaquam neces&c eit, arcessitoscrt 
aepteDtrioiic, sUtucre." 
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after the triiiiiiph of Christianity over the 
ruins of Paganism. In that country were 
found material.s before used, and wrought into 
just proportions, wliich could be Mlajrted ; and 
that, with no great degree of skill. The Italian 
architects, therefore, did not trust to their ima- 
gination for their designs. But the Northern 
nations, possessing very few Konian remains, m 
had a free and unconstrained recourse to their 
own conceptions. It was not in their power f 
to employ precious materials which they did 
not possess, nor to imitate models wliicb they 
had never seen, so that they adt>pted every 
licence in their style ; and their pillars and 
vaults created surprise, by exaggeratetl dimen- 
sions, which could impo!% an idea of inogni-^ 
licence or even elegance • 

At the licginning of the eighth century all 
Europe formed but one Gothick kingdom. Is 
there in any nation, a |>erfect church extant, 
which can make a just pretension to so early a 
date? In France and Italy there are very few 



• Cicognarn. The Monk Fridipxle, who wrote thu life] 
of St. Ouen, observes, that hi» Gntt church, built at Roiicfl 
in tlt<! sixth century, vba constructed ** miuiii Golhic&;" but 
the nulhurilv ulniitA of doubt. Certain, however, it is, that 
ftom all we can know, concerning the first efforts of artliU] 
lecture, after the fitll of the Human Empire, tlicy were 
ninrkcd only by rudeiieiw of execution, uud a depraved npplia . 
cation of ctassic ntateriala. 
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really Gothick vestiges anterior to 800, the 
celebrated sera of Charlemagne * 

Upon no subject of antitjuity have so many 
discordant opinions been maintained* as upon 
the origin of what is called Gothick architec- 
ture. It has given birth to bold conjecture 
and wide disquisition ; and where so many are 
ready to teach, few are satisfied with what 
they learn. Bentham, Gray, and T. Warton, 
were .long held jis the ablest discriminators of 
this question, and considered as having given 
the clearest idea of the regular progress of the 
Gothick, from liarbarisin to ]>erfection. 

Many idle cavils have Ireen made about the 
time when tiie Goths ceased to exist as a nation. 
They probably introduced their rude manner 
of building into every country of which they 
had gained the possession : a circumstance evi- 
dent in the peculiar styles of Italy, Germanyt 
Spain, France, and ICngland. In each of these 
there is an ostensible analogy without an ex- 
act resemblance. Considering the question as 
hitherto undecided, we may find no great diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the (era of its first intro- 



• In the tighth century, I'epin bejpin to rebuild tho abbey 
churcb of St. Denis, which was truinplcted by his eon Charle- 
Biogne. The crypt is certniiily a part of the original edi- 
fice. The cnpital of one of the columiifi bears a curious 
Kulpturv of tlie iiiteriur o( a church in ban rolivf, with the 
i-mperar silling in a curulc chiiir. 
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duction into this country, when the manner of 
building -was changed or improved, when it 
reached perfection, and when a love of exu- 
berance finally effected its decline. ^1 

Gotbick is said by Torrd to have been firs^ 
applied as a designation by Cesarc Ccsariano, 
the translator of Vitruvius, in Iiis Coinnieiitary, 
1521. He wrote likewise " Sa^io sopra FAr- 
chitettura Gottiea, con piit projjojtito, Gertna- 
nica dinominuta** Cesariano ivas one of tht 
architects of the cathedral of Milan in 1491. 

Maffei, Muratori, and Tiraboschi have dj 
monstrated that neither the Goths nor the 
Lombards introduced any style in particular, 
but employed the architects whom they found 
in Italy. M 

The leading causes, therefore, which have 
occasioned the disuse of Grecian architecture 
in the first ages of Christianity, may be as- 
signed to tlie ignorance and inability into 
which the artists had fallen, before the Goths 
had spread themselves over Europe. A know- 
ledge of architectural elements was still pre- 
served. The good taste of the ancients, both 
in decoration and projwrtion, was indeed lost, 
but cert4iin principles of the art were known 
and jiractised. They were not unacquainted 
witli the secret of arching a vault ; but of all 
the complicated forms adopted by the Greeks 
and Romans, they retaine<l that only whit 
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is made upon crodis-nl)ii rising from four an- 
gles, and intersecting each other at the common 
centre. Such a mode was universal in their 
structures, and is found in the smallest clasets, 
as well as in the most sjjacious churches.* 

Simple combinations — sucli as to raise a 
walled inclosure, and to place pillars in the 
length within, connected by an arcade or archi- 
trave, serving as a base to a second wall for the 
support of a roof of timber — were known and 
practised before the Ooths had appeared in Italy. 

The first (.'hristian churches built at Home, 
particularly that of St. Paul, by Constantine,f 
have Ijeen imitated as archetypes of the most 
ancient churches through Christendom. In the 
last mentioned, we have the earliest instance of 
arches ctHistructed upon culunins, insteiul of 
upon piers, which wa.s universally tlie Roman 
method. The frequent resort of the bishops 

* ** Oibbon mentUmB llie finlace of Tdpodnsius, m the 
oldeM ■pfdmcD of (Jothick. Shrines for rdiqucs were pro. 
bnbly ihc real prototypes of this fine .speciDien of orcliilco- 
tur& It was a moat natural tratisilioD» fur pk-ty, to render 
a whole cliurch, as it were, one shrine. The Gothick «lvle 
•eenis to bespesk un auipliticaliun of the uiiniile, nut a diiuu 
nutioQ of the great. Warburton's groves are DooscnM ; it 
was not a psssiigv from harlxtritiin to arti but from one spe- 
dw of the art (n another. The st^'le was first peculiar to 
shrinoi, and tlu-n became peculiar to cliurclies." — Lord Or- 
Jbrd. Walpoliann. 

+ Templn Awciens el Moiieraes, jvir Mai. 8vo. 177 
p. 122, where it is aniply described- 
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of different nations to the Holy See, afforded 
them an opportunity of obtaining plans, which j 
they adoptetl upon their return to their own 
country. The form of the lyatin cross was at 
first simply followed in the ground-plan ; that 
the distribution of its parts has been infinitely' 
enriched and varied, may be traced through 
successive aeras, as consonant to the gen'nis of 
the several nations by whom it has been a| 
plied. We may discover, by com]KiTison, dif-* 
ferenccs in architecture, which are distinctly 
peculiar to the several countries of Euro|>e«i] 
and as strongly marked Jis those of the Gre- 
cian ordere ; — let me be allowed, at least, U 
((Ualify this assertion, by confining it to a cer-' 
tain manner, analogous to the genius of the 
people who have used it; — so tliat the (JuthicI 
in Lunilmrdy, in S|}ain, in (lermany, in I'Vancc 
but especially in Kngland, may be genericalli 
distinguished as decidedly as the Doric, th* 
Ionic, or the Corinthian. 

Those who have examined the superb edi- 
fices in Italy which are styled Gothick, as the 
cathedrals of Pisa, Orvietto, Sienna, &c. will^ 
find a bare rescnihlance of what they may 
have seen in other parts of Europe* They 
must doubtless have remarked that circular 
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• Consult "Tempio Vaticano c siio originp da Carlo Vi 
Philippi BcMianni nuoiismat:! Suinnioruiu Puiitilloutn 
Ti>ni|^un) Vnlitmtii fiibriciuit jndicanlia. Itoiriie, 1GDG." ToL 
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arcades and porticos are most fre<(ut;nl; which 
if not composed of columns extracted and re- 
moved from Roman works, the deficiency was 
supplied by pillars itn|>erfectly iiitiiated from 
them ;• and tliat the exuberance of style, 
called by them ' 11 Gottico-Tedesco,' very rarely 
occurs in Italy. The/acciata, or grand western 
front, was the object of splendour to which all 
the other parts of the fabric were subordinate. 
It was in that part only that the artists strove 
to surpass each other, by elevation and bold- 
ness, by the multitude and originality of their 
sculptures. Cujiolasf rise from the centre of 
the transept, and the cainjxmile is alway.s de- 
tached from the main building. In a few in- 
stances, as in the exquisitely slender towers of 
Florence and Venice, there is a certain sjiecies 
of l)eauty; whilst those of brick, at Bologna, 
are ecjually astonishing but positively ugly. 
The first-mentioned tower was designed and 
built by Giotto in the thirteenth century, in 
emulation of the stupendous spires which at 
that cera were erecting in Germany and the 



• When fturvcviiig the Duomo at Sienna, I remarkt-d timi. 
ibe capitals nf the exlCTiiuI pilaKtvrM which Hupporieil the 
Boatlvr arch**, were composed vhiefty of grotcttqtic head* uf 
lx«sta and itionsters, instead of folingc. 

f The term ** dome" is iuiproperly used for " tupola" — 
il applies merely' to a. cathedral church, oiid i& nut »yat>ny- 
moua with an heuiiAplicrical roof, as at the Faiithcoa* 
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Low Countries. In Italv not a single spire of 
equal con.struction is now seen. 

Tlie aera of Charlemagne gave rise to many 
grand edifices dedicated to Christianity, the 
architects of which are not recorded. If we 
thus fix the epocha of Gothick architecture, 
tliough we cannot ascertain the first and most 
ancient specimen of it, we possess nearly al 
the rest of its history, when we know that 
was adopted, with certain variations, all ov( 
Europe; that great cities contended for tl 
honour of having the largest and the richest 
church ; that the same style of architecture 
employed in the ecclesiastic, passed to other 
public edifices, and to the |)aiaces of kings^ 
and finally, that till the end of the fifteen! 
century, the Gothi^ck reigned with a more ex-^ 
tensive dominion than the most graceful ui 
magnificent of the Grecian orders. 

It is of im|>ortance to remark, that the pai 
ticular manner which has been denominated 
Gothick, in any of these countries, did not ap4 
pear for five centuries after the first incursions 
of the Gothick nations into the south of Eu- 
rope, The Goths themselves built ujjon 
dilFerent model. 

Of many opinions, lately published, concern<:] 
ing an intricate subject, some are plausible, soniQi 
merely fanciful, or conjectural as to facts, and 
others replete vvith ingenious latluT than cou-. 
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elusive reasonings, as being raised chieHy upon 
analogy. But I am unwilling to disturb the 
dreams of certain critics in architecture; and 
it might be therefore hazardous to offer any 
hypothesis of my own. 

The several Italian authors on this subject 
describe this manner as " la immiei'a vecc/tia, 
non atUicti-, Greco-Goffir, Gftffk, Teiksetti Gottiatj 
Longobardim, Romanesm, all which terms 
occur.* The last mentioned more especially 
applies to the architecture of tlie churches 
first dedicated to Christianity, by the Empe- 
rors Constantine, 'J'heodosius, Justinian, and 
their successors. The dissatisfaction which 
has arisen respecting the term Gothickf as ap- 
plied to architecture, within the last half cen- 
tury, has induced some writers on the subject 
to attempt an alteration, by which objections 
might be obviated. The Society of Antiqua- 
ries, in their accounts of cathedrals, introduced 
the term Englkh Architevtvrey but as cuufnied 
to the ]K)inted style; and that not without 
controversy, for it was proved that its origin 
was derived from the French or Germans, and 
that we had, nationally, no exclusive right to 
that denomination. Lately, we have in a cer- 
tain instance the term Christian Architecture, 
which is by no means discriminative, and 

• /*Vijj, ** iuir arehitcUura GolkUa^ Lhomo, with a Ii 
tile in Geniiaii HiiiM-xi-d tu llu- (raiiblution of it. 
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therefore not likely to obtain a general usage. 
If it be applicable only to temples of Chris 
tianity, why are St. Peter's, St. Paul's, and St 
Genevieve Grecian, or at least Roman tern-' 
pies ? for they have nothing more in them o^h 
the earliest Christian churches, than the cru- 
eiibrm plan. None but a very distinguished 
author can hope to invent new terms in this 
science, which will either merit or obtain 
general acceptation. Innovation is not alwai 
improvement. 

Basilica; were imitated bv the first Christians 
in the construction of the first churches, wh( 
took the term from the Greeks, with whoi 
they meant only the residence of the chiei 
magistrate or king. The interior of them 
was formed u|)on the plan of the Greek CW/nr, 
especially of those in hypa?thral temple.s iuw 
which the Ionic and Corinthian orders were^ 
mainly cmjiloyed, but the Doric, in the cliurch 
of San Pietro rw vinctiHs, at Rome. That of Sl| 
Vao\o J'ltori fkffe mum^ is the principal liasilicji 
as adapted to a church, which is now under an 
imperfect restoration, since the entire confia-J 
gration in 1852S. It had a jwrtico sustained by 
columns at the west end, and the nave wasfl 
rounded off at the cast cud, or broken into 
angles each having a large window, to remind 
the ]»ous that Christianity had its origin in 
the Kast. There were six churches in Rom 
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formed and adapted from ancient temples^ and 
three others without the walls. But the largest 
temple, erected soon after the establishment of 
Chrbitianity, by Constantine, was a perfect ba- 
silica, which remained nearly entire for aUnost 
eleven centuries, when it was taken down by 
Pope Nicholas V. in 1450. 

To that early period of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, succeeded three distinct styles. 1 . That 
of the cathedral of Ravenna, built by Theo- 
doric, king of the Ostro-Goths, in 526. If 
any regard should be paid to the assertions 
of Cassiodorus in his epistles,* a new de- 
scription of architecture not only existed, 
but actually flourished, during his reign and 
those of his immediate successors in Italy. 
Whether that style were the true parent of 
one subsetjuently denominated Gothick, may 
be conjectured, but I am inclined to think 
not satisfactorily proved. The architecture 
common in Lombardy at that period, has a 
better though not a positive claim. 2. The 
lower Greek, or Byzantine, according to which 
churches were divided into from three to seven 
ailes of nearly ecpml dimensions, which style 
maintained itself to the beginning of the ISth 
century. It may be recognised by the many 
little pillars on the outside, by the cupolas 
and circular arches, by the small windows, the 

• L. 3. Epitt. 39- 
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triaHs;les and ornaments in the cathedral of 
Bologna, (where the old (Jerman is mixed with 
the lower Greek,) at Cologn, and at Padua; 
in the cathedral and baptistery at Pisa, 
3. Tliis particular mode of building was ei 
tirely su|ierseded by the works of Mi 
and Brunelleschi. 

It has been asserted by ingenious German 
writers upon this subject, that thei/ have the 
best claim to the invention of the Gothick, 
which existed before the reign of Charteniagne|| 
and this claim has been ably supjwrled by a 
late English anonjinous author. This assump- 
tion admits of certain doubts. Even thosM 
churches which remain the acknowledged works 
of that emperor, are only " striking examples 
of barbarous deformity. Little confidence can 
be placed in the exaggerated accounts given 
by historic monks, who extol these shapeli 
edifices as beyond all praise, dwelling only 
unprofitable magnificence, the marbles and ri( 
materiah), whicii had been subtracted from the 
texaples and palaces of the Romans." Clovi^ 
and his immediate successors, kings of France, 
were the magniiicent jwitrons of church arehi- 
tceture at the very iK'ginning of the sixth cei 
lurj'. Structures of extreme expense wei 
ereetetl from their treasures. But it ap]>eai 
that in all these primary buildings they em-'' 
ployed no artists, but masons only ; and ttmt 
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solidity was their chief object, they wen; most 
careful in procuring good materials. It is 
evident that no layman, at that time, deserved 
the njime of an arcliitect ; all science was left 
to the j>ractice of ecclesiastics. MoUcr assei*ts 
that " neitlier the (iioths nor the Lombards 
were the inventors of the arcliitecture which 
takes their names, for the ancient Paganism of 
the Nortliorn nations had no influence ou the 
style of church building." 

The cathedrals in Germany and France, like 
those in Italy, owe their effect to the faf ade, 
which is formed by a portico of pediments 
richly incrustod with the most minute orna- 
ment, an infinity of niches, statues, ]>edestals^ 
and canopies, and one circular window of vast 
diameter between two towers of very clabo- 
rately clustered pinnacles, where not otherwise 
finished l)y a regular spire. This description 
applies in j>articular to St. Stephen's at Vienna, 
Strasburg, Nuremburg, Uheims, Amiens, Motre 
Dame, and St. Denis near Paris, Coutances, and 
Bayeu.x, not to multiply instances. These ex- 
hibit prodigies of sublimity, lightness, and pa- 
tience of the constructors; yet, as if the age 
of piety or wealth were passed away, most of 
them are left in an unfini.shetl state.* 

• The cath«lral churches of Narboniie, Tours, Ulin, Slras- 
barg, Colngn, Prague, and Moycnw, liave not yel been oom- 
pteted, in tlwir ftWi'ades or towers. 
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Kven the sumptuous cathedrals of Floren< 
Sienna, and Bolognii, built of brick, are as yet 
imperfectly incrusted with marble; and one 
only of the intended spires of St. Stephen's, 
Vienna, Strasburg, and Antwerp, has been cc 
ducted to its symmetrical height. 

It is worthy remark, that in Italy the Got! 
ick is most analogous to tlie lower Grecian 
architecture, in the early instances which I 
have cited. Yet the baptistery at Pisa, built 
by Dioti Salvi in 1152, exhibits a style called 
by the Italian architects, * II Arabo-Tcdesco,' a 
mixture oT Moorish or lower Greek with the 
German Gothick. It is a circular building 
with an arcade, in the second order, composed 
of pillars with rudely formed Corinthian capi- 
tals and plain round arches. Between each, 
there rises a Gothick pinnacle ; and above, it is 
finished by sharp pediments, whicli are enriched 
with foliage, terminating in a trefoil. The 
conjecture I have hazarded, that some of the 
members of Gothick ornament originated with 
Italian architects, suggested itself at Pisa^ 
There, they were introduced in 1152; and 
many instances cannot be brought that they 
were common in France before 1230, at 
Denis: or in England in 1256, in tne cathi 
dral at Salisbury. 
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The squakc at Pisa,* wliicli from its extent 
and iicrupuious neatness gives to each edifice 
its complete effect, presents in the same view a 
most rich group of the Lombard-Gotliick pre- 
valent early in the thirteenth century ; and tlie 
wannest admirer of that style, indulging his 
imagination, could scarcely fonn such an assem- 
blage in idea as the cathedral, the falling tower, 
the baptistery, and the cloisters. They are in- 
deed the first and moat perfect in their pecu- 
liar manner, and, for august effect, unequalled 
in Europe. In the northern nations, a re- 
dundancy of ornament soon prevailed; whilst 
in France a more simple, and consequently a 
tighter style was observable : but in Spain the 
Gothick wore a gigantic air of extent and mas- 
siveness. Prom the Moors at the same time 
they borrowed or correctly imitated an exces- 
sive delicacy in the minute decorations of 
parts* from whence the term " Arabesque" la 
derived, and is nearly synonymous with "Sara- 
CBKic" as usually applied. The foregoing suli- 
jecta are here introduced, merely for the pur- 
pose of u general analogy. 

Sir Christopher Wren was the first who dis- 
sented from the general opiuiou, that the 

" Consult "ArehiUclure of the Middle ylg«,— the CaUie- 
ttral, Baptistery, Leaning Tower or Campaiiilf, «iid Canipo 
Santo Bt Piaa, hy Edward Cray and 0- L. Tajlor, Archi- 
tect*, F.8. A." fol. 1827, in which the subject is di«:ua»cd 
ind deliiwBted, with accuracy and skill. 

c 
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Goths were the inventors of the style which is] 
so designated; for he ascribes the invention toj 
the Saracens, from wliom, as he conceived, itj 
was adppted by tlie ('roisaders of the West 
His hypothesis is that of a man of genius, and 
he has been followed in it by other.s of great 
talent — by Warbiirton andT.Warton. Never- — 
theless, time and scrupulous investigation have*W 
revealed the error, for no such Saracenic works 
exist in Spain, Sicily, or any other place, tofl 
which the Arabian power extended.* It i8l| 
a just remark of the late Mr. Kerrich, Libra- 
rian of Cambridge, that "the error h^is been^fl 
to suppose that this architecture came to u^M 
from some distant country, adult and in its full 
vigonr, and that it was implicitly adopted and 
made use of, exactly, as received. And it w&s 
not till very lately, that these notions havings 
been found not to be supported by facts, wc™ 
began to look nearer home, to observe the 
buildings around them, and to consider the ob. 
jccts themselves with the abilities required for 
their production."-)- An autlior of ecpial talent^ 
has observed, ** that Moorish arcliitocture which 
has been thus hafitily assimilated with Gothick, 
is connected only by a few slight and super- 
ficial circumstances." t The light Gothic W{ 



• Art/ueofog. m\. viU. p. 191. + Ihid. vol. xvi. p. B92. 

* ^* Arrhileclunt/ \otes on Gerttutn L'hurchen' 8vo. 1830.— 

Kerrich, Anfucofog.'" 
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called ** maniera Tedescn^'^ and the lieavy style 

Any farther obsen-atioiis I might make con- 
cerning Gothick architecture on the Continent, 
are reserved for the next section, in which that 
investigation will be confirmed by numerous 
example.s. And it may be here necessary to 
premise, that every instance of the mode or 
dejicription of building under immediate consi- 
deration, will not be adduced in confirmation 
of fact or opinion ; but such only as are well 
known and conclusive. It may possibly occur, 
that certain readers may recollect other ex- 
amples, with which the author may be equally 
well acquainted, yet may not tliink them to be 
more ai)plicable.* 

In Bishop Heber's late Travels over a great 
part of the Hindoo and the Mohammedan pro- 
vinces of India, we have very numerous exam- 
ples of the prevalence of the acutely-pointed 
arch, from its greatest to itJi smallest propor- 
tion, as applied in temples, mosques, and the 
gateways of towns and castles. 

Warburton, in his notes on Pope, has assert- 
ed, that Gothick architecture originated in 
Sjmin, where Moorish architects were employed 
or followed ; and that it simply imitates an 
avenue of lofty trees; the sliarply pointed arch 
being that formed by the intersecting branches; 

c2 
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and that the stems of a clump of trees are re- 
presented hy columns split into distinct shafts. 
This observation is ingenious, but not wliolly 
applicable, or original ; for the architecture 
styled Gothick in the northern parts of Italy, 
had a distinct origin and characteristicks ; and 
our own Gothick was not brought us from Spain, 
but from Normandy and France. He had over- 
looked chronological facts.* 

From this summary view of architecture in 
the earlier centuries, since the establishment of 
Christianity in different parts of Europe, I pro- 
ceed to that prevalent, at diflerent periods, in 
England only. Our Saxon progenitors, from 
their intercourse with Rome upon ecclesias- 
tical concerns, adopted, with however rude an 
imitation, the Roman plan of churches. We 
have likewise a fair presumption, that many 
temples and palaces of the Romans remained, 
at that period at least, undemolishcd in Britain.f 

The western front of their churches J had a 
portico or ambulatory, and the eastern was 

■ 8^e Note f C]. 

t Cyraidus C'^mbremia. Btdd^ Hht. EeeUtiast. 1. v. cap. 
SI. Tlist the 8axnn small churches were mostly conc>trurtpd 
of timber, i* evirlpnl from the tt-rtn used in the Sason CAro. 
nic/r relative to tin; building of Ripon, jetimbpebe. — Ingram's 
edit. p. 148. 

; Due&rel {Sorman Aniiq. p. 106. fol.) is the first author 
by whom an eiuimeration is mudc of churches in Kngland, 
which have a datr, at least antcrinr to the CotK|uest; and 
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semicircular, and resembled the tribune in Ro- 
man basilicae. The prineipal door-ease was 
formed by pilasters with sculptured c£.pitals ; 
and the semicircular head of the arch, above the 
square of the door, which contained bas-reliefs, 
was encircled by mouldings of great variety, 
imitated* with imperfect success, from many 
then existing at Rome, and, not without great 
probability, in England. These mouldings have 
been more particularly specified and classed as 
the indented — the zig-zag, like the Etruscan 
scroll — the embattled fret — the beak-head — 
the nail-head, and upon the capitals the pouch 
or semicircular drop-niuulding — the small 
squares, some alternately deeper than others — 
and the flourished, with small Ixrads, usually 
on the capitals of pilasters. The latest device, 
which became common just hefore the Saxon 
style was abandoned, was a carving round the 

nuy have been erected during the two prei-eding centuries. 
Stukeley in Bucks, anil Barrreston in Kent, aic his two prt>- 
mbeot instaiioeN. ATington in Berks presents, according to 
the able opinion of my late friend, the accoinpli^Jied anti- 
quary, S. Lysons, Ksq. a genuine specimen of the early Sax- 
on ; yet 1 believe, that such are most rare, ftnd that many 
which have been adduced are, in fact, of th« first Nonoaa 
ducription, as applied to parish churches. It is must certaiu, 
that ftaxon sculpture i* much more frequent, and hs» been 
better preserved in crypts, fonts, and door-cases, than the 
architecture which it formerlv embellished and characterized. 
In sudi, there is but Little room lo doubt between the Irut. 
Saxon ornament, and that which sucreetled in the next age. 
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heads of arches, like trellis placed in broa 
lozenges, and considerably projecting* 

The classification adopted by King,-!- accorc 
ing to my judgment, is the most satisfactoi 
He has given three ieras of the undoubted 
Saxon style: 1. From Egbert, 598 to 872; 
2. From Alfred to Canute and Harold, 1036 ; 
S. To the Norman conquest. No less than 
thirty-seven specimens of Saxon ornaments are 
selected by him, from mouldings upon door- 
ways only, in which there is a certain variation^ 

Of the iirst period is Barfreston before-nofl 
ticed. 2. The nave and choir of Christ Cliurch 
Cathedral, Oxford ; and Canute's great entranCH 
gate at St. Edmundsbury. H. Southwell, Notts, 
and Waltham Abbey, Essex. 

He adduces the ruins of Malmsbury Abbc)?^ 
Wilts, as having retained the most elaborate 
plan of Saxon ornament, which partakes 



1 



* Consult CArtcr''B Ancient ArehiUctttre in England. Ti 
grest cct-lesiasticks among the SaKon?) biith studivd and prM^ 
liacd arcliiteclun.'. Elfric, abbul uf MnllI)^l)^^)r, is toad bjr 
tbe hUtaric tncmk of that place tu bavc btt'n " u^ificandi 
gnarua." (yVharton't Aiigl. Sac. vol. ii. p. 113.) AIdn?tl, 
bidliop of Woirpster, and afterwar(l>i archbishop of Yurie, 
bad cnniplolcd the tiavc of tbe conventual churcli of Gli>ucc«- 
ter before the C^nqtical, as it now rcnioinii. — ( Fiorvnt. AnnaUa 
Vigorm. A.I). lOfiT) Bentham, in hi» Kfy. (»ect. r. p. 38JH 
odducpft thi» ami the former church at Wustminsler, aa Ivf^ 
Blancm of the Norman •tjrlv, adopted or imitated hy th e lagt 
Saxonx. 

f Munivtenta Antiqtia, vol iv. p. 340. and pi. v. 
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Etruscan design, having a guilloche inclosing 
bos-relievos. The Anglo-Norman ornaments 
are thus cWssed : 1 . The plain zig-zag, or that 
slightly projecting and placed in the hollow 
moulding of the arch. 2. The open lozenge, 
with or without a cable moulding in the mid- 
dle. 3. The billet moulding lying in cavet- 
tos, or small squares, sH)me alternately deeper 
than others. 4. The embattled or Etruscan 
scroll. 5. The spiral column or moulding with 
a string of beads or pellets. 6. Hatched as if 
made by the single stroke of an axe. 7. A 
trellis of broad lozenges considerably project- 
ing. These are combined together upon door- 
cases, and sometimes with a course of animals' 
heads, eagles' beaks, &c. The last-mentioned 
occur as corlnjls, or us the capitals of small 
pillars.* 

THE SAXON, 900—1050. 

The Saxon style is equally recognised by its 
seeming want of harmony of parts, as by its 
massive cylindrical columns, or square piers, 
and semicircular arches. If the several styles 
of Saxon, Norman, and Pointed arc to be dis- 
criminated by the round or pointed arch, the 
semicircular form is peculiar to the two first 
mentioned. In the earliest instances, those of 
the mural arcades witbinside the church were 
simply intersected, or interlaced : or were pre- 

• See N(»te fD]. 
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Yiously, perliajis, introduced to ornament the 
surface of the external walls. These may be 
particularised as plain semicircles crossing ca^J 
other, or as intersecting semicircles, resting 
upon pillars with a capital, or at least an aba- 
cus, by way of imp<xst. The Iwse, mouldings, 
and capitals, though of exact dimensions and 
similar forms in the mass, aliound in variations 
in the minuter parts. The arches usually 
spring from the capitals, without an architrave. 
In fact, it would be difficult, at this time, 
describe any entire building, which can be 
ferred, with certainty, to the Saxon aera, but 
its characteristic ornaments may be fre<juent- 
ly traced.* The nave of St. Frideswide's (now 
the ('athedral at Oxford) is asserted to have 
l)een built by king Ethelred in 1004. Part* of 
St. Alban's and Durham C'athedral claim to be 
anterior to the Norman conquest; as does the 
whole of the east end of Tickencote churc 
near Stamford, in Lincobishire. 

The capitals of the pillars and the soifits of 
the arches of St. Peter's Church at Northamp- 
ton, afford an extraordinary specimen of inte- 
rior decoration. The chancel of Orford, Suf- 
folk, has a twisted cable wound round the pil- 
lar. In the nave of St. Frideswide's (if it be 
Saxon) there is a certain variation from the 
Saxon style: especially in the sculpture 

• Sw Note [E|. 
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the c-apitals, the double arch between the co- 
lumns, and the triforia : but the first churclies 
of Ripon in Yorkshire and of Hexham in 
Northumberland, were undoubtedly founded 
by St. Wilfred, before the eighth century. 
The conventual church at Ely is jjluced 
in the reign of king Edgar (970), whieli 
consisted of a parallelogram (107 f by 24), a 
nave or pace only, with the choir beyond it. 
Such was generally the ground plan of all the 
Saxon churches. Several learned antiquaries 
have insisted upon the priority of the conven- 
tual church at Ely, as a decisive example of 
the true Saxon. There were ten pillars on 
each side of the nave, alternately cylindrical 
and octagonal, the latter having a side and an 
angle in front. The arches were enriched with 
a variety of mouldings. 

Prominent inKtances of enrichment peculiar 
to this style, are those of door-<^ses and win- 
dows, as at Barfreston, near Canterbury ; Dur- 
ham cathedral and palace; Tutbury,in Staffonl- 
shire ; Romsey, Hants ; and Rochester ; not to 
mention others. But the doorway of the east 
end of the church of Kenilworth, in Warwick- 
shire, exhibits the caput buvis, fret moulding 
and paterae in the spandrils, ornaments more 
essentially peculiar to the Roman manner.* 

* ** The church of Si. Martin, ocar Canterbury, is suppiioed 
to be the otilcat in Kngluiid. Wlienvver llie cxlernal coating 
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Indeed, tliere is scarcely a county in England 
in which there will not be found individual 
churches, still exhibiting Saxon, or at least 
Anglo-Norman, remains, many of which are 
engraven. Doorways of the early Norman 
are not unfretjuently discoverable in monastic 
ruins. Tliose at Glastonbury, Mahnsbury, and 
Castle Acre priory, Norfolk, Thorpe Salvine, 
and Fishlake in Yorkshire, are jKirticularly 
fine. To enumerate more would exceed my 
limits, for by examining the different capitals 
of the most complex designs, tlie variety will 
be found to he almost infinite, as in St. Frides- 
wide's, now the Cathedral, Oxford. ^ 

The rudely-carved scriptural figures, whicn 
often occur in bas-reliefs, placed under the 
arches of door-cases, where the head of the 
door itself is s<{iiaro, indiciite a Roman original, 
and are mostly referabte to an »?ra immediately 
preceding the Contjuest ; but the very curious 
representation of the deluge, over the great 
doorway of the cathedral at Lincoln, seems to 
have been subsequent to it Similar sculptures 
appear likewise upon fonts. That at Winches- 
ter cathedral, which Dr. Milner discovered to 
mean the story of St. Nichola.s, bishop of Myra, 
in Lycia, i.s cited among the most worthy of 
remark. 

H broken awnv, the nrig^innl walla of the chancrl nrc 
be comiwaed entirely of KumBD brick." — Ar<k<colog, 
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The most grotesque combinations of human 
and monstrous figures were frequently applied 
to the capitals of low pillars, which support the 
vaultings of crypts. Such are seen in those of 
St. Peter in the east at Oxford, and at Canter- 
bur}'. They are common in the most ancient 
churches in Normandy. We can scarcely con- 
ceive a more rude style of design or execution, 
than that of some bas-reliefs which are intro- 
duced into the semicircular heads of the door- 
cases of Saxon churches. At Quennington, 
Gloucestershire, are two, with several figures, 
and singularly curious.* The general subject 
of those which are still extant in parochial 
churches, is Christ, either as sitting, and hold- 
ing an open book of the New Testament ; or 
standing, and piercing a dragon, intended to 
represent Satan, prostrate at his feet. The 
disproportion between the heads and bodies, in 
these carvings, is always very great.f 

The Saxon large churches were divided into 
three tiers or stories, consisting of the lower 
arcade, triforia or galleries, and windows. Such 
was the solidity of the walls and bulkiness of 
the pillars, that buttresses were neither neces- 
sary nor in usage. This assertion may require 
a certain qualification ; as in the nave of the 
abbey church of St. Alban's, a projecting rib is 
applied to the centre of the piers, both within-j 

* Sec Arthaoiog. vol. %. p. 138. 
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side and without. The prominent external 
buttress, afterward in use, was not common till 
the reign of Henry the Third, at its earli( 
Eera. 

After the Norman conquest, that style, callec 
by the monks " Opus Romaxum," because an 
imitation of the debased architecture of Itali 
was stiU continued in England. 'J'he extei 
and dimensions of churclies were greatly ii 
creased, the ornamental carvings on the circi 
lar arches and the capitals of pillars and pilas- 
ters became more frequent and elaborately 
finished. Of the more remarkable specimens 
of what is confounded under the general ten 
of Saxon architecture, tlie true aera will 
found to be Immediately sulKecjuent to th( 
Saxons themselves, and to have extended not 
more than a century and a half below the Noi 
man conquest.* The two churches at Caen i] 
Normandy, built by William and his queei 
. are the archetyi>es of many now remaining 
England ; but the most magnificent work of 

* Ducarel's Anglo-Sorman Aniit/, A satiKfnctory accou^^ 
of Saxon churciiv!; is given in Bfiithitni's Ely, sod. v. Aii^^ 
Other very inj^ioue investigation of the architecture of tdH 
Angli>-Saxun& and Normans, by Mr. W. WilkiiiF, an:hitt.-c-t, 
of Cainbriflge, is Bit-vn in the twrlfih ToiumA of the ArcAtet 
togia, p. \m. The valuable infnrinntion it communiratcs 
beautifully tUuslratiKL hy many engravin;;K. which pre»*tit 
clonr view of thi* varieties a(lo])teil by thu Xoriaaii& in or 
rucoting their itrcades. 
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this kind was the nave of old St. Paul's, Lon- 
don. The vaults were void of tracerv, and the 
towers without pinnacles,* but ornamented 
with arcades, in tiers, of small intersected arches, 
on the outside walls. 

The Anglo-Saxon ara may be comprised from 
the reign of Edgar to the Noiman conquest, 
980 — 10G6. Immediately before that period, 
Edward tiie Confessor had, during his life-time, 
completed Westminster Abbey, in a style then 
prevalent in Normandy, and with a magnifi- 
cence far exceeding any others then extant.f 
No less than eighteen of the larger monaste- 
ries, all of them Benedictine, had been found- 
ed by the Saxon kings, in their successive 

■ Of these towers, erected in the Norman aera, some remain 
tat Bm I others have been heightened. 'I'hej are St, Jamei'a 
mte, Kdniiind&bnry ; Kxeter N. Transept; Tewkesbury, 
Southwell, Norwich, Ely, and St. AlbanV Upon some of 
these were ]>Iaced spires compo«ed of timber-frame and 
covered with lead. These cumbrous p^'ramids were uf^ea 
bluwD on one aide by tempests ; and after threatening a fall 
for cefiturie*. have been removed. Thoxe of Lincoln were 
the last which have been taken down, in 1808. St. Paul'tt was 
270 feel high above the tower — burned down in 1561. 

+■ The «ix principal of these were — St- Germalns, Cornwall ; 
Colchester, Kshcx; Tewkesbury, (>loucester»hire ; St. Frideft. 
wide, Oxford; St. Allmirs, Herts; Olastonbury, Sonieraet- 
ahire. King selects the western portico uf Tewke»buxv as 
the grandest in EtigUntl, in point of extent and effect. The 
dimensions of all the Knglifih cathedrals and more remark- 
able churches will be given sin^y and eomparatively, in 
another port uf this work. 
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reigns ; and it h evident, that the churches 
attached to each, were by far the most embel- 
lished part of them, witli respect to architec- 
ture. Tl»ere is yet reason to believe, that few 
of them were spacious. Bentham, in his essay, 
alleges that the chief and si>ecific difference 
between the Saxon and Hrst Nonnan consisted 
in enlarged dimensions, and a greater variety 
of ornamented carvings in tlie door-cases and 
arcades. If we l(M>k for .s|)ecimens coeval with 
the Saxons themselves, and which may be attri- 
buted to them without controversy, we shall 
find them only in crj^its and baptismal fonts, 
for many churches were taken down and rebuilt 
by the Normans, when these were preserved. 

Tlie Norman a»ra may be stated to be from 
1O06 to 1154, that is, from the Con(juest to 
the death of Stephen. In a general compari- 
son with the other nations of £uro|>e, in that 
dark age, historians consent, that the Normans 
were eminent, if not superior, with respect to 
civilization and the arts. In architectural 
science, as promoted by their religious zeal, 
they had made a great proficiency, and many 
grand structures had been raised to eml^ellish 
their own province, before they had gained an 
absolute establishment in England.* 



* Sluw-e Bayi (|). 132) that " Hugh Lupus carle ofChiM- 
ler, »eiil intu NumiaiKlie fur Antelme, hv Itis counuiiltf lo 
build an abbc^- of St. AV'rrbiirgli in Chealcr." 
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Triforia,* or galleries, consisting of an open 
arcade, which at a subsequent period were placed 
immediately above the principal arches of the 
nave, were, in the more ancient examples^ in- 
troduced in front of the upper windows only, 
having an arch on either side, and forming a 
gallery. I'wo instances occur, where the pil- 
lars are brought from the floor to the springing 
of the roof, at St. Frideswide*s, Oxford, and 
Rumsey Abbey, Hants. 

The Norman triforia were, in fact, a repeti- 
tion of the ground arches, of equal span, circu- 
lar form, and open ; and had, in soma instances 
only, small round pillars attached to each side 
of the piers. Examples occur in Norwich Ca- 
thedral and Waltham Abbey. They are seen 
in the abbey churches at Caen, built by William 
the Conqueror and his queen.* 



THK ANGLO-XORMAN AND NORMAN. 
1050-1150. 

Many discordant opinions have been ad- 
vanced, concerning what really constitutes 
Norman architecture; and it has been con- 
founded with the Saxon by several able anti- 
quaries, not having sufficiently considered the 
specific differences. But a still greater confu- 
sion occurs when the Pointed Style, first prac- 
tised in this kingdom in the reign of Henry 
II. is called Norman. The principal discrimi- 

• SeeNiilelGJ. 
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nation between the Saxon and the Nornioni 
appears to be that of uiuc-h larger dimensions 
in every part; plain, but more lofty vaultmg; 
circular pillars of greater diameter ; round 
arches and capitals, having ornamental carvings 
much more elaborate and various, adapted to 
them ; but a total absence of pediments or pin- 
nacles, which are decidedly peculiar to the 
Pointed or Gothick style. Among the prelates 
in the early Norman reigns, were found men 
of consummate skill in architecture ; which, 
aided by their munificence, was applied to the 
rebuilding of their cathedral churches, and 
those of the greater abbeys. ^ 

It has been observed, that tiie Norman arcff 
tecture had three distinct kinds, in its progress 
through the first century, after the Conquest t^ 

1st. Waltham Abbey, Durham. 2nd. Petfl 
borough, Malmsbury. 3rd. Lincoln Westeru 
facade ; Choir of Canterbury. ^| 

In the lai^ejit and earliest specimens, in 
Normandy, the round pillars are dispropor- 
tionately high, and the arches narrow, wliich 
style may be seen in Tewkesbury Abbey. ^M 

The first operative architect upon record,*W 
our country, is styled William Angltts, by Ger- 
vase, the historic monk of Canterbury. He 
was a scholar of William of Sens (Soissoti 

• In 1175. Sty!i"d I»y Ctervastui tit rrparalione Dorut 
EccUs. A/agis/rr Uulielmiitt SfiumenMii \faghfer Oi 
Aiiglurt, (MagtUti Operum.) 
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who had nearly completed the choir of that 
church, where his talents in invention and 
practice are conspicuous and admirable. The 
English William added to the choir the tran- 
sept and the Trinity c!ia|>el. In the churches 
of Peterborougli and Ely, the roofs of the nave 
are composed of timber frame. William of Sens 
was the first architect who boldly attempted, 
with success, to work ribbed and vaulted ceil- 
ings, in stone and toph. 

A Norman peculiarity is the covering the 
surface of walls with a projecting ornament, 
hatched lozengewise ; generally in the circular 
heads of arches, in triforia, as at Rochester and 
Chichester. Tliis is called by Chaucer* " hacA-- 
hff hi masonries.*' 

No less than fifteen of the twenty-two Eng- 
lish cathedrals still retain considerable parts 
which are undoubtedly of Norman erection, 
the several dates of which are ascertained. 
We have the following enumeration of Nor- 
man bishops, who were either architects them- 
selves, or under whose auspices architecture 
flourished: Aid red bishop of Worcester, {1059 
— 1089,} St. Peter's, Gloucester. Gundulf of 
Rochester, (1077 — 1 107,) whose works arc seen 
at Rochester, Canterbury, and Peterborough. 
Mauritius of I,ondon, (1086— n08.> built old 
St Paul's cathedral. Willii "lo, 

Abbot of St. Vincent's, in Ni 
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of Durham from 1093, completed by Ranuli 
Flambard, in 1133. Lanfranc of Canterbury! 
(1080—1100.) Roger of Salisbury, (1107— 
1140,) the cathedral at Old Sarum. Ernulf oi 
Rochester, (1115 — 1125,) completed Bishop 
Gundulf 's work there : they were both monks 
of Bee in Normandy. Alexander of Lincoln, 
(1123 — 1147,) rebuilt his cathedral. Henry oi 
Blois, Bishop of Winchester, (1129—1169.) a 
most celebrated architect, built the conventual 
churches of St. Cross and Rumsey in Hamp- 
shire ; and lastly, Roger archbishop of York, 
(1154 — 1181,) where none of his work remains. 
By these architects the Norman manner was 
progressively brought to perfection in Eng- 
land ; and it will be easily supposed, that the 
improvements made by any of them were 
adopted in succession:* and this may be a 
satisfactory series. 

With equal extent and magnificence many 
of the churches belonging to the greater abbeys 
were constructed in this sera. Few indeed 
have escaped their general demolition at the 
reformation. 

* It is a circumBtance worthy of remark, that so many of 
the great Saxon churches should have been consumed by fire. 
The monkish writers repeat " igne consumpta" — "totaliter 
combusta," and similar phrases. This was the usual pretext 
for rebuilding them, in the first Norman reigns. The church 
of Canterbury was three times burned before the moat an- 
cient part of the present structure. Gervasii. 
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le Conqueror's Abbey at Battle, in Sussex, 
and those founded by Henry I. at Reading and 
Cirencester, doubtless very sumptuous edifices, 
have yielded to nearly complete dilapidation. 
Others exhibit a mined front, which still ex- 
cites our admiration. Malmsbury, Wilts; 
Dunstable, Bedfordshire ; Wenlock, Salop ; St. 
Botolph's, Colchester ; Waltham, Essex ; are 
majestic in decay. St. Alban's, Herts; St. Pe- 
ter's, Gloucester; Peterborough and Tewkes- 
imry, preserved as churches, are nearly in a 
perfect state. Each of these will be visited 
with veneration, as conspicuous examples. 

After this enumeration of the larger cathe- 
drals, of which we have a certain testimony, it 
is necos-sary to give a distinguishing idea of 
what constitutes the peculiarities of the first. 
Norman manner of building. In the facades, 
or western fronts, are placed a series of arches, 
of which a few are pierced as windows, and the 
others are left blank ; a tablet-cornice of the 
same description was likewise affixed Ut towers. 
Of similar instances of these, partly opened, the 
best example occurs in the cathedral of Nor- 
wich; and withoutside, both there and at KlVt 
circular mouldings of large diameter are intro- 
duced. From the latter part of the eleventh to 
the middle of the twelfth century, door-ways 
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exhibited all l)ie elaborate ornamental work- 
manship practised by the Normans. The great 
thickness of* the walls required the door-ca.ses 
to be very deeply moulded, and invariably sur- 
mounted by semicircular arches, of which there 
were several rows supported by a correspond- 
ing succession of cohmins along the whole depth 
of the wall. New ornaments were introduced, 
such as triple and quadruple cheveron work, 
billet, crenellated and festoon mouldin§;s, round 
the archivolt, and down the piers. The win- 
dows were long and narrow, having cheveron 
work on the jambs, withinside. Double win- 
dows, and then triple, succeeded, the centre 
one the highest. Those sub8e()uently called 
" lancet" were increased as far as five or seven. 

The principal arcades by wliich the nave is 
divided from the aisles, are much varied: they 
are circular at Gloucester and Tewkesbury; 
piers composed of different shafts at Durham, 
and those of a uniform shape, as at Peterbo- 
rough and Norwich. 

The Norman wooden roof was open to the 
tiinl)ers. It has been generally remarked, 
that there is no building of Norman archi- 
tecture with the centre aisle covered by 
the original vaulting; but the chapel in the 
" liVhite Tower" of London affords, jjcrhaps, 
a solitary exception. At Peterborough is a 
flat l>oarded ceiling, painted in a rude mosaic 
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pattern of stiff leaves divided into lozengv's 
and flowers of the same description. When 
the groined roofs had obtained more generally* 
the eross-springerit-ril)s were entirely composed 
of the tooth or indented moulding!;, which had 
a prevalence in small, no leMS than in the 
larger churches. The groined arches of stone 
were at first used only in undercrofts or 
crypts, but were applied to the roofs of the 
nave and transept in cathedrals, particularly in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as at Sa- 
lisbury, with singular effect. " Pohited arches 
certainly originated in vaultings, and the ne- 
cessity of having arches of ecpial heights and 
different widths; and thus, from its first intro- 
duction into roofsj it was gradually diffused 
over other parts of the same building." 

The centre or nave was highest in most of 
the great churches, and had breadth scarcely 
less than the span of the pier arches. No in- 
stance of a genuine Anglo-Nurman building 
possesses, or was intended to possess, a stone 
roof; which is indicated by the position of the 
capitals. Peterborough, Ely, St. Peter's Nor- 
thampton, Steyning, Romsey, &c. are calculated 
and constructed for a flat wooden roof only. 

The Saxon abbots were always succeeded by 
Normans. Their chief ambition seems to have 
been that of entirely superseding the former 
Mchitecture. As an instance of the degree 
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to which these innovations were extended, 
Turstin, a monk of Caen, in 1077, became 
Abbot of Glastonbury, and had begun a church, 
which his successor, Herlowin, likewise a Nor- 
man monk, completely took down in 1097 ; Rs 
not considering it to be sufficiently magnifi- 
cent :* so general was the prevalence of thif 
" novum fsdificandi genus" The cable mould- 
ing twisted round pillars, and the zigzag cover 
ing them, as at Durham, were characteristic. 

The western front of Castle Rising Abbey 

in Norfolk, has been cited as the most perfect 

Norman architecture now extant. Other west 

■\ em fronts have been gothicized, entirely, or in 

part.f 

The first transition from this Anglo-Norman 
style appears to have taken place towards th( 
close of the reign of Stephen (1135). It di» 
covers itself in the arch, which had hithert< 
been round, becoming slightly pointed, and thi 
heavy single pillar being formed into a cluster 
This decoration had not long been adopted be 
fore instances occur, in which we may trao 
the arch as growing more and more pointed 
and the clusters which were at first clums] 
and ill-formed, acquiring a greater lightnesi 
and justness of proportion. Yet, the facing; 

* Antiq. Glaslon. Ga/e^ p. 333. 

■f- Of Norman mouldings and their varieties, see an ac 
count in the 12th volume of the Archeeologia, pp. 160-171. 
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of the arches still retain many of the orna- 
ments peculiar to the earlier lera. This taste 
gradually prevailing, led, towards the close of 
the twelfth century, to the formation of the 
slender pillar supportin;^ the sharply pointed 
arch, which, from a certain resemblance, has 
been called " the lancet.' 

In the nave of Llantony Priory, Monmouth- 
shire (1150), the columns have no capitals, and 
the arches are extremely acute, which evinces 
the imperi'ect state in which this Innovation 
was ori^nally adopted. But it soon became 
the purest style of simple ornament, applied 
exclusively to windows and galleries. The 
window.s of that age were long, narrow, sharply 
pointed, and usually decorated both within- 
side and without, with small marlile shafts 
filleted or banded, conjointly. Where two 
only were pierced througli the walls, a trefoil 
or quatrefoU became the first variation. Five 
is the usual number, having the central one 
enhanced above the others, and with the inte- 
rior arcade, as many insulated shafts ; at Sa- 
lisbury there are seven. Specimens not rarely 
occur in their perfect original state. In York 
j^cat transept, there is one which is lifty feet 
in height, and eight feet wide, the largest in 
England; and a more l>eautiful and correct 
example of the true lancet style graduated, 
vrith the highest in the centrci will nowhere 
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be seen than in the south transept of Beverley, 
or the Chapter-house at Oxford. Of tlie ori- 
pna! simplicity of this manner, the triforium 
of St. John's, Chester, is an early proof. This 
change to the pointed style pervaded the whole 
structure. 

As to the first deviation, which followed so 
closely upon the lancet as to be nearly con- 
temporary, it is necessary to sjjeak. It is de- 
nominated the ** trefoil," formed in the heads 
of arches by a circle and two half circles. 1 
have observed no instance more perfect than 
in the gallery of Ely, and that of the elder 
Lady Chajiel in Bristol Cathedral, erected not 
later than 1170. The trefoil soon became 
much expanded, and the o|x'n quatrcfoils, 
spreading into many halves or lesser portions 
of circles, were introduced, which terminated 
in bosses or flowers. These were either ap- 
plied to the walls, more frequently in ehapter- 
liouses, or to door-cases deeply recessed ; and 
each may be seen to great advantage in Litch- 
field Cathedral. 

M'Tien churches were first rebuilt with lancet 
arches, the ornamental materials of tlie former 
round-headed, were used in the new modifica- 
tion of form, apparent from the courses of 
stonework above them. Almost all the ca^ 
thedrals of tliat atra present, at least, one 
striking exumplc. But it is not an unsup- 
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ported conjecture, that the pointed arch a|)- 
peared, among its earliest instances, In the 
four well known Round Churches built in 
imitation of the vestibule uf the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, at Jerusalem. At Cam- 
bridge, 1120; Northampton, 1180; the Temple, 
1185; and Maplestead, Essex, of which the 
true date is not, I believe, ascertained. 

When the trefoil arcades and door-caaes 
had superseded the chaste architecture of the 
twelfth centur)' in its first and plainer form, 
either circular or lancet, a field for a new and 
distinct species of ornament expanded itself. 
The architect and master mason exhibited no 
inferior skill in earviuj^, or on sculptured heads 
and has reliefs, than in the design and execu- 
tion of the princi])al edifice. 

This assertion may seem to retjuire expla- 
nation, as we bear in mind the extreme sim* 
pUcity of the lancet ; but in the same building 
diese specimens were concomitant. At the 
ends of the transept, and in the presbytery 
and chapter- ho use, were series of trefoil arches, 
with the spandrils carved with leaves and 
flowers, and sometimes with l)as-reliefs. The 
capitals of the snialler columns were most 
richly ornamented. Bas-reliefs were even in- 
troduced upon the spandrils; and at Ely, in 
a complete series of the history of a saint, as 
before observed. 
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Plun mural surfaces were incrusted over 
with ornaments very minute and lavishly ap- 
plied, yet producing an effect of richness, from 
mere exuberance, chiefly of fruits and flowers. 
It is not however to be inferred, that such ca- 
prices of Gothick invention arc often copied 
exactly from each other, or that they occur 
frequently. The individual monk or artist 
indulged his fancy only where he had an op- 
portunity. The sculptured frieze in Edward 
the Confessor's chapel, in Westminster Ablwy, 
exhibiting the transactions of his life, is o|H 
regular and fixed design ; as likewise the capu 
tals of columns at Ely. ^M 

Among the CotUm MSS. in the British Mn- 
seum,* is one by Gervasius, a Benedictine monk 
of Canterbury, relative tt) the rebuilding of 
that magnificent cathedral after the fire in 
1174, It is of greater curiosity from the ex- 
treme rarity of any MS. on architectural sci- 
ence of so early a date ns the reign of King 
John. It includes a very minute account of 
Lanfranc's original structure, as well as of the 
restoration made by Gulielmus Sennensis <of 
Sens in France), or of Gulielmus Anglus, who 
completed the work, and tvho is the first archi- 
tect or master-mason, a native of this coun- 
try, concerning whom anything satisfactory^ 

• MSS. Cotton. VesfMis. B. 2, 191, prinlwi in the 
Schptora, coll. Vi^, fuliu, 165». 
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known. Laninmc was a Lunibard; aud as I 
conjecture, the first mentioned William had 
learned his art in Italy. The columns and 
bases at Canterbury have a singular accord- 
ance with the contemjwrary church architec- 
ture in that country, particularly with those 
of Orvietto. 

Matthew Paris speaks of William of Co- 
ventr}'* as a very eminent architect in the 
reigns of Henry the Second, Richard, and 
John. Of the style prevalent in the reign 
of Henry the Second, and immediately pre- 
ceding; it, the remains of the chapel of St. 
Joseph, at Glastonbury, still exhibit a very 
genuine specimen. The western end of the 
Priory of Lanercost, in Cumberland, affords a 
good example of the simple style, in usage 
towards the close of the twelfth century, which 
is the undoubted ara of the introduction of 
the {Minted arch into France, to the exclusion 
of the first circular form of the Normans and 
Lombards. We were among their earliest 
unitators. It has been stated, that the first 
appearance of the (Jointed arch may be seen 
in the church of Krindsbury, in Kent, built 
by Pauliims, the Sacrist, between the years 
1126 and 1157.1 

* Migbl uot this William Anglus bt-, in f«ct, Willisui uf 
Coventry, ec) tlcnoiniDatcd from the place of hi& birlli / 
+ Ihbi. Topogrtqih. Briitiim. No. vj. 
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In the reign of Henry the Third, this beau- 
tiful architecture (which may be accurately 
cUssed as the Transition style) had gained 
its perfect completion. Salisbury and Ely ca- 
thedrals, and Westminster abbey,* have been 
generally adduced as the most perfect exam- 
ples. It may be supposed, that the two last 
mentioned were constructed upon the same 
plan, as there is a singular accordance in their 
chief proportions. Whctlier this early Gothick 
originated in Palestine, or was in jxirt pre- 
viously borrowed from the Moors in Spain, 
has given rise to conjecture, which is not 
strongly supported by any evidence ; but a 
more l)old deviation from the established style 
could have been scarcely made. The Gothick 
or j«)inted arch (as it has been well observed) 
took its rise from the variations attendant upon 
all scientific pursuits. The principal feature 
of the first style was a combination of the 
circular with the pointed, an intemiixture of 
ornaments, and a kind of contention between 
the two styles, which should prevail.f To the 

■ At Westmintitpr there is a neries of windowti above those 
(if ihe uiiilvs trhicli are furmtMl uf sphmcal equituteral Inao- 
frleo, and likewise at IJlctilield. They were ndoptcd from 
French i-xamples, but are by no nicniit frequent with us. 

+ These omameiits were transferred from the Norman 
round (o pointed arches, as seen at Chichester and Peier- 
Ixtrough cuihedraU in wreral nirious K[>eeinien!>. There is n 
[HiiiitL-d arch in the tower nt Kl^', oit early a« 1 180- 
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enormous round pillar succeeded the slender 
shaft, insulated, or clustered into a single co- 
lumn, with narrow lancet windows, the highest 
in the centre, and roofs upon simple cross- 
springers. The arches were now sharply 
pointed, the window increased to seven lights 
instead of one, and with small columns as 
muUions; and all the pillars, when of dis- 
pro|H>rtionate length, broken into (Mirts by 
jointed bands or fillets placed at certain dis- 
tances, as observable in Worcester cathedral, 
the nave of which is very fine. The ** Gothick 
or Trtnwition" style was completely established 
in England after the commencement of the 
thirteenth century. 



THE LANCET, OH KARLY KXGLISH. 

1150-1250. 

It will he conceded to the French antiqua- 
ries, that this new mode was not exclusively 
our own, but that it appeared earlier, at least 
by a century, in the magnificent cathedrals I 
shall notice as then recently erected in France. 
If the buildings in the Holy Land suggested 
ideas of this novel architecture, the French 
croisaders had the same opjwrt unities of in- 
troducing it into France as ours into England, 
for they were associated in the same expe- 
dition. 
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Jt has heeii said, that in the second church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, erected 
by Baldwin the Second, 1118 — II.SI, no point- 
ed arch was seen; but that in the Moorish 
structures, equally obvious to the Norman 
conquerors^ it is frequent : an evident proof 
that -wherever the Normans obt<aincd a domi- 
nion by conquest, they introduced their own 
national manner in the churches which were 
entirely constructed by them. Additions to 
the Empress Helena's original church had 
been made by Charlemagne in 818, in the 
style of the Roman basilicae. 

But a manner of constructing churches, or 
at least parts of them, appears to Iiave more 
immediately belonged to the a?ra of the first 
Crusades, if, as will l>e allowed, it took its 
prototype from the circular part including the 
" Holy Sepulchre." Four i>erfect examples 
are still to l)e seen in England. 1st, The 
most ancient, that of St. Sepulchre at Cam- 
bridge, is attributed to the reign of Henry the 
First, between the first and second crusades. 
It has an inner circle of low and large pillars 
and arches. 2nd, 'I'hat at Northampton has 
both its diameters of the same extent, but 
the arcade has sharply headed arches, and the 
pillars arc less massive. 3rd. The Temple, 
London, the date of which is 1180, has clus- 
tered pillars with capitals, and a mural arcade 
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above thera, both pointed, but the heads of 
the windows are rounded. 4th. At Little 
Maplcstead, in Essex, which has the clustered 
pillar, and is of the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century. All these churche.s, though 
their original de.sign was merely circular, have 
received subsequent additions of oblong naves, 
to which they are now vestibules. 

The dimensions* of each bear the same pro- 
portion between the interior wall, and the cir- 
cular arcades, and were built by the Knights 
Templans ujmjh their return from the first and 
second crusades. 

And to this iera we may attribute the pre- 
valence of an improved and reformed manner 
of building, which was uniformly and consist- 
ently executed. Then appeared longitudinal 
and transverse vaults with diagonal ribs.f 

In distinguishing the pure " Lancet style " 
from any other, it will be evident to the cri- 
tical observer, tliat the decorative particles 
Were sparingly introduced, and that regularity 
of design and a simple uniformity are strictly 



• Riinensions, Cambridf^, 41, 10 f. Northampton, ncBrly 
the same. Temple, London, 60, 30 f. Maplcstead, 26, 12 f. 
Sre plans, views, and destriplione, Uritton's ArckU. Anliq. 
voL i. p. 17. It is eridcfit that these corFes{>oiidt(l with the 
cliiircli architecture of the time, with respect to their pillars, 
arches, and ornaments. 

t Sec Note [H]. 
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maintained. A late and most beautiful in- 
stance is the nave of St. Mary's Abbey, in 
York, now dilapidated, 1270—1292.* 

T. Wartont has denominated the "absolute 
Gothic," as being entirely free from any mix- 
ture of the Saxon or first Nonnan style. 
Westminster, Tintcrn, Monmouthshire, and 
Netley Abbey, Hants, are superior examples, 
which resemble each other so nearly, tbat it is 
a fair conjecture that they were all three the 
work of the same architect. After the total 
dereliction of what has been aptly termed the 
Romanesque distinction, as having grown out of 
an imperfect imitation of Roman mtxlels, in the 
architecture practised by the Normans, arose 
the ** Karly Englii^h style," which, from credi- 
ble evidence, made its first appearance in Eng- 
land after the middle of the twelfth century. 
But the English did not adopt much decoration 
so early as the Germans and Frencli. " We 
can imagine that they would al>antlon with re- 
gret, the Iwautiful simplicity and sobriety of 
their former style, in which they had so emi- 
nently excelled." 

Now wa.s first seen geometrical tracery in 
windows, with mullions of the naiMiead and 
toothed mouldings. Of the same date and 
description arc likewise the elalwrate compart- 
ments and ribs, which are wrought upon the 

• Vrtmla Mtn. PfuUt. + Kitaif on Spemtr. 
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surface of the vaults, after that the simpler 
forms were relinquished. J he cathedrals of 
York, Lincoln, and Ely, contain at this time 
not only the most exquisitely wrouglit and 
variously designed specimens of Gothick sculp- 
ture, and minuter carving ; but those which 
remain to us in the greatest perfection. The 
patterns were composed of geometrical figures, 
with forms of foliage, all very delicately 
finished. 

But it is beyond controversy, that the first 
Norman architects, in the lengthened vista of 
their nave, which was not interrupted by the 
choir-screen, produced a sublime or imposing 
effect by their simple grandeur, and amplitude 
of dimensions. The transition from this noble 
simplicity to rich embellishment, was in certain 
instances, from the different airas of the build- 
ing, sudden and abrupt. In the galllee, or 
great porch, and the inside of the tower of Ely 
cathedral, we have perhaps the first instance 
of a mural arcade, or one placed merely for 
ornament against a wall, composed of tiers of 
subordinate arches, which are not interlaced. 
Of the last description, are many in the earlier 
Nonnan churches. They were double cylin- 
drical columns, with bases seated upon a 
single plinth, wherever they were applied. 

A very memorable period in the progressive 
history of church architecture in England, 
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were the reigns of Edward, the Third and that 
of his immediate successor. 

In the middle of the fourteenth century, the 
first-mentioned monarch had designed, begun, 
and completed his collegiate chapel, dedicated 
to St. Stephen, within his palace, at West- 
minster, lu skilful construction and exces- 
sive richness of internal decoration, it had no 
equal in England ; and Wiis the rival of the 
Sainte Chajielle at Paris/ A.s the most gorgeous 
s|)ecinien of internal decoration, by the appli- 
cation of sculpture, painting, and gilding, this 
chapel, when in its perfect state, excited ad- 
miration, as an example well worthy of the 
best period of curious art. 

Paintings upon the walls, wliich were de- 
veloped a few years since, at the ea.stern end, 
were the historie.s of Job and Tobit. There 
were then seen portraits, most richly illumi- 
nated, of St. George, King Edward the Tliird, 
his Queen, and each of their children. These 
have been separately and scientifically de- 
scribed. 

Under the auspices of Wykeham, himself 
eminently versed in the science, we have the 
boldest instance of the second manner or pure 
Gothick. Very few Greek or Roman architects 
have carried technical ability and a strictly 

• See Note 1 1]. 
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correct calculation of the proportions between 
strength and burthen, beyond the master masons 
by whom churches in the fourteenth century 
were built. The vaults of several of the larger 
dimensions, are only from nine to ten inches 
thick ; and the outer walls, though more than 
fifty feet high, do not exceed two feet in thick- 
ness, at their summit. The equally clustered 
pillar, with a comparatively low and sharp 
arch, prevailed in the first part of the reign 
of Kdward the Third, over which was placed 
an open arcade, as originally introduced into 
the Norman churches, and was adopted, as 
far as the idea only, from them. Of the beau- 
ties which characterise the style of this asra 
in particular, a complete specimen offers itself 
in the octangular louvre at Ely, which, and 
the chapel of our Lady attached to the cathe- 
dral, were the sole design of Alan de Walsing- 
ham,* and executed by himself between the 
years 1322 and 1349- It is certain that archi- 
tecture was understood and encouraged by eccle- 
siastics in that age, and it is pleasing to rescue 
the name of a single practical architect, so 
eminently superior to others of his own time. 
Whilst those who designed and completed the 



• He is styled in an old chronicle of Ely, ** vie venernbt- 
( ct «rtiliciosu» fmtcr.*' — Inland's Collectanea. The masicr- 
rnaton had no higltrr titK> thnii Latomuf (litornlly stone-cut- 
Itr), as it occurs in th? same MS- " Hoc anno 1319, obiit H. 

E 2 
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great churches on the Continent are recorded 
scrupulously, respecting their talents and 
works, our own, not greatly inferior to them, 
are rarely to be ascertained. 

Con tern ]>orary with Wykehan), lived Rede, 
Bishop of Chichester, an adept in the science 
and practice of architecture; and many others 
of the prelates and abbots of that day prided 
themselves in giving certain proof of their 
architectural skill in rebuilding their churches, 
or very frequently adding to them and giving 
to them a pervading symmetry of style. 
• Much of the fame of the illustrious W. 
Wykeham, whose establishments have insured 
the gi-atitude of posterity, and which is re- 
newed daily in the minds of individuals, was 
his skill in architecture. The two St Mary 
Winton Colleges, and the grand nave of his 
cathedral, afford a perfect ])roof • 

Bisht^ Wayneflete acquired from him, his 
science and taste, whose great works he imi- 
tated in Magdalene College, Oxford, which he 
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Lalomm. qui lub Johanoe Abhate cte Evesham aulam abba- 
ibiap RTtifirio)^ compo*uil." 

W hat in said of Du^hetto, the architect of Pisa, is equilljr 
tru« of manjr a Gothic master- mason. 

*' prudcns Opwralor, el Ipse Magister, 

Constiluit more nolcriter et ingcnioK ^—EfntapJi. 
• See Note [KJ. 
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built, and the plan of Henry the Sixth's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, for which he gave the design. 
Beckington, after he became Bishop of Wells, 
derived his knowledge from the same source, 
and added much to the splendour and conve- 
nience of his cathedral. 

That we have still the power of viewing so 
many ecclesiastical structures in their pristine 
state, is an obligation due to the prelates of 
the middle centuries, since the conquest, 
among whom this triumvirate were eminently 
conspicuous. 

'• In a preceding age, Bishop Quivil had given 
a complete design for the rebuilding his ca- 
thedral at Kxeter, which, singularly pure and 
beautiful in itseU^ is more remarkable for the 
pursuance of the same plan for fifty years in 
succession. So scrupulous was this adherence, 
that although many innovations in architec- 
ture had taken place during the interval, the 
church appears to have arisen perfect at once, 
rather than to have slowly grown to its con- 
summate beauty. The stupendous fabric of 
York Cathedral has a nave which was erected 
in the earlier part of this century. Such a 
sameness of manner was eifected in known 
instances by a total alteration of constituent 
parts, in so decided a degree as to produce_ an 
apparently contemporaneous character. 
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It is a well supported opinion, tliat in the 
second a'ra of decorated Gochick, the ornauicnts 
of the roof gave a tone and character to tlie 
whole e<lifice, and, in fact, pervaded the inter- 
nal plan. About the year 1315, an ornament 
was invented, as applied to the mouldings of 
windows. It was the placing of small bosses 
thickly in the grooves of tlic muUions, resem- 
bling tiail-heads. An early and gt>od specimen 
is seen in the south aisle of Gloucester Cathe- 
dral. The surface of the tower of Hereford 
is 50 covered. Later, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, was introduced an arch singularly formed 
of four segments of circles contrasted, like an 
ogee, as commonly called. Tlie cathedrals of 
Lincoln, York, and Ely, contain, at this time, 
not only the most exquisitely finished and 
variously conceived specimens of Gothick sculp- 
ture and minuter carving, but those also which 
remain to us, most entire. These ornaments 
were composed of foliage, flowers, or geome- 
trical forms, very delicately finished : on the 
columns and mouldings are embossed ornar- 
ments disposed witli taste; and upon the 
grounds of the various compartments were 
pointings of religious or historical subjects, 
large and small [K)rtraits -of eminent |K>rsun- 
ages, with numerous arms, devices, and orna- 
mental scrolls, gilded and coloured with a 
splendour which imagination suggested, and 
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ingenuity brought to perfection.* Externally, 
the parapet* were perforate<l in triangles inclos- 
ing open trefoils, or the rountl was exchanged 
for the square quatrefoil. In the groining 
of the roof, the interlacing was not greatly 
inferior to the tracery in the heads of windows, 
with horizontal lines and circular bands on 
the surface, and riclily carved bosses at each 
juncture. A very common feature of this 
style is, a small round bud, consisting of three 
or four leaves which open just sufficiently to 
show the bud in the centre, placed in a hollow 
moulding, instead of the toothed ornament, 
before so common. In such, are likewise 
placed flowers of four leaves, as well as gro- 
te.sque heads ; the capitals are various, and the 
crockets are carved with great boldness and 
beauty, more resembUng the natural form than 
previously. This was the age of most richly 
ornamented buttresses. The west front of 
York, and the east of Howland, with the 
ruined east end of Walsingham, Norfolk, are 
among the most worthy of selection, Exeter 
Cathedral and York Minster exhibit a plain 



• See the Account of St. Slep/ien'a CAtrpel, Westminster^ hy 
the Society of Anliquariet. >'oundcd by li<lw(ird the Third, 
and fioisbcd in VM&. Lengtli ninety feet, brcadlli thirty 
fi-ei, height fifty feet. The whole uf the interior was most 
richly painted and gill. Walter WcsUm was the master- 
aiiMNi. 
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and decorated roof, both of them of a correct 
style. 

The western doors of York are of the richest 
execution and deeply splayed, having the 
flowered moulding with leaves, in the grooves. 
Other porches are finished by battlements or 
bands of high open work. In door-cases, we 
may observe a series of small niches with sta- 
tues, carried up like a hollow moulding, as in 
the south entrance into the choir of Lincoln, 
and another in the cloisters at Norwich. 

The windows of this Horid style contained 
as many as nine lights, made by slender muU 
lions having heads, wrought into circles, tre- 
foils, or quatrefoils, feathered or crocketed 

But the Anglo-Norman, having lH*en once 
relinquished, was never again adopted, either 
simply or with analogy. Until the close of the 
reign of the first Edward, the prevalence was 
decided, and all the previous confusion between 
the Anglo-Norman and the Pointed styles had 
ceased, and was universally abandoned about 
that period. With incredible lightness, the 
" Early English," or » Lancet" style, exhibited 
elegance of decoration and beauty of propor- 
tions in the reduplication of their arcades and 
pillars. The art of quarrying large masses of 
stone was not introduced very early into Eng- 
land t • and shafts of a single piece, before the 
* CrwjrV Arrh. oft fie Middie Aget. 
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close of the twelfth century, when they were 
applied in slender columns, were generally of 
Purbeck or Petworth black or grey marble, 
uited solely for the purposes of decoration. Of 
these, were several distinct and insulated shafts, 
but the whole collected under one capital, at 
first of the roll moulding only, but afterwards 
carved, to represent the leaves of the palm-tree, 
indigenous in Palestine and Arabia. The large 
middle shaft was surrounded by four or six 
smaller ones. When applied to the muUions 
and jambs of windows, they are in two pieces, 
banded in the middle by a fillet or ring of cop- 
per, the hinder part of which is inserted into 
the stone-work by a staple. From the win- 
dows in the transept of York cathedral, known 
as the five sisters, with those likewise at AVor- 
cestcr, and a single one in Our Lady's chapel 
at Hereford, we may be inclined to think that 
the " Lancet style," soon after its introduction, 
fivas not surpa.ssed by those in subsequent 
usage.* 

A verv favourable view of the manner which 
distinguishes the first part of this ara (1320), 
as applied both to roofs and arcades, is seen in 
the cathedral o^ Bristol. f Both the aisles are 



• Thtf whole height ia ihirteen feet »^ve.a inches ; (he buM-s 
nine tiichvs; aiid the eapitals one foot and three inches in 
diameter. — Wild's W'orretter Cat/iedraf. 

f *' I''roin &i]iall pillaii in the tide walls, coiTcsponditig 
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equal to the nave in height, and have internally 
roofs of a complex construction, of which none, 
exactly resemblant, were ever after adopted in 
England. 

But previously to another style of known 
pecruliarities, the longitudinal and transverse 
roofs were combined and complicated; and 
the conoid vaultings were studded with knobs 
of foliage at the interlacing of the ribs; the 
western front was fringed with pinnacles ; 
and those were again enriched with numerous 
statues; and the Hying buttresses (arcs-bott- 
iants)^ formed of diagonal ribs, inclosing seg- 
ments of circles, in order to give them light- 
ness, and were rendered ornamental by boldly 



with otiicrs in thr insulated piers, spring arclmt about half 
the elevation of tho^e whicl] diride the aisles, having over 
iheni a curnia! with oroamifnts o( vsrious devices and xpaiw 
driU perforaled in trefoils. Aljove these is the roor of the 
aiale, which, risinjj from each side, is united lo ribs springinpj 
over points of the insular arches, thu« fomiing two niiBllcr 
open Bichcs, and thereby increasing the lightness, novelty, 
and elegance of the design. Tlie groins are extremely slen- 
der, and in the centres and angles rest on brackets of human 
heads." 

" Inserted in the lateral walU on the north and south arc 
richlv-oriuiiiieiited recesses, the canupien of which are of so 
singular u iiuture, tbut any exactly Mniilar will nol probably 
be teen in any other cathedral. They have a very rentark- 
flbk- character, each being formed of four segments of rircles. 
having deep crockeifn and a la^ fininl at every point." — 
Buckler's LaiJteilraUt iirutoi. 
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crocketed finials. Of this descriptiun are many 
attached to the French cathedrals, at an earlier 
period ; but they are among the latest instances, 
witli us, of tlie " Decorated style." 

The 6rst professors of the Decorated^ pointed 
style, were ambitious not only of excelling each 
other in point of geometrical skill, but by the 
invention of an endless variety in designing 
ornaments which should be applied, more par- 
ticularly to their arcades and columns, in the 
spandrils, capiUils, and friezes. 

This exuberance tended to the complete 
abolition of the '* Lancet," or previous mtmner, 
af^r it had lost its characteristic simplicity ; 
and in the commencement of the reign of 
Richard the Second, it appears to have been 
no longer in usage. 

In order to form a criterion of this pure 
Gothick, let me observe, that tlie pillars became 
smaller and more numerous; that both those 
and the arches were Hlled witli mouldings pe- 
culiarly beautiful in their forms and effect, 
which were frequently enriched with foliage or 
other embellishment. A more complete s|)eci- 
men than the nave of Winchester or Canter- 
bury, cannot be atlduced. The general form 
of the arches became more open, and those at^ 
tached to windows and niches were univei"sally 
adorned with crockets tied at the top in a rich 
knot of flowers, resembling the blossoms of the 
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euphorbiuni • The windows, especially those 
at the east and west, were widely expanded, 
and their heads ramified into infinite intersec- 
tions with quatrefoils or rosettes, which bear 
on the points of the arching muUions. The 
roof hitherto had not exceeded a certain sim- 
plicity of ornament, yet tracery was spread over 
the groins of the vault, which rested on brack- 
ets or corbels, carved into grotesque heads of 
kings and bishops. 

The large and lofty central tower (for the 
more ancient belfries were usually detached), 
and the cloisters richly pannelled, having a 
most delicately fretted roof, were added to 
many of the cathedrals and conventual church- 
es then existing. Withinside, the canopies of 
tabernacle work over saints or sepulchral effi- 
gies, the shrines of exquisite finishing, repeat- 
ing in miniature the holder ornaments by which 
the building was decorated on a large scale, in 
the high altars and skreens of indescribable 
richness, continue to fascinate every eye by 
their beauty and sublimity. Even on the out- 
side of these magnificent works, as the western 
fronts of Wells and Litchfield, and on Bishop 
Grandison's skreen so placed at Exeter, there 
are embellishments of equal merit. The facade 



* The foliaj(t; imitated uo the fimal.s anil eaiiitalf ia that uf 
plants which art indif^t-nutiB in rn](rsUiu'. When ouioparvil 
with the ruphorbiuiu, thr r^hcnthlann' will he ftiiind exai't. 
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of the cathedral of Salisbury, although of the 
preceding age, in which the pointed style was 
frequently mixed with the round, and the orna- 
ments of either indiscriminately used, is one of 
the most ancient, simple, and regular now re- 
maining. The eye dwells with more satisfac- 
tion on a broad surface, relieved only, and not 
distracted, by ornament. Abbot Wheteham- 
stede's skreen at St. Alban's, Prior Goldstonc'a 
skreen at Canterbury, Ralph Lord Neville's 
skreen at Durham, and that by Bishop Fox in 
Winchester Cathedral, exceed in richness or 
correct proportions any specimen I could ad- 
duce of the first description, but they are of a 
Ifiter a^e. 

The shrines and tabernacles applied to burial 
chapels or sacolla, or to the canopies placed 
over altar toniKs, were subjects upon wiiich the 
most ingenious architects displayed all their 
talents — for the sculptors worked only in sub- 
ordination to their plans. The chapels and 
tombs were erected entirely upon architectural 
principles, and they afforded a very wide scope 
for variety and minuteness of ornament. It 
may be remarked, that while the great struc- 
tures of any century in particular hnre a gene- 
ral, and sometimes a near analogy, to their con- 
temporary style of building, scarcely any two of 
these sepulchral monuments, although of the 
Mine sera, are exactly similar. Fancy was 
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indulged to produce the richest effect, uncon- 
trolled by rules, which are indispensably neces- 
sary to architecture upon a large scale. 

The fashion of canopied tombs prevailed (as 
in Westminster Abbey) much earlier than the 
reign of Edward the Third, who erected one at 
Gloucester for his unfortunate father. It has 
several tiers of open arcades, piletl one on an- 
other pyramidally. Our cathedral and conven- 
tual churches still retain many very interesting 
specimens, and many were destroyed at the 
Reformation, when the edifices which enclosed 
them, were utterly demolished. For exquisite 
finishing and various workmanship, those of 
Bishop Gower and of Archbishop Bowet in St, 
David's and York Cathedrals are most remark- 
able for spiral Gothick. For size and mas- 
siveness, the series of prelates' toinl>s at Win- 
chester and Canterbury, are noble examples. 
A very able and satisfactory investigation of 
the subject is given in Cough's " Sepulchral 
MtmnmentSt' a wOrk that reflects honour on 
the study of English antiquities. 

In this style successful efforts both of sculp- 
ture and painting were superadded to those of 
archite<:ture, by the introduction of can'ed 
effigies, in niches or on sepulchral monumenti^ 
and of portraits or scriptural subjects, stained 
upon glass with radiant colours, with whicli 
windows of great ex]»anse were most richly 
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embellished. The history of these arts could 
not be given, in this part of my work, in a 
satisfactory abridgment Volumes on these 
subjects are already before the publick, to 
which my readers are referred. The indusf- 
trious Carter has left two volumes of illustra- 
tions of " jirii'ient Sculpture aud Paintiu^ in 
E7igiand:" and sepulchral sculpture has been 
amply investigatetl and copied in the works of 
Gough and Stothard. Of paintings in oil or 
resinous gums, as a vehicle, upon the surface of 
walls, the most remarkable are in Westminster 
Abbey and Exeter Cathedral, as still extant ; 
but a series^ more splendid from a profuse ap- 
plication of gold, was that discovered some few 
years since in St. Stephen's Chapel, then the 
House of Commons, as I Iiave already remarked. 

The history of .stained gla.ss in England, 
would require a distinct work to offer all the 
information concerning it, which has been col- 
lected by myself and others. It may be merely 
necessary to observe, that it was first connected 
with architecture in the reign of Henry the 
Third, and reached its zenith in the fifteenth 
century ; and that we had eminent professors 
in the reign of Charles the First. That the 
«rt was ever lost is a vulgar error ; and it has 
been exquisitely practised, but on a new prin- 
ciple, in the present day. 

Philip the 'I'hird, in 1285, erected three 
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crosses on the road between Pariit and St. 
Denis, the lieiglit of each of which was forty 
French feet (48.4), with niches containing 
statues as large as life, after the funeral of his 
father Louis, the canonised King of France. 
The crosses in England were imitated from 
them in 1296. Those above noticed were 
destroyed in the revolution 1790. The Foun- 
tain and Stone Cross at Rouen, although built 
so lately as 1500, nearly resemble those which 
were erected to commemorate Queen Eleanor.* 
Of the Abt>e>' (lates, which still remain to 
attract the attention of the architectural anti- 
quary, as they are not numerous, a list is sub- 

' In the third volume of the Monumenta Vett/ita, ihe 
crosses ar tSeddinglon, Waltbain, and near >'arlhamplon, are 
beautifully engraved in Imperial folio; and more pictu- 
rcsquL-ly in quarto, in liritton't Arcii. Antiq. 

The most elaborately wrought market.cross on the Conti- 
nent is that at Xurembourg. It is of the same age a» thni 
at Coventry, (m> well described by Hollar'^ etching,) and was 
probably iu prototype. The destroyed cross at Abington, is 
said by Aubrey to have nearly resembled that at Bristol, in 
its plan and ornamL-nln. In those later uaes the statues were 
usiiallv covered with gilding and colours. "For ingenious 
invention, elegance of general form and proportion, and 
beauty of parts no exterior of the ornamental kind of the 
architecture called Uothick con compete with Queen Kleanor'ft 
crosses. The aspiring shape of the cross, between a pyramid 
and obelisk, sxtitU the light elegance of its parts, and ^>'«> it 
;i character of gracefulness. Gcddington is nnn the roost 
perfect in its remains, and Waltham the most curious in its 
details." 
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joined.* There are several grand specimens 
peculiar to their several feras, which are admir- 
ible, and doubtless many of the dilapidated 
monasteries could once boast similar append- 
ages. The cscochcon of the founder always 
lieLd a conspicuous place among other archi- 
tectural embellishments. 

*St. Augustine's at Canterbury; St. Augustine's at Bristol; 
I Si. Ethelbert'B, Norwicli ; Peterborough; the two at St. E<i- 
tnuodbbury, Suffolk; Battle Abbc-y, Suswx- More particu- 
larly, these later instances in the fifteenth century, an at Mai- 
T«m, ^Vorcestorshire, being nearly eoliro. But one of larger 
diinen<JofiR and greater beauty remainsi at Thomhara Abbey, 
LiaeolnKhirc. It is rivalUxl by another at Kirkbam, in York- 
shire* which, previously to its partial dilapidaliuut was of a 
still iQore elaborate and elegant design. The entrance gateway 
{bnoed under a lofty tower or campfinile <rf Evesham Abbey, 
in Worcestershire, offers a singular example, and of much 
(greater magnitude than any of the above mentioned. It •was 
a huA effort of (lothick, at the Iwginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The entrance gatr6 of Magdalene College, f>i(ford« 
and of St. JolinN and Trinity Colleges at Cambridge, exhibit 
a remarkable style of archit4'*;ture. 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF THE FIRST DISCOURSE. 



[A] page 16. — I believe that I am the 6rst traveller who 
publifthed this conjecture, in IftOO. Daring a short stay at 
Pisa, upon a first view of the Raptiatery, I woh led to form 
this notioa, which I will ickoowledgc to h&vc required a more 
minute iiivesti;*ation. Mr. Smirke follovred me soon after- 
wards, and published a paper id the Archaotogiot vol. zt. 
p. ;)63, oddres&ed tu our cominoii and most reRpected friend 
S. Lysuns, Director, in which my lirsl idea is confirmed. 
Uis proofs, with the argumeDts he has deduced from thero, 
were conlroverted by the late Sir H. Eoglefield, (vot xv. 
p. 373,) with titat correct knowledge <^ the subject whicb 
be certainly po»so«sed. 

Within these few rears pa.<it, two gentlemen to whose de> 
ciMon I bow with respect, have assured me, after s wduloua 
examination, that the Guthiek ornaments, both of the wiodows 
of the Ciunpo Banto, and externally, in the Baptistery, are 
adscititious, and not coeval with those original iitructures. 

[B] page la.— To the uoious of Gray, Bentham, and 
T. >V^artoa, aA clossicks in the science of Gothick architec- 
ture, may be added that of Dr. Mitner, of Winchester, who, 
whalerer be the acceptance of his new theory of its origin, 
must be allowed to have been intimately conversant with 
ihe general subject. It is remarked by T. Warton, wbeo 
comparing the Grecian with the Gothick^ tlt^t " ^»tti and 
propriety gratify the judgnieiit, but they do not affect the 
imagination." — Sotet an the Minor Poems of MUton, p. 91. 

It wa§ T. Warlon's intention, had he Hved longer, to 
have published the History of Gothick Archilecturty for 
which no man was more eminently qualified, with, perhaps, 
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the excfpliou of Mr. Gray. He oniiuuncL-d that plan in 
-1781, in the third volume of the History of EnRh»h Poetry. 
Diu. Cest. Rom. p. xxii. The intended work was to coiuist 
of •* Ob!iervation», critical and historical, on castles, churches, 
riex, and other rooDumcnts of antiquity, in various 
parts of England i to which will be prefixed the history of 
architecture iu England." — Vol. I. Dm. 2, note. 

James Eeisex, architect, of Canihridge, purposed to have 
written ihe Hisluryof Gothick Architecture; but he did not 
find leisure or encouragement sufficient to more Ihau the 
commencement of a uork, for which hi& practice had in a 
great degree qualified hiui. He publitbed un Kssay on 
** Hound Churches'" in Kiigia/td.-^A colltrlion of iittays on 
GothUk Architeclure, was pubh'shed by Taylor. 8vo. 1801. 
Tbew were among the fir&l efforts to introduce a knowledge 
tod iove of our national architecture, and pointed the way to 
the new opinions and the numerous and extensive investi- 
gaboos, which hare been ^nce given to the public 



[C] page 20. — This fancy is older than Warburlon. 
Stuketcy, in his Itinerary, dcseribing the cloisterg at Glou- 
cester, remarks, " that the idea of Gothic is taken from a 
walk between trees, whose l)ruiichiiig heads are curiuubly 
imitated by the roof." — Iter iv. p. 69. 

Spence, in bis Atiecdotei of Pope, (8vo. p. 12.) relates a 
eonvefRation to prove that he suggested the original ides to 
[Warburton. Both the tlicory and practice have been recom- 
IjDcndcd in a quarto volume, with' many plates, by the late 
Sir James Hall, which depend on surmiM-s and reasonings on 
tbem, much more ingenious than satisfactory. He assumes 
as a fact, that the Brst Christian cbureheii, founded in Kng< 
land, were Milely composed of wicker work; that such were 
Ibe prototypes of those which were built with stone; and 
that they furnished the-original examples of every ornamen. 
tal form or particle, which was afterwanls introduced. Willi 
deference to the ingenious author, such a |)o»ilion would be 
lubsianiiated with difficulty. 

F a 
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[D] pa^ 23. — The Norman coluniDs arc various both 
ID pfiint uf fonii and unmnieiUt but are uf equnl thickneM 
from iHl- base to (lie capital. The eorliest kiiuwii are rude 
cyliiidricnl upttn a hi^h (ilinth, to which NUCcecdiHl polygo- 
nal ones, and others formed by a combination of slender half 
columns round a tliick pillar. Tho«e of the second period 
are ornainetitvd on the siirfiice vnth a variety of mouldin)^ 
aiid Botiietimes chaunelcd cither ]K:rpeodicularly or gpiroUy. 

f E] page 24. — It is said to be a proof of genuine Saxoo 
architecture^ if the mouldings upon the face are likewise coo- 
lioucd upon the nottit of the arch, as in the rcmaias of the 
oonventual church at Ely. The Opus RuMANUH, or £o- 
manesque, is indubitably the original of the Saxoo round or 
semicircular arch. There are not wanting in this age of 
architectural controvorsy, indiridual critics who deny this 
test, nnd the Saxon pretetisions of Harfrcaton, Waltham. &c. 

1 KJ page 27- — The Saxons had, in fact, no style of tliejr 
own, but introduced the debaHrd Romin, as then practised in 
France, and chiefly during the tenth century- Edward the 
Confessor brought the improvements in that style from Nor- 
mandy ; and tiie most that we havu now rt-tiiaining, is cueval 
with him. William of Malm»bury distinctly marks the vari< 
alion of style brought here after the Baxon Hera, by the cocle- 
siafttical architocls, who were introduced and patrontned by 
the Norman bishop*, " noi-o tdijieandt genrre." By cerlatn 
German writcra, it ii contended that the Saxons, upon ihdr 
invasion, brought with them their own dcbaited Roman. 

[Q] page'^t. — Triforium (Glotsar^). " Imo, in ipso rauro, 
in modum clauntri per muri vel parietis interiora, eo per-; 
duelum, ut tratieitutn pnebeat locum ambire tiivc p4M-hi«lrai] 
et eircuire, ex alto, volcntibu;;." From the onginol Saxon 
(Iuj»h-F*p«, thoroughfare. Triforium, according to Uu Cangv* 
» a surroumiing border. — i-Vffm Scrlptam edit. Grruasiii 
Hitt. Doraberneinit etchsie. *' Super <|uem murum, via i 
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qua* iriforium appellalur, et fenestrw superiores," in Lao- 
frnneV building at Cantprburj. lo thtr earliest instancCK, 
this kind of passage was made on!_v before the upper win- 
dows; and tile npacc aflerwards so oLTupii-cI, was Jcfl solid. 
The irifnria were large in proportion lo the work above am) 
bdow them, and applied us gallcrivs in the substance of Ibe 
walls. The first (cnown are said to have been those in the 
veatibulo of the Holy Sepulchre at JcnisuU-m, built bj- Con- 
frtantine Monoiniurliua in lOlR The circular or basilic ter- 
mioatioD of choirs ortf^nated in France. It was adopted by 
\ortnan architecttt at Peterburoiiph , Norwich, Gloutesler, 
Canterbury, Tewksbury, and Litchfield. The choir was 
more anctentlj in too short a proportion to the nave; the 
■pace between the Iranseptfi wa.** subsequently added. 

[H] page 47. — It is remarkable at Wallbam Abbey, that 
the arcade of six tnas«ive cylindrical pillars have a corre- 
spondent number placed immediately above them, which are 
ntiivly opeii, and having no divinon or ornament placed 
■gain&t their sides as in other instances; but at Chepstow in 
Monmoutlisliire there are, in the nave, tlirw stories or tiers 
of round arches. It was the same priory of Strighoel, built 
■oon after the Norman Conquest. 



[I] page 50. — La Saiiite Chapelle at Paris, was built by St. 
Louis, begun in 13411, and (inistied in 1274, from tbe designs 
of Pierre de Montreuil, one of the earliest and most cele- 
brated of the French architectSj in 1275. The interior was 
n exquisitely carved and painted under tbe int.-pection of 
Raoul, the famous goldsmith, that it had, previously lo the 
erection of St. Stephen 'e Chaptl by our Edward the Third, 
DO rival in Kurapc^ in point of splendid embcUiflhment. 
Both these chapels h,ive received a different destination— 
one for the archives of France — the other as attached to the 
Uouae of CaninionK. St. StepheHi's Chapel by the Anliqva- 
rian Society, Plales. 
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[K] page 52. — " In the year ISR*, the munifioeDt founder 
completed the building of New College, the north side of 
which, containing the chnpcl mid hall, was an edilice which 
for extent and grandeur exceeded any then known, in either 
University. The elcration has aU that dignity whicli results 
from proportion and bannony of puns. The inlemal pro- 
portions of the chapel, (antechapel, eighty feet bv tliirty-slK; 
choir, one huiiJrod feet by thirty-two, and sixty-five feet high 
before the lowering of the roof,) are symmetrical and correct, 
even ao as to emulate those uf a Grecian temple ; and the 
lightnesA of the arcade di\iding the antechapc), could have 
originated only in the genius of the immortal Wykeham. 
I speak of them asi they were left by him ; and of tli« sub- 
sequent alterations, those in 1630 and 16^ had spared the 
architecture. From the decay of the roof in 1781), it was 
found necessary to renew it totally, and Mr. James Wyat was 
intrusted by the Society with the remodelling of their veneit 
able structure. 

" To disparage by petty criticism, a worit which few survey 
without admiration, would be an invidiou» attempt. It il 
with diOideiicc and respect for the eminent talents of Mr. 
Wyat. that I venture remarks, dicuted aolcly by a love of 
truth. 

"It will be pt«\-ioMsly inquired, whether it wereMr.Wyat'a 
intention to restore this chapel to a perfect correspoodeace 
with the style of architecture by which Wykcham's age is 
definitely marked? or was he at liberty to introduce tlic or- 
naments of Aibitequent architecture, by his judicion» adaptii- 
tion of which a beautiful whole might be composed? With 
no great hazanl of probability, we will suppose that these 
improvements bad been gradually made during the lapw of 
the last centuries ; yet it can scarcely be allowctl, that Wyke- 
ham*s plan bas been followed with accuracy. 

" For the restoration of the altarpiece, as a part of his de- 
(iign, Mr. Wyat has great credit ; and we will not scrulinixe 
loo closely whether the scriptural historic*, in marlile baa. 
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rrliefs above the altar, could have been made b^ any sculptor 
of tmy country tben in exiateDce. 

*' Considering that the very niimeroim canopies and pedes- 
tals were not to be restored to their original destination of 
fxiDtaiDitij^ images, would it not hare produced a better effect 
if the scries hvl been eunipi>!u:d of fewer and larger niches ? 
There h now no bold mass of ornament ; and the largest, 
which i» the organ-case, is viulaled by a conceit, which nvert/ 
fatlidious spectator iniglit call a peep-hole. The whole is so 
coloured, b8 to convey an xAi-m that it is constructed with 
Btone; and candour niu»t allow, that upon every principle, a 
stone organ>casc is mure novel than well adapted. In the 
rettoration of a Gothick chapel, we expect to be gratified by 
(wnamentti, taken from Icnuwii authuritv, and applied, as we 
nay supposa that they might have been by the original 
architect ; nor are wc content with mere efforts of fancy. 

"It is the opinion of aconsiderable critic (GiVp/n), that the 
Oothick roof loses Its beauty, in every degree, in which it is 
rmdered more flat; ;ui efTect sufficiently obvious upon a 
comparifion of the great centre arch and the heads of the 
windows, with the expanse of the new vaulting, with which 
they have an imperfect accordance. 

" In the canopies of the stalls, we are brought forward to 
the luxuriant Gothick of Henry the Seventh; and the applica- 
tion of the grotesquely-carved subsellia to the present read- 
ing desk;, is a new idea with no adherence to costume. 

" Viewing the present chapel, not as a restoration, but an 
ioiitalion of style*, aubscqucnt to that of the founder, where 
will the archetype of the organ-case be found ? The execu- 
tion of the whole is exquisite : and it niight have b««n sup- 
posed tliHt Mr. Wyat would have recurred, at leant to the 
tomb of W. Wylteham, in Winchester Cathedral, built by 
the Bishop him«lf, for the purest of ail outhoritiea in the 
minuter Gothick or shrine work. In that church is an unri- 
valled series of sepulchral sacella, including the whole uf the 
6(teenth century, from Wykeham to Fox. In the first- 
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mentioned tomb, all i» simple and harmonious — the pn^ressiTe 
richness of the two others, and the exuberant littleness, yet 
heavy in effect, which distinguishes the last, appear to have 
been imitated, by Wyat, without much discrimination. If, 
indeed, the question be, whether in this instance, be has 
imagined or collected what is most beautiful in the style 
called Oothick, the suffrage in his favour will be universal : 
but if it be referred to the single point of just ccHnbination, 
those will be found, who will not scruple to avow their dis- 
sent upon known principles and characteristics of the Oothick 
manner, familiarized to them by many examples. 

" Yet whatever dispositions for censure may be indulged at 
the. momoit, no mind, especially a poetical mind, can quit 
this beautiful and highly-decorated scene, without sentiments 
of the fullest gratiBcation." — Ob$ervations on Et^lisk Archi- 
tecture, 8vo. 1806, p. 116. 

Of those parts of the Cathedral at Winchester, which are 
attributed to Wykeham upon just authority, the rebuilding 
of the nave is the principal. 



DISCOURSE II. 

ON THE VARIOUS MODES OF ECCLESIASTICAL AIICHI- 
TFXTURE IN ITALY, SICILY, FRANCK. CKKMAKY, 
THE NKTHLULANDS, SPAIN, ANJ> PORTUGAL, TO 
THE CLOSE OF THE FOUKTEENTH CENTURY. 



IN ITALY. 

When the architecture of Greece and Rome 
had lapsed into oblivion and decay, and its 
former splendour was faintly demonstrated by 
its ruined temples, the establishment of Chris- 
tianity induced a necessity for sacred edifices. 
The churches built by Constantine and his 
immediate successors were all of them formed 
upon the plan of the Roman basilicac • During 
his reign, and under his auspices, in the fourth 
century, arose the magnificent church of Santa 

• Gibbott (vol. iii. p. 292, 8vo.) quolcs from tlie Fcclcsjas- 
tical history of Kusebius an account of tlu-si* early churchi-s, 
with their splendid nrctiiteclure and ornainentK. ^Vilh re- 
spect to rrclcsiftstical nrchitcctitre in Italy and France, from 
lite fkg,v of Constantine to Uiut of CharlcniaKDv, thv most per- 
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Sophia at Constantinople, the admiration of 
the Christian world at that earlier period, as 
that erected upon its ruins by Justinian re- 
n^ains to the present day. To Constantine 
likewise are attributed the nearly equally spa^ 
cious and splendid churches (basilicae) of the 
Holy Apostles at Constantinople and of St. John 
at Ephc'sus, both of which, although recon- 
structed upon the model of the Santa Sophia, 
are now to be discovered only by their ruins. 
He is likewise said to have founded the church 
of St Paul, without tlie walls, at Rome, which 
was rebuilt or ]>erfected by his successors — by 
Tlieodo.sius in 386, and by Ilonorius in 395. 
Each of these grand structures could boast 
an interior composed of marble columns of 
excessive height and beauty, transferred to 
them, being the richest spoils of ancient cities. 
In two of the instances above-mentioned, they 

Epicuous account is tliot girea in llie Essay "hy Whittingtont a 
work deservedly valued by nil who wi»li fur sound infor- 
ination on the subject of Gulhick. architecture, and to which 
it is more expedient to ref«r the reader, than to extract 
largely iVxini it I have already adverted to these factf Id 
the introduction to (hejirst Discourse, p. 3. 

The limt church of Sunla Sophia, in its whole interior, was 
covered with paintings and mosaics in gilding and colnurR, 
with mawnry not unworthy of tlie best state of the arm, after 
they had begun to decline. What remains in the wcond 
church built by The*»do(iu», unmulilatoH by the Turks, when 
they had adapted it to their own worship, is a spU-ndid proof 
of original cxcellcitcc. 
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still are seen, and present to us, identically, 
many wonderful specimens. 

This slight notice of the earliest Christian 
basilic£e may introduce the a?ra and style of 
the great church of San Marco at Venice. Of 
the origin of that singular structure, we learn 
that two nameless ' architects, from Lombardy 
and Constantinople, were employed in great 
works by the Republic or the Doges (1046 — 
1072), and that the latter gave the design; 
wliich will account for the prevalence of the 
lower Greek manner of roofs, with cupolas and 
semi-cupolas, as peculiarly characteristic of this 
instance. This exaiuple stands alone ; and the 
change of style which took place in the suc- 
ceeding century precluded imitation. These 
Greek architects were employed in Italy to 
apply the fragments of classical edifices to 
buildings of their own irregular designs. 

The Duomo or Cathedral of Pisa appears 
to have been nearly contemporary : its foun- 
dations at least having been laid as early as 
1069. After its completion, arose the Baptis- 
tery in 1153; the Campanile* (leaning tower) 
in 1180; and the cloister of the Carapo Santo 
in 1275. 

• See Diuoune I. p. 17. The exact doclinfttion of the 
Cftmpanile is twelve feet ctev<m inchcfs Dogljsh. It is ao 
absurd fancy that the leaning tuwer was built so, intt-nlionally, 
only to show how far a tower might gravitate before it fell. 

The 
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Of the first-named, the plan describes a Ro- 
man cross : the na%'e has double aisles, styled 
collectively " cinque navate ;" the transept and 
choir have also double ones ; the termination 
is circular, and a dome rises from the transept. 
The absis or clievet of this cathedral was the 
protot>'pe of those subsequently applied in 
Italy, and was certainly copied from the Ro- 
man basilic®. Tlie columns in the interior are 
very numerous. Clusters of small arcades, so 
supported, are placed before the walls both of 
the fa^-ade and transepts, are alike numerous 
and conspicuous on the ouLside, and thus dis- 
criminate a style, of which this church in parti- 
cular has been considered as the prototype* in 
Italy* These architects of the early Pisan 
school were Boschetto, lionanni, and William 
the German ( Tefiesco)^ Nicola da Pisa, his son 
Giovanni, and their descendants Andrea and 
Tommaso, to the fourteenth century. The 



Tlie largest bel) veij^hs ten thousand pouiu^ aifd tbe total 
height is two hundred and seven ly-ciRhl feet. There are two 
hundrtxl and scvi-n mlumns, in all, attachcti to the exterior 
walls, which arc circular, the capitaU ot which arc all of them 

whimsically difTereot Vrom a late survey hf B. Crray, 

A Tchiteet, 

The Campanile, or Bell Tower of St. Jean, at Cawi. i» 
round, built wiLh marble, having seven ranges of columns, the 
total height being ninety feet, with a declination of thtrleeo 
from the biwe :— 97. 6 — 1 4. 1 , Knglish. 

* Sec Note LA) pij^ iia. 
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marble mucli more frequently used, was not 
dug in Italy. Greece offered to the plunderers 
a much more abundant quarry ; and the genius 
of the architects was most admired in the adap- 
tation of Grecian fragments to the churches 
which they were employed to build. The ships 
which were sent into the Archipelago by the 
Genoese and Pisan merchants, were usually 
laden upon their return ^nth the spoils of clas- 
sic architecture, when the dilapidated temples 
near the coast were left an easy prey to these 
mercantile adventurers. To controvert this 
opinion, in part only, it must be allowed that 
there were very considerable remains of Roman 
architecture in Pisa. 

Towards the close of the eleventh century, 
we may fix the true ajra of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture in Italy, which is known to ]>ossess a 
distinct and individual character, varying equal- 
ly from the ancients and the style afterwards 
generally denominated as Gothick, which ulti- 
mately prevailed in other countries of Europe. 
Almost at the same period were constructed in 
Pisa, the Duonio, the Battisterio, and the Tower: 
at Venice, Florence, Sienna, Padua, Modena, 
Pavia, Piacenza, Orvietto, Kologna, Milan, and 
lastly the Vatican and the sanctuary of Loretto. 
Each of the large and magnificent structures 
opened an ample field to artists for the display 
of their talents in architecture, sculpture, and 
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the arts of d«i>ign in general. Upon tlie sub- 
ject of the original foundation of these build- 
ings, severally consideried, very satisfactory 
notices are afforded by Cicognara, in his 
interesting work * 

But the Lombard, or heavy Norman, bad 
then obtained in Italy, and can be scarcely 
discriminated from the same Optut Hanutnum 
in the more northern parts of Kurope. It is 
observed by the late well-informed and indus- 
trious investigator, Mr. Kerrich of Cambridge, 
** That it maintained its usage there, in all its 
different styles and ages, there can be no 
doubt. The cathedrals of Piacenza, Parma, 
Cremona, and Pavia, are all of them of what 
we call Romanesque, or of the Transition 
style of architecture, and do not differ more 
from some churches in ICngland, than our 
churches do from one another." f The church 
of St Francis at Assizi, seventy miles from 
Rome, built in 1S40, is precisely similar to 
that of the same a:ra in England, at Tintern 
Abbey, where the vaulting is with few ribs, 
the windows highly iwinted, and the tracery 
simple. In the churches of S. Maria Novella 
and Santa Croce at Florence (1279 — 1350), are 
windows formed with Gothick arches. " The 



• Histoirt de plus eilibrti Arehiteetes, tfe. — Paris, 2 torn. 
Hvo. 1M30. jvar Quatrcmcrc dc Qiiincjf. 
-f Archxohgiat vol. xv. p. 299. 
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pointed arch alone does not constitute Gothick 
architecture, although it may be said to be pe- 
culiar to it. Its light pillars, long thin shafts, 
elegant foliages and vaultings — its tracery, and 
numerous other graceful and nameless forms 
of beauty, are originally essential to it, and full 
as necessary to its general character."* Gio- 
vanni da Pisa, the son of Nicola, was employed 
to build the small church of Maria della Spina, 
near the bridge over the Arno at Pisa. It is of 
the lightest Gothick, and so highly ornamented, 
and wrought to such perfection, that it waa, 
according to Vasari, temifa miracuiwia. In 
later times, the term Gothick has been re- 
strained to the lighter style only in archi- 
tectural descriptions in every language of 
Europe.f 

The knowledge of construction gradually de- 
clined in Italy from the death of the old Lom- 
bardic or German architects, and finally ex- 
pired with Arnolfo Lippi, who began the church 
of S. Maria del Fiore, according to Gothick 
rales : tills circumstance prevented the comple- 
tion of the cupola for upwards of a century ; 
and the arduous task was reserved for Hrunel- 
leschi, the celebrated inventor of a style of 
architecture introduced by him into Italy, dur- 
ing the fourteenth century. It has been said, 



• HSS. Kfrrich, Brit. Mu5. f See Note [B] page U4. 
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that by his means his coantrymen were first 
induced to abandon the Gothick style ; and 
that he brought back to the minds of the Ita- 
lians tlie love of Grecian, or, at least, of the 
best Roman architecture. At that period, the 
subject ceases to belong to the present inquiry, 
and has been introduced mei'ely for its histo- 
rical analogy.* 

IN FRANCE. 

The style of architecture of the earliest usage 
in France, and peculiar to that country, must 
be in a degree considered as the true prototype 
of our own, as we have borrowed notliing from 
the schools of Italy, — yet with decided varieties 
and deviations; we may therefore be called 
either imitators or rivals. That regular pro- 
gress which, in English architecture, ap|)ears to 
form a gradation, is seldom found in France. 
Here it may be traced from the simple arches 
of Salisbury to the gorgeous turrets of Henry 
the Seventh's chapel. In a general and com- 
prehensive view, we must yield the superiority 
to France, for loftiness both of conception and 
practice, with a single almtement, that the rich 
vaultings of our later Gothick far e\c*i\ any 
thing of asimilar description on the Continent ; 
and with respect to certain parts of the edifice. 



* SwNotc[CJ page lU. 
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the cloister and chapter-house have a space 
and elegance, of which no comparative exam- 
ples are there seen. A greater simplicity pre- 
vails in the capitals of clustered columns, in 
the early French style. In this respect, a 
comparison of the nave of Salisbury* with that 
of Amiens will decide this fact, although they 
will not be found to be strictly analogous. 
The excellence of the English Gothick school 
is seen more conspicuously in certain piirts and 
details. In the best specimens of the Prench 
school, we are struck with the admirable effect 
of comprehension, in the architect, both of 
unity of design and consequent beauty. The 
elevation of the most celebrated churches rises 
firmly from the basement, and is composed of 
very bold and commanding masses. Of their 
great dimensions and space, it may be compe- 
tent to observe, that the western front of York 
could be placed beneath the roofs of the choirs 
of Beauvais or Amiens. Nor is the whole effect 
produced by magnitude alone. The facade, 
which presents broad and imposing members 
in its porches, buttresses, and towers ; and the 
perforated tracery in the divisions and open- 
ings, scarcely ever practised with us, demands 
our praise of its admirable beauty. These are 



* Sec an ucuratc comparison of their relative parts in 
WkUtingtotCi Esaay, p. 199. 
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slight and general observations, and lead us to 
a more historical detail concerning the progress 
and perfection of the art. 

The manner of building peculiarly Nonnan 
had prevailed in the north of France ante- 
cedently to the (Conquest of England. We 
have evidence, that the church of St. Denis 
by the Abbot Sugerius, Ndtre Dame at Paris, 
Chartres, and Rheims, were in a state of com- 
pletion before that period, which fact the still 
remaining parts of each sufficiently confirm.* 

Among the most genuine instances of archi- 
tecture in Normandy,! which may still be in- 
spected, are the two great conventual churches 
of St. Stephen and the Holy Trinity at Caen, 
erected by William the Conqueror and his 
queen, during their lives. And as it is the un- 
doubted prototj'pe of our own, it may be more 
to the purpose of this Discourse to confine re- 
marks to Norman examples in a great measure ; 
although it is certain that the same principles 
prevailed in every other province in France, 
whidi however were adopted with a certain 
discrimination. For the Koman ornaments 
were more frequently imitated, and the want of 
correct taste and barbarous massiveness were 
almost peculiar to a Norman structure. Com- 
parison has established this fact. The twelfth 

• 8« Now [D] psge Ilfi. t See Note [Kl page 115. 
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century, indeed, produced three several revolu- 
tions in the architecture of France.* At first, 
all was Lombard ; which then became inter- 
mixed with, or was in fact superseded by, the 
sharply-pointed arch ; and at its close, this 
was expanded, and, in several instances, orna- 
mented to a degree of perfection not even 
attempted in England before another century 
had elapsed. The highly decorated and florid 
style originated and reached perfection in Ger- 
many and France many years before we pos- 
sessed any similar demonstration of the change. 
In those countries, the golden age of this 
style continued from the middle of the thir- 
teenth to the latter end of the fourteenth 
century (1250—1390). 

The circular style had reached its zenith be- 
Iween the close of the eleventh century and 
the beginning of the next ensuing. The round 
and pointed are then seen frequently inter- 
mixed, particularly in the windows, which are, 
in fact, the distinguishing marks of an aera. 
Clustered columns are annulated, or tied toge- 

• " A severe aimplicitv characterises Lisicux; Coutancea 
(1056) is distinguished by its elegance, abounding in deoj- 
ration; Seez (1080), at the same time that it unites the ex- 
eel]eiic« of both, can rival neither in thnt which in peculiarly 
its own."— .Co/www. The French antiquaries have oodm- 
dered the crypt and chevet of St. Denis as of the earUest date 
now remaining. St Germain dos Prcz and N6tre Dame at 
Paris Micceeded to them. Clugny was rebuilt in lOgii. 

(1 2 
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thcr in the midtUe, as at Bayeux, St. Stephen's, 
Caen, and Westminster Abbey, Salisbury, and 
the Temple Church. 

It is worthy remark, that in the Cathedrals 
of N6tre Dame at Paris (1170), and Canter- 
bury (1174), the round Norman pillar, finish- 
ed by an irregular Corinthian capital,* are 
most frequent. Such had previously appeared 
(1140) in the conventual church of Clugui, 
the dimensions of which far exceeded those 
of any other monastery, the total length being 
not less than six hundred feet. They are like- 
wise in the ruined chapel of Castel Vetrano 
in Sicily. 

The exuberance of Gothick fancy was dis- 
played in rude sculpture during the earliest 
Norman .Tra, and applied itself principally to 
the capitals of pillars, in naves, crypts, and 
chapter-houses. The subjects are multifarious : 
leaves, flowers, and vegetable representations in 
almost every possible combination of them ; 
satirical postures of the human and animal 
form, but rarely as in nature ; monsters com- 
bating with, or destroying each other ; Our 
Saviour thrusting a spear into the mouth of a 
serpent, or weighing souls, with Satan, as a 
monster, pushing down the opposite scale with 
a sword. These designs were anterior to, or 
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contemporary with the most ancient in Eng- 
land, and the very fertile parents of similar 
invention, although less capricious or lux- 
uriant.* 

I will now advert to those instances more 
particularly, which, by a certain selection, may 
point out the progress and change of architec- 
ture in Normandy, chronolo^cally stated.f 
The earliest and leading peculiarities, and which 
were brought by Norman architects into Eng- 
land, were subterraneous chapels called crypts, 
supported by many short cohimns with carved 
capitals, always under the choir; the basilic, or 
semicircular terminations of the choir, styled 
by French writers chcvet ; two tiers of round 
arches in the nave, springing alternately from 
square piers and round pillars, and nearly 

* In the Chfipter^iiouiie of St. Gforgcs Ac Bochcrvillc is a 
double capilol sculptured with subjects of real curiosity : it is 
• band of nuiHiciaiu, i^ach willi an instrument [hi-n in usage, 
ad foniiing & concert. They afford an authentic evidence 
of tbc history of musii: as practised by the Normans io the 
thirteenth century, and are satisfactorily elucidated by Mr. 
Dottce. Turntr, vol. ii. p. 13. 

The pillars of the church of St. Pierre in Caen have all the 
capitalH sculptured in bas-relief, of which the Ahh6 de la Rue, 
is his "EsiaU Hiitoritjuts tur la Ville tie Caen' has given a 
Mtisfactory explication. Tliey represent subjects taken wholly 
5oiu poetical rumancca. The double columns and capitals 
in tlie choir of Canterbury, buik b^ William of Sena, resem- 
ble thosfi in the cathedral of the laKt-mentitHied dty. 

+ Sec Note [G] page 115. 
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equally divided. Of these, the upper one open- 
ed into a gallery for walking, or triforium, 
sometimes over the vaulting of the aisles, or 
confined to a passage within the thickness of 
the walls. The windows were single, narrow 
externally, but placed under an open arcade 
within, having the central one considerably the 
highest. These details occur in the Abbey of 
St. Stephen at Caen, built by the Conqueror. 
Jumieges, contemporary, and equally curious, 
was desecrated and destroyed in 179S; and 
Bee has been entirely taken doivu : Fecamp 
has escaped the storm. 

The above-mentioned are of the first «ra ; 
but the Kame gradation from the most simple 
to the most {:omplicated, which may be traced 
in England, docs not occur in France. There 
were several distinct schools, of various charac- 
ters. The change was instantaneous. 

It were beyond the compass of these remarks 
to enumerate the peculiarities or excellence of 
such magnificent structures as the Cathedrals 
of Rheims, Beauvais, Chartres, Amiens, &c. and 
to enter into any detail concerning them.* 
The reader may pursue such investigations 
with great satisfaction in several scientific pub- 
lications which have lately appeared both in 
France and England. 



• Sec tlic oppbflie page. 
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Con6niug these descriptions to Normandy, 
the two great churches at Rouen command our 
attention, and will best serve to communicate 
an accurate idea of French Gothick when it 
had reached its ultimate perfection, or, per- 
haps, exuberance. 

It would be a difficult attempt to present 
to the mind of an English artist or amateur, 
who had never visited the Continent, an accu- 
rate idea of two such buildings as the Cathe- 
dral and Church of St. Ouen, at Rouen ; for 
although we have delineations of both, in parts, 
nearly as perfect as can fall within the compass 

* CATURDRAL CHUKCHES, UATBS, AND ARCHITBCTM, 

BKFORK THE CWSK OF THE THIUTEtNTH CE^fTt■RV. 



runxcncs. 



Chsrtres 

Charite sur Loire ■ 

Clugni 

Notre Dsme, Paris . 



Bee ■ . . 

Rheinift Cathedral . 
Cathcdml of Knuon 

SunteCtwpel)e,Pari8 

Lyons 

N otre DnniL-, Maiilra 

St. Germain dcs 
Pr«2, Paris, C!ia- 
pd of Our Lady 



DATES. 



1 



AKCUlTtCTS. 



1029 
1056 
1070 
U61 



1232 

1215 

1216 

1245 
1270 

1280 

1288 



Fulbert 

Gerard. 

Huguce. 

Maurice de Sully. Finished 

by Jcuii Jf Ravy, 1 257, and 

Pierrt'dtf Monti»r«Hu,1270. 
Inpolromnie. Fini»hed by 

VValtier Je MruUtl, 1216. 
H ugitos Li l>crgicr, Cotn- 

pTc'Icd by Robert dc Coucy. 
Ingflrainmp. Finished by W, 

de McuIbii. 
Pierre de Montereou. 
Robert dc Lusarclica, 
Kudos dt* Mutilrii-ut. 

{Finished. 
FoundatioiiB laid in 1237 
Pierre dc Montcrvflu. 
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of the art, such can never communicate the 
effect of an actual inspection.* Nor will it fare 
better with verbal description, if it be extended 
beyond the mere statement of facts, as to the 
effect they produce upon the imagination, or 
the proofs they supply to comparative criticism. 
Omitting any account of an earlier edifice, 
the Cathedral, as it is now seen, was completed 
between the years, progressively, from the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth to the end of the 
next century. 

The points of entire distinction between the 
cathedrals of France and England, and which 
present themselves on the first view, are in the 
grand facade, or western front ; and, in some 
instances, in the transepts ; the portal, or 
great door of entrance ; the chevet, having a 
round or octangular end, with an hemispherical 
roof; the extreme height of the vaultings of 
the nave ; the vast expanse of the circular, or 
rose-windows ; and the numerous chapels by 



• Description, &c. tie S6tre Dame de Houeti — Detcrlption, 
SfC. de rEglise rfc St. Oueti ; par aM Gilbert, 8vo, 1U16. 

Plate* in Pugin'a Norman Architecture, 4to. 1B3B. 

T/tree Views by C Wild, folio, 18i5 — being i)»rt of o scriei 
of twelve olchingB of the inlerior and exteritir ofFrt-nch CAtha- 
drala, which, for accurate pcmpective and picturesque effect, 
are u yet unequalled. Twelve of the Kiigliith have been 
lilicwtfip completed. 

Julimonlt Cathedrales Franfaises^ fol. 1826-30. — IMho- 
graphes, en Livraitoni. 
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rhich the choir and side aisles are sur- 
rounded. 

We can scarcely imagine an architectural ef- 
fect of greater sublimity than that of the faf ade 
of the Cathedral of Rouen, or sufficiently ad- 
mire the profusion and excellence of the carved 
ornaments of which it is composed. A stately 
expanded mass occupies two hundred and fifty 
feet at the foundation, and rises to a pyramidal 
roof of one hundred and seventy, flanked by 
two towers, which are each of the height of 
two hundred and thirty feet, in which respect 
only they are similar. These are, indeed, ma- 
jestic proportions.* The grand entrance may 
serve, in this description, as an example of many 
others in France, in point of style, although it 
is by several exceeded in the effect, as pro- 
duced by more elegant proportions. It requires 
a minute investigation, but I shall only at- 
tempt to give a general idea, for the purpose 
of national comparison. 

The grand porch occupies the central divi- 
sion. It is placed between two large pillars of 
a pyramidal form, with iinials of open work, 
having a lofty pediment ; so wrought, with a 
delicacy and variety beyond the scope of detail. 
Niches richly canopied occupy the whole space, 
adapted, as may be required, to the several parts, 



SeeNolc [H] page 117. 
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and literally peopled with carved figures, from 
the size of life to diminutive forms. 

The architects of the middle centuries (1250 
to 1450), in order to avoid the inconvenience 
of immense folding-doors, and yet to give the 
entrance a proportion suitable to the size of 
the building itself, made the inner opening of 
the gates such as convenience required; but 
the exterior merely to produce an effect. The 
opening, which widens in an oblique, splayed 
direction, from the inner gate to the outer face 
of the wall, is usually ornamented with co- 
lumns, statues with their bases and capitals, 
and foliage-work most curiously embossed, and 
thus is made to form a covered porch, having 
at once the effect of grandeur, richness, and 
solidity. Of the western fronts of our English 
cathedrals, two only, those of Peterborough and 
Wells, have any analogy to many in France 
with respect to their composition or architec- 
tural ornaments ; but the great portals, with 
receding arches, are not seen here in any in- 
stance of consetiucnce- The ptirtals of Rouen, 
Rheims, and Strasbourg, present to us pre- 
eminent examples. 

In the tympanum, over the head of the door- 
case, was frequently placed a large group of 
sculpture in bas-relief. This of Rouen desig- 
nates the tree of Jesse, or the genealog}* of the 
Virgin Mary, by almost innumerable figures. 
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Two grand component members of this mag- 
niHcent edifice are the towers, of great dimen- 
sion and height. The intervening space between 
them is decorated in a higher style tlian in 
other parts, by a parapet and an acutely-formed 
pediment, corapixsed of a succetision of small 
open arcades, the arches of which are found 
terminating with trefoiled or trilobed heads. 
This fret-work conceals the high-pitched roof, 
placed between four large and lofty turrets, 
with pinnacles, likewise of open work, all of 
which, admitting the thorough light, produce 
the most airy etfect. The northern tower is 
the more ancient, but it owes its present ele- 
vation to a singularly high pavilion roof, such 
as were prevalent in France early in the 
sixteenth century. The southern is of a totally 
different construction, as an octangular tower, 
with very large open windows, rises from it, 
and is finished by a rich perforated balustrade. 
It was entirely completed by the second Car- 
dinal George D'Amboise, in 1542. Each of 
these towers has an elevation of two hundred 
and forty feet, and the central, with its spire, 
now in rebuilding, of four hundred and thirty 
feet English. 

Time has treated the decorative parts of this 
beautiful facade as it usually does a beautiful 
woman ; yet the former charms are not wholly 
obliterated. The decay of years has worn off 
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the polish, but the grace remains. Notwith- 
standing that mutilation prevails, the degree of 
original excellence cannot be mistaken. 

As a general observation, it may be remarked 
that the towers, with or without spires, in other 
provinces of France, are very rarely uniform 
or complete : those at Hheinis are certainly a 
beautiful exception to this statement. Upon 
entering the interior, the great length will 
excite more admiration than the breadth or 
height." To the English visiter, the circular 
termination of the choir presents a new and 
imposing effect ; whilst the three round or rose 
windows,! with their radiations of richly-co- 
loured glass, excite an intense and lasting sur- 
prise. The last-mentioned are fifty feet in 
diameter, and may be considered a.s Kuperior to 
those in the church of St. Ouen, and the design 
of the geometrical tracery still more elaborate. 

* ThU L-ircumslauce is (elucidated by a comparison aiade 
between Rouen and York Cathedrals. Nave of Rouen, f. ^9 
by 27.4 ioche», and f.9l high ; of York, f.250 by 103, and 
f.91. G high. The difference of length is only f.ll) ; of 
the width, f. 75.10; whilst the height is nearly the Mime in 
both. But grt^ut interior lengtli diminishes the width to th« 
eye, and (he impression of space is less nt Rheims than in the 
Notre Dame. 

f In the French descriptions of their cathedrals, we have 
the terms " Ocil des ailes," " Rosa vilrea ;" and of a chapel 
in St. Germain da Frcx, " Fenestris egregiis et magna glo- 
riatur KoM.** Forty feet is not an unusual span. — T'>pog. 
CiaUic. p. I, 93. 
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Of the last-meiitioned edifice,* unparalleled 
in architectural ornament, a similar and slight 
notice may tend to a clearer comparison of the 
system with which Cathedrals were construct- 
ed in Kngland, and upon the Continent, in the 
fourteenth century. 

The facades of Rheims, Amiens, and St. Denis, 
are more pyramidal than those in England ; the 
trian^lar gable-ends are profusely covered with 
statues, and the space between the towers is nar- 
rower. In comimring the ground-plans of the 
two churches of N<3tre Dame at Rouen and 
Paris, a memorable distinction occurs. The last- 
mentioned has two double aisles, tlie exterior of 
which are subdivided into numerous chapels, 
and the outline of the wall is plain ; whilst the 
semicircular end of the other is clustered with 
small oratories of a round or octangular form, 
which last plan is the more prevalent. Flying 
buttresses are finished by very tall and richly 
crocketed pinnacles. At Amiens, the space be- 
tween the semicircular and diagonal ribs is 

* The foiindatioa of the preseat church of Si. Oucii U 
■ttribiited to the Abbot Marcilargent, in 1318 ; and its com- 
pletion to iUexandnr de Bemcval, a celebrated architect, who 
dKd in 1440. 

The Apirc of the Cathf^dral has been tnice set on 5re, in 
1117, and in lltOi. Since the last restoration in wood, and 
of a discrepant deidgn, the new spire, now cooipletedt has 
been made entirely of cast iron, upon the model of Salisbury. 
— Giibfrtf Deseripiion, &c. 
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occupied by window-frames of stone placed 
closely together, wliicb are elliptic, with qua- 
trefoil heads. 

The western fa^adeof the church of St. Ouen, 
in its lateral towers, has been left in<.-omplete : 
their intended plan is octagonal. Over the por- 
tal is a gallery with a perforated balustrade, and 
the space immediately above it is occupied by 
a rose window, the compartments of which are 
unequalled in point of delicacy. A parapet of 
open trefoils runs round the aisles and nave of 
the church, and the central tower, octangular in 
the upper part of it, is almost wholly composed 
of tall open windows and arches of tracery, 
terminated, like the south tower of the Cathe- 
dral, with a crown of fleurs-tle-Us. This armo- 
rial figure is peculiar to France, and is often 
introduced into its ornamental architecture. 
One of the most beautiful porches is that which 
opens to the south transept. The roof has 
several pendents (cids de lampe), the octagon 
sides of which are wrought into canopied niches, 
containing small statues. It is surrounded by 
pendent trefoil arches, springing from carved 
bosses, and forming an open festoon of the 
freest tracery. Every artifice of construction, 
and open work of infinite variety, are exhibited 
here. Over the door-way is a large bas-relief 
from the history of the Virgin Mary, which 
will gratify the most curious inspection. The 
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interior view from the great western door will 
excite an instant surprise by the holdness of 
its architecture, the scarcely credible work of 
human hands. '" A profusely decorative style 
spreads itaelf over the vaulting in various an- 
igular compartments, with bosses, heads, and 
wreaths at the joinin^^s. and in such an abun- 
dance and lightness, as to have the appearance 
of embroidery in stone/** 

From the extreme length of this nave,j- the 
height of the vaulting,^ as well as the breadth, 
appear to be much diminished .in optical effect, 
yet there is an exquisite uniformity in all its 
parts. Of the dividing arcade, the component 
members are columns elegantly clustered with 
small flowered capitals, and pointed arches. 
Above them are the triforia, continued through 
every part; the second tier of windows is 
brought down immediately behind them, and a 
thorough light is so universally admitted, that 
we lose the idea of a solid wall. These columns, 
about mid-way, have a very large canopy and 
base for statues, wliich were destroyed by the 
insurgents in 1793; but the effect of them, 
even though so far denuded, is very picturesque, 
particularly in their profiles. At Milan, such 
are placed at the springing of the arches, 
instead of capitals. 




•S« Note [II page 118. 
t F. 264. +, by 96. 10. 



* F. 100. 
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One of the greatest advantages which this 
style of church architecture supplied, was tlie 
space which cuuld admit of the worship of a 
multitude, and an abundant supply of enriched 
or pure light: a provision contrary to the plan 
and system of the ancient Grecian temples. 
Light, so modified, was a chief consideration 
in giving the windows so near an approxima- 
tion, scarcely consistent with the safety of the 
walls.* 

I have }}erhaps digressed too far in thus indul- 
ging a pleeising reminiscence, having inspected 
both these sumptuous buildings in 1826, with 
some attention. An acquaintance with their 
principles and effect may give us clearer views 
and a better knowledge in examining the cathe- 
drals of our own country, and discriminating, 
by a true comparison, *vhat we have originated, 
adopted, or improved upon. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century 
two of the best specimens of Gothick were 
built from the designs of Pierre de Montereau) 
of the Sainte Chapelle, and Our Lady's Chapel 
in St. Germain des Prez, at Paris. 

The church of St. Maclou, at Rouen, may be 
cited as an unique example of the French filU- 
grain style of embossed work, which was at its 
zenith at the close of the fifteenth century. 
They chiefiy consisted of the imitation of fruits 

• FerUtres presque eoittiiiufe$. 
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and flowers. Wlien I saw thuin in 1826, they 
were nearly in a state of decomposition ou the 
I outside, and within, sadly clogged with washes 
[■of white-lime. Such canings in the German 
large churches, are not inferior in jwint of high 
finishing and dehcacy. 

In France, during the course of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, the ornaments were 
more and more attenuated ; their Gothick filla- 
gree became a web and woof composed of 
stone. The bosses of the key-stones spread 
around the groins in large circles and roses, 
perforated and filleted with a singular effect. 
Bas-reliefs of sacred subjects arc seen on 
the outside of the low skreen, placed behind 
the altar. But the most elaborate and beau- 
tiful open carved work excites admiration in 
the noel or circular staircases. Extraordinary 
specimens remain at Kouen, Strasbourg, and 
D'Alby.* 

Surprise produced by the sublimity of the 
vaulting, or the intricacies of decorative art, in 
which the French churches exceed ours, will 
not compensate to the eye of taste for the 
heterogeneous and frequent introduction of 
modern altars, stuck against large pillars, 

• Thi- grand facade of the Cathedral of Orleans was built 
from the desigtu ot M. Gabrirl, so Intu- as 1723. It was the 
laAt, but vtTy interesting effbri of expiring (tothick, in France. 
— JoitmonI, DeKription. 

il 
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totally destroying all the relative proportions ; 
poorly painted pictures ; and figures in bro- 
cade dresses as large as life. Such is the 
sacrifice made to the superstitions of the com- 
mon people ! 

In ICngland, we enter the naves of York 
or Salisbury, of a commanding and unencum- 
bered space. Architecture reigns in sublime 
and simple grandeur. There is no distraction 
caused by subordinate or mean object:} : taste, 
judgment, and science are satisfied ; and the 
heart of man is elevated to a pure veneration 
in the house of God. 

" PRESENTIORKM CONSPICIA1U8 DEUM." 



IN OEKMANY AND THK LOW COUNTRIES. 

The proposed analogy would not be com- 
plete, if these cathedrals were passed by with- 
out a short investigation. In the earlier ages, 
as in other countries, the debased Roman 
style prevailed in all the German churches. 
In the second style, the semicircular arch is 
still retained, hut the towers and pinnacles are 
pyramidal, the windows pointed, and the roofs 
very highly pitched. Another style succeeded 
during the middle centuries, when were erect- 
ed the grandest works of architecture which 
Germany possesses,* and which are anterior to 

• See Note [K] piMte 119. 
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those in England, if not in France, for which 
the late German writers contend plausibly, if 
not with complete success. In the eleventh 
ccnturj', the cathedrals of Spire, Worms, and 
Miintz, were built, and are still admirable for 
their solidity and maj;niticence. 

A German professor (Wieseking) advances 
a very high claim to the invention of the 
Gothick in that country, or, at least, that it 
was there employed earlier than in others. 
He asserts that St. Bernard, bishop of HUde- 
sheim, was the inventor of the ancient German 
style, according to which the cathedral of 
Naumberg was commenced at the close of the 
tenth century; then followed, in 1009, the 
cathedral of Minden; and in 1064, that of 
HJldesheim was completed. Soon after 1100, 
it was introduced into Spain by San Domingo 
della Catrada, in the churches of Leon and 
Lugo. In the same century. Bishop Fulbert 
adopted it in France in the cathedral of Char- 
tres. The Gennan architect I^po, Master 
Nicholas of Pisa, with his son Giovanni, 
brought it into Italy, mixed with the Lower 
Greek, soon afterwards ; and it was employed 
alone at Urhino, Arezzo, Assizi, and Bologna. 
William of Sens, in 1 175, first used it in Eng- 
land at Canterbury ; and it is worthy of re^ 
mark, that a few, exactly similar, are seen in 
Sens Cathedral. 

u2 
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Of the succeeding a^ra are those of Cologne 
and Strasbourg, Friedbourg and Oppenheim, 
which last is much dilapidated. A whole cen- 
tury, from 1877 to 1478, passed, during the 
uninterrupted building of the cathedral at Ulm, 
not exceeded by any church in Germany in its 
stupendous height, profuse ornament upon a 
large and small scale, and sublime interior 
effect* 

The porticoes and the rose windows nearly 
resemble those already described in France: 
one of the last-mentioned, at Strasbourg, ex- 
ceeds in diameter any other known instance. 

But the construction and amazing height of 
the spires are peculiar, and are solely of German 
origin and adaptation. The sculptured orna- 
ments are finished with extreme delicacy, and 
almost universally confined to the representa- 
tion of trees and fruits, flowers and leaves, fan- 
cifully combined in garlands and wreaths. The 
open trefoil occurs externally, but niches and 
statues more rarely ; they are chiefly of kings 
or bishops, of gigantic proportions, so as to be 
viewed from the ground. 

The towers, with their single spires, of Stras- 
bourg, Vienna, and Antwerp, are the most cele- 
brated. We have an account of those intended 



* Comroeoced in 1377, aiul Rniahcd, with the «xcepIJun of 
tbe tower, in U78. Length, 41(i f. ; width. IGG; aiul Ul f. 
high, inclusive of the thickneM nt the \*flulting. — Molier^ 
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at Cologne, which would have rivalled them. 
Strasbourg has a total elevation of five hun- 
dred and seventy-four feet from the ground. 
A square, solid tuwcr has, first, an elevation of 
three hundred juid thirty-four feet; then suc- 
ceeds an octagon, Hartked by four external octa^ 
got) staircases, which are perforated througli- 
out, and strengthened with cramps of iron ; 
and lastly, ,a solid pyramid most riclily crock- 
eted at the angles, and finished by a kind of 
open lantern : the whole structure is exactly 
twice as high as the highest pinnacle of the 
two towers of the western fa^-ade at York. 

Hie most curious spire in Germany for it« 
lace-work in stone filling the interstices be- 
tween each rib or panel, is that of Fridburg 
in the Krisgaw: it is likewise of extraordinary 
height, four hundred and fifteen feet with the 
spire. 

At Malines is the most regular and beautiful 
I'tower, built in 1452, three hundred and forty 
;feet high without the spire, which would have 
been one third more. 

In most instances, the roofs or gables are so 
very highly pitched as to occupy half the struc- 
ture, not concealed by parapets, as in France. 
They are covered with glazed tiles of many dif- 
ferent colours, placed in mosaic figures. No- 
thing can exceed the peculiar but unharmoniz- 
ing effect of this fanciful combination. Such 
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are the leading features of the greater German 
churches, particularly that of Vienna. 

The tower of Strasbourg with its spire was 
the stupendous design of Erwin de Steinbach, 
who superintended its execution for twenty- 
eight years ; his son continued it ; and it was 
brought to a wonderful conclusion by John 
Hiiltz^ a native of Cologne.* By progressive 
stages, it occupied no less time than the interval 
between 1277 and 1439, a lapse of one hundred 
and sixty-two years. 

IN THE NETHERLANDS. 



The spire of Antwerp exhibits a similar plan, 
and rises to an almost equal degree of elevation, 
four hundred feet. Had the total completion 
of the facade at Cologne taken place, or that 
of Mechlin been completed according to the 
plan engraved by Hollar, Strasbourg would 
have been rivalled in sublimity and rich work- 
manship. f 

The deficiency of a corresponding spire is 
equally apparent at Antwerp as at Strasbourg, 
which last mentioned is exactly twice as high 
as the highest pinnacle of the towers of the 

• Begun in 1439. It i» full 530 f. KngUch in bright, 
and oonscquently thirlj feet higher than the top of St, P«t«r'l 
at Rome. 

i- 8i« Note IL| page ISO. 
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western facade at York. As early as the year 
1S48, the German architects began to build 
the cathedral of ('ologne ujwn its present plan, 
and in 1276 the porch of the minster at Stras- 
bourg, under the direction of Irwin von Stein- 
bach : two structures which, though unfinished, 
will be the admiration of all ages, from the 
boldness of their design, the beauty and ele- 
gance of their parts, and the excellence of their 
execution.* 

In. Austria, the spire of the church of 
St. Stephen, at Vienna, is advanced to nearly 
an hi^h a point (four hundred and thirty>two 
feet German). There is a great difference iu 
its plan. It is not connected with the facade, 
but rises from the foundation, sohd, but sloping 
gradually to its apex. Excepting that the 
upper division is thickly pannelled and ca- 
nopied, and the spire itself studded with 
crockets, it is comparatively heavy, having no 
thorough light. 

The roof of St. Stephen's, wljich is so liighly 
pitched as to occupy the sight nearly as much 



• Moller, " Cologne cathedral U (he unrivalled glory of 
this class oC building!^, tlie mosit splendid, »nd perhaps the 
nrl[e»t exhibition of the lieauties of this ityle.* Essat/, p. 67, 
pubtiBhed anonymniiaJy, written by Professor Wheley of 
Cambridge. The lover of Gotfaick wchitccture will find am- 
ple Mtisfftction in the correct plana, descriptions, and eiigrav- 
ii^ of aeveral of thi* Flemish and Oerman cathedrals lately 
piibtislied. 
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as the lower division of the whole fabric, has a 
singular, and by no means a pleasing mode of 
ornament. Glazed tiles, of many colours, are 
formed into squares and lozenges, and various 
mosaic patterns, and have a very inharmonious 
eltect under a bright sun. On the contrary, 
in France, although the roofs are scarcely less 
elevated, they are carefully concealed by very 
lofty parapets of open work, in crocketed 
pinnacles. 

In Flanders, at Malines and Ypres, the ca- 
thedral architecture has more of the regular 
simplicity of the English. The tower of the 
former, finished in 1452, is three hundred and 
forty-eight feet high, without the intended 
spire, which would have been one-third more. 
Yprcs has a tower and transept in the style of 
York or Lincoln. In Holland, the towers are 
square, then an octagon having very high and 
sharply-pointed pediments: and sometimes 
very large pinnacles, which are, but in a small 
degree, lower than the central spire. The 
windows are made of disproportionate tallncss, 
as at Gouda, in order to receive the exquisitely 
rich stained glass, of which the far-famed manu- 
facture was established in tliat city. 

The octangular heiniiiipherical tower by which 
another is finished, attached to the cathedral 
at Utrecht, has furnished Sir Christopher ^Vren 
with bis idea of the Campau lie ut Christ^Churcb, 
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Oxford.* But the Maisons de Ville, or town- 
houses, in many of the cities in Flanders, en- 
grossed, in a peculiar degree and extent, a style 
of grand and most richly-ornamented archi- 
tecture, superior even to that conspicuous in 
their cliurches of the higher order. Many 
might be enumerated, but the instances best 
known are those at Brussels, Ghent, Lovain, and 
Sedan. In France, there is one eminent rival 
—the Palais de Justice at Rouen, which is of 
a style somewhat dissimilar. A leading pecu- 
liarity in Flanders is seen in the extremely lofty 
towers, which rise from the centre of the front, 
and sometimes are conducted to a height of 
nearly four hundred feet : these are all of the 
fifteenth century, and in the manner first intro- 
duced and patronized under Philip, Duke of 
Burgundy. The external surface of the whole 
building is literally incrusted with minute 
filligrain in stone. 



IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

len the Arabs, by their extensive con- 
quests of the richest countries, had acquired 
immense wealth imder the Califs and their suc- 
cessors, they adopted and cultivated the study 

• Etchings of ancient Calheiirab, IhteU de Vi7/c, SfC. in 
FroMt, Germany, Handers, Holland, and Itaiy, iy J. Coneyt 
imperial folio ami qunrto, IB^jO. 
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of the most splendid architecture, both in point 
of the stateliness of exterior dimensions, and 
the exuberant ornament of the apartments. 
They caused the learning of the (ireeks to be 
transfused into their own language, and excelled 
in mathematics and all the dependent sciences ; 
and the perfection to which they attained in 
architecture was solely accomplished by these 
means, the earliest instances having their date 
in the eighth centurj'. All representations of 
human or animal forms having been interdicted 
by the Mohammedan law, other ornaments 
were substituted, such as coloured glazed tiles 
and mosaics, and also that species of decoration 
called from their usual application of it " Ara- 
besques," which is certainly of Egyptian origin. 
" Although the Arab or Moorish style may not 
present an appearance of strength and security, 
yet it gratifies the eye by picturesque decora- 
tions, and it is worthy remark that all its parts 
are perfectly symmetrical, and never degene- 
rate into heaviness and incoherence." 

But in Egypt, at Cairo, Fez in Morocco, 
Ispalian, and Damascus, atid more especially in 
Hindoostan, there are still to be seen numerous 
specimens botli of the ancient remains and 
modern structures, in mosques, mausolea, and 
palaces. 

The only pure sjiecimens of ancient archi- 
lecture as practised by the Arabs, which are 
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familiar to us, are those in Spain, and a tew 
in Sicily; and from these, proofs maybe col- 
lected of the usage of pointed arches long 
anterior to the introduction of them, as a deci- 
sive criterion, in the first Transition style from 
the heavy round arch of the debased Roman, 
peculiar to the Saxons and Normans in all 
the great churches which they built in this 
kingdom.* 

In the church architecture of Spain and 
Portugal, the Moorish and the Norman-Gotli- 
ick appear as distinctly applied in various 
structures of different (eras. Sometimes they 
are mixed in the same. 

The affinity which may be discovered be- 
tween the Gothick style and that which cliarac- 
terises all the Moorish, or more properly the 
Arabic buildings, seems to prove that, after the 
irruption of that l>eople into Spain, it prevailed 
to a certain degree, even posterior to the domi- 
nion of the Saracens, in that country. There 
were, in fact, no similar examples to be found 
Unong the ruins of Greek or Roman architec- 
ture, which were then remaining all over Eu- 
rope; and that manner and those proportions 
which so far resemble such as were adopted 

* *' The Moorish architecture of Spain, from which some 
writers have endeavoured to derive the Gothick, i» curtainiy 
not Gothick, snd is connected with that style only by slight 
and superficial resemhkiiees.'" — Kssay, Anon. (Whclcy.) 
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by the constructors of Al-Hamra, Al-Canzar, 
aiid the mosque at Cordova, the cathedra) of 
Monte Realc at Palernio, and of similar edi- 
fices, were only taught by the Arabs or other 
Eastern nations, where these prototypes alwund. 
The Califes erected stupendous temples both 
in Spain and Sicily, and likewise in the south of 
France, before the Saracens were expelled from 
thence by Charles Martel.* 

The cathedrals nt Toledo and Segovia have 
been much celebrated. It has been observed 
by Swinbume,f that the style of one race of 
Saracens, the Moors, who possessed the south- 
ern part of that kingdom, was totally diiTar- 
ent from the (iothick. The characteristic of 
their architecture is a horseshoe, or more than 
a semicircular arch, at first suggested by the 
crescent, the emblem of Mohammed, which 
prevails in all their works, from the mosque 
of Cordova, built in 800, to the palace of Al- 
Hamra, in (vrenada, begun about the Uiir- 
teenth, and receiving additions till the end of 
the fiftfienth century. The ancient mostjue of 
Cordova does not exhibit the slightest resem- 
blance to the Gothick, but there are a few 
pointed arches in the Al-Hamra.J A splen- 
dour of ornament, in the most perfect style 

* CicogHara^ 1. li. p. 230. -f- TravtU in Spain. 

J Miirphifs Arab. Autitf. iit Spoin, imperial folio, n RKMt 
splendid work in point uf embellishment. 
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of the East, was seen within these walls, which 
is not yet totally obliterated. It abounded in 
mosaics and tiles for floors and wainscoting, of 
porcelain richly enamelled with gold and azure, 
" mosaics of gold, white, purple, blue, and green, 
intermixed, in gorgeous display of beauty." 

In the cathedral of Cordova, which is of a 
square ground-plan, a subdivision internally is 
made by many aisles, divided by eight hundred 
and fifty columns, nine feet from the base to 
the capital, originally Corinthian, of a diameter 
of one foot and a half only, and resting with- 
out a base or plinth. 

There is a cathedral, nearly of the Gothick 
character, at Burgos, as having been built by 
Gothick architects, John and Simon of Cologne, 
after 1442. 

In Portugal, at Leira, there are several 
specimens of Norman design : at the monas- 
tery of Alcoba^'a, the whole is narrow, having 
a nave with an arcade of thirteen Gothick 
pillars, like those of the fourteenth century. 

Murphy, in his scientific account of the 
Batalha, has discovered that David llackett, an 
Irishman, was employed by John the First, 
king of Portugal, in the next century ; an anec- 
dote honourable to the English school. The 
plan of this cathedral, with the mausoleum, is 
in the Gothick of that time ; the ornamental 
parts only are u}K)n the Moorish model 
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The monastery of Alco-Ba2a in Portugal 
was founded in 1170, and nearly resembles 
the Norman style, excepting that the arches 
are pointed. The eastern end is circulai', and 
the style in conformity to the Norman, with 
a great similarity in the sculptured orna- 
ments. • 

The facade of the church of Batalha has a 
deeply splayed doorway of retiring arches. 
There are many arcs-boutans, or flying but- 
tresses, against the walls of the nave, having 
riclily-crocketed semicircles on the lower side.f 

As a corollary to the foregoing observations, 
let me observe, that by so great a contrast as 
that which is usually seen between the height 
and breadth in most of the cathedrals on the 
Continent, and so fre(|uent a perforation of the 
walls, the magical effect of the perspective is 
produced. But the architects had a difficulty 
to counteract, and an indispensable arrange- 
ment to consult. The narrow roofs of the 
nave and aisles might be protracted to any 
given length ; which, if the church had not 
been divided by internal arcades, could not 
have been stretched from wall to wall with any 
degree of practicability. The numerous cere- 
monies of the Catholic religion, of which pro- 
cessions composed so great a part, required 

• Mvrphff'i Tour in Portugaf. f Murphy's B<iialha^ folio. 
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temples of the most extended length, which 
was capable of being tripled by the parallel 
division of the whole s|>ace into three parts. 
The disproportion above stated will be found, 
in the French and German churches, more fre- 
quently, because unmixed with the circular or 
first style, upon a due comparison with those 
of England. 

The lovers of Greek architecture will indeed 
contend, that our first surprise is produced by 
a total absence of regular proportions, which 
we gradually lose upon a strict examination. 
The contrarj' is the effect of a classical struc- 
ture, of which St Peter's is readily adduced as 
the most memorable insUmce. It is principally 
the want of breadtli which makes the length 
appear excessive, and which seems to elevate 
the roof to so extreme a height, in the more 
stupendous of the foreign edifices. 

This comparison does not exemplify a more 
pure or correct taste in any of the nations 
which offer it, to the disparagement of the 
rest. If, in architectur<^ taste consist in a 
just relation of parts, in forming a whole, which 
accords with the idea wc give to the Orders ; 
and the choice and imitation in ornament be 
collected from the rich or simple beauties of 
nature ; it is certain that the Gothick archi- 
tects, of whatever country, have exhibited 
much ingenuity and skill in every instance, 
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but taste, correctly speaking, in few of them 
only. It should at the same time be kept 
in mind, that it has no analogy with classical 
architecture, nor can it be fairly Ju^ed of 
upon the same principles ; nevertheless, there 
is a character of originality, which, in its gene- 
ral and complete effect, surprises till we become 
enchanted with its influence. 



NOTES ANW KXTRACTS ILLU9TBAT1VK 
OF THE SECOND DISCOURSE. 



[A] page 76. —The antiquarian reader will oonsuU Thea- 
trttm Batilicfe PitaPitr, Josephi Marlini, fol. Roma-, 1705; 
And the work by Floininiu drl Burgo. See likewise Durami 
ParaieU dti iidificei. In Ounn's Inquiry into the Origin and 
rihfiuence ofGothick Architecture, Svo. 1819, we hnve a suc- 
cinct and satisfactory view of the early Ilalian areli I lecture. 
** Among the nrchitects of the elevenlK and twelfth cenlurieR 
Boschctto ranks first, for the cathedral at Piss, begun in 
1063, and cumpk-ted in 1092 : I>ioti Salvi (or Allievi) who 
constructed the Hapci&tciy 11S3, Nicola da Pisa, and hiii ton 
Gtovannij (who long presided over the kKooU, and who were 
probably the masters of Citnahue, Ruiniondo, and Bonamii,) 
aitd the two friends and fellow-$tudent»,I>i L»po and Aniolfo, 
were nil Italians, and, excepting the luat, who was a Floren- 
tine, most proWily Piisans. The twelfth century was also a 
remarkable rra for buildingfi and masonry, both for secular 
and religiouis puqwBem. The towers, which are a striking 
feature in the older cities in Italy, were constructed, some for 
ornament, others for defence — of which that f^ the Asinelli 
St Bologna, ( 1 109.) and De' Frari at Venice, (1234,) are among 
the tnurc eonapicuous.'" 

** The first masters In whose works remarkable proficiency 
appears, were, next to those of Pisa, two of the achool of 
Sienna, three of Florence. Among the Siennese wan I^o- 
renxo Maitani, the architect of the Cathedral of Orvictto, ft 
Work which asiigns to him the first place among the artists 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth ceoturies. He not only plan- 
ned, liut for forty yearn (1390 — 133G) supt-rintended the 
progress of that astunishing structure. The early buUdeni 
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{magiUri lapidum, aa they were called,) were cotnmoaly skilled 
In all the sister arts and he directed the i-xLtuiion of the 
ftculpiurcs, broozes, and uioiuiicB, wich which they were then 
embellisbed. It were to little purpose to enumerate his 
cautvinporiuics and fellow-citizens.*^ pp. 59* 60. 

[B] page 79. — It should be remarked, that the ioterior of 
the CRthedral of Klilan, whicli h of the dosm at the fourteenth 
century, is of tbe ssine Gotbick style which prevailed m 
France and Ornnany during thnt n;ra: tbc architect was 
called Zamodia Tedesco, Ihe Gcrraon. May not th« distioc- 
tive appelUtioo ** Tc<ie$eo ^ have been fpveo to Zanx)dia, as 
the firat architect from Germany who introduced their nalioDal 
Ooibick into Italy ? The Italian architects of that lera were 
denominated from tht? place of thdr birth, as Nicols and 
Giovanni da Piu. It is Dot certain thnt Lopo or Jaeopo, 
who has been bo styled, was, in fact, a German architect : be 
built the cathedral ot Arezio in 3210. 

"We hare nothing which might autborine a strict compari- 
■on with the Cathedral at Milan, as to the immeouty of tbe 
work, or tbe astonishing and endle8<j labour which baa been 
expended upon it. Without ascending the roof, oo idea can 
be formed of the vast profusion of elegantly -carved ornaments, 
tbe (rothick work, or the astonishing number of statues and 
alto-relievos which arc fouud there, some very small, other* 
of a gigantic axe — generally speaking, good. They pos- 
aesst, of course, diflcrcnt degrees of merit, as having been 
made in dificrent ages. There is a singular application of 
theiu, which i» seen, I beUcTc, nowhere else — iheii' etand 
upon the very summit of pinnacles and finials. The louvre, 
in tbe centre of the cburdi, is very large, and of grand effect, 
but is disfigured by a wooden spire. Tbe flying aiclies are 
literally feathered with crocVeU."— MS S.KtrricAf Drit.Mtu. 

[C] page (to. — A general view of that peculiar modification 
of tbe Gotbick style, which prevailed in Italy before the 
period limited to 1437, may be more usefully preaenied to a 
tabular form. 
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Datcst DimettsioHSt attd Architects o/' Calkedrais, S(c. 
in Italy, Siciiy, and Calabria. 



nOKMAN AND GOTHICK. 



' VAMBI. 


DATE. 


AKCBITECT, IlC. 


OmiM 




113£ 


Founded by Blartioo Doru. 


Messina . . 


m 


1180) 
U85J 


Founded by Kuggivro Count 


Palermo,MonfeReflle 


of Sicily, in 1100. 


Bcnevcnto 


, 


ni)8 


Bishopltuggivru,liiB nephew. 
Nicola da Pi»a. 


Pulua 


. 


1231 


Arezzo 


{ 


1240 to 
1200 


> La{K) or Jacopo, a German. 


Spc^to. 


V 






vndetto . 


, 


1290 


Lorenzo Mnitani. 


Nspit;ft . 


• 


1250 


Oiovanni da Pisa. 


Siraaa 


, 


i;»B 


LapD da Sittmia. 


MiUn 


• 


1387 


XunKHlia. 



The churches in Sicily, which were erected eilhor by Count 
Rujcffiero or his successors, who formed the Norman dynasty, 
hare not been, as yet, examined with scientific minutcnesa. 
Nonei for its great curiosity, deserves more than the Cathe- 
of Pideriuo. 

[DJ page 82. — It appears that, after the age of Charle- 
magne, io 835, Kutnualde, an architect, constructed the Ga> 
tliedral of Rhcims ; Axon built that of Sees in Normandy, Jo 
1060; in 1222, liobert of Liisarchc Iwrgan thut of Amiens, 
which was finished after his death by his scholars, Thomas de 
CormoDt and bis son R^maull. ( tit Noir.) St. Deais. buitt by 
KudeH and Mathieu de Vendosme, and the facade by Sugcr, 
contains, in the cr>'pt, the most ancient instance of sculp- 
tured capitals and ornamented building in France; and in 
the whole iiiructure are seen cumplele specinieus of the three 
«ras of its architecture. 



JK] page B2. — ArchitecHtral Antiquities oj' Sorrrumtfyf by 
J. Sell Cotutan, accompanied with historical and de»criptive 
notices by Dawson Turner, F.A.S.i two volumce, imperial 
folio, 1822. 
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A Tour IN Sonaand^t for the purpose of invcstigatiag tfac 
Architectural Antiquities of the Duchy, by D.Turoer, two 
volumes, octavo, 1820. 

Pugin and Le Keux'a Engraved Specimens of the Archi- 
tteturai Antiquilie$ of Nornuznd^, quarto, r>ne volume, 1H27. 

Dacription Huloriqtie et Crilique et Vdes de Monument 
ReUgieux el CiviUt let plut rtttutrquabUs da Dipariemeni du 
Calvados (Caen), par T. de JoUinoiit, fol. 18-25. 

nuearel's AngioSurman Antiquities, fol. 1*767, translated, 
with copious Noles, by M- Lcchaudc, Caen, 1823. 

Whittington's Historical Hun-ey of Eccltsi<istieal Edifices 
in Franre^ octavo, second edition, 1811. 

Boisscric, Uistoire et DescriptioH de ia Cathidrale de 
Calogae, avec de Recherches sur Archittcture da Aitcieunes 
CethedraUs, imperial folio, witli a volume of plates- 1827- 

[F]pogc84. — ^Tbeyare likewise to be observed at St.Ororgcs 
de Bouchcrvillc, and Ht. Htldcbcrt dc (ioumay. Sometimes 
two isolated cohimns rise Froii] one base, and are crowned by 
one capila]. At tbe church of Than, near Caen, the termi- 
nating arches of the nave are largej- than the int(>rmediate 
ones ; at Jumicge*, they alternately spring from round pil- 
lars, and from square piera with semi-cylindrical columns 
affixed to each uf tlieir Bides; and at Parilly they are )»up< 
ported by clustered columns, with unadorned capitals and 
ennrmims hexagonal baites. 
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[G ] page ^.—CifogMra has observed {I. ii. p. 228) that the 
** oltra muntani," or architects in the countries north (^ Italy 
during tbe later centuries, had the ambition to enlarge, inu 
prove, and embellish the style of their ecclesiantical archileo. 
ture; for they had perxuaded tbemselvi>s that the f;reatrst 
puftsible beauty in an edifice conaisted in the hiliour, difficulty, 
and expense of erecting it, and by loading it with omamcnta 
of tbe most capricious descnptiun. They are best descrilwd ■ 
in his own language, on the variety of diwriniinative terms 
may be curimu 1q the ipleUigrat reader : — " Alti luggiati. 
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atrani capitcUi, di arcbi acuti cttc intcrcoao areati circulori ; 
di ooloniie longisainie, isJli, annodate, ntortCt spiroli, a^i^u- 
pate; ponendo intomo alle mag^ore porle dei tt-mpj lunghc 
ftfuggilc di colonctti capiUuri, a guisa di pruspcttivi : dando 
alle feneittre uua cunfigurazioiie di fissure furtive, piik cfae 
spcTluiv capaci aV inlroduzinne libern e larga ddls lucu — 
ooai con^titucrono quel urdine,"^ which prevailed fruin 13o0 
to 1500, in the greater Frttidi and German churclu-s. 

" In Italy, (^othick arcbiti-cture appi^m to iuvc been intro- 
diired at a T^ry early period, and tn have acqtiirctl a degree 
of richuess wliicb thv Gothiek buildings of this ojuntry did 
' sot assume till many years afterward." Examples adduced 
are, a window in the Cathedral of Messina in 1190, and the 
Baptistery at Pisa, 1152 — Architologia, vol. xv. p. ;J63. 



[H] page 89. — Dimensioas in EngUthfett, 
Cathrdral, KuLifCN. — Total length, f. 4+2 by li9.11 inches. 
Nave, f. 210 by 27. Transept, f. 177. « by 27. Choir, 
f. IIO by 35. 6 inches. Louvre, f. 164. 8 high. Ococml 
height, f. 91. Aisles, f. 45. 6 high. Exltrmtl keigktt: 
W. towers, f. 230. Fai^ade., f. Il» wide, and f. 230 high. 
Spire, 380. 
CHtiRCII OP St. Ot;RN. — Total length, f. 451.4 inches by 
f 89. including the aisles. Vaulting, f 100 high. Nave, 
1 264. 4 by 36. 10. Transept, f. 140.10 by 36. 10. Choir, 
f. 110.6 to the chcvcl, and f. 76. 6 beyond it. Pillars of 
the nave, deven on either side, f. IS. 6 apart. Those of 
the louvre and central tower an; £. 10. 10 in diameter. 
There are one hundred and twenty-five u-indowB, and three 
roees. The octjigon tower i» f. 240 high. 

We may acquire a more immediate knowledge of these 

[proportions, by comparing them with othcra in our own large 

I churches. 

Chitrch ofi>t.Oueri, nave, f. 36. 10 wide ; flOB Iiigh. 

Westminster Abbey, f. 38, and 101. Louvre, under the 

central tower, f. 164. 8 high. At York, f. 180. Choir 

of G/ouceiter, f. 34. 6 wide ; f. 86 high. Of York, f. 43, 
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and f. 101.6 high. King's Colltge Chapel, Coatbridge^ 
f. 290 by 45, and f. 7fi high. l/c«ry Vllih't Chaptl, Weti. 
mintier, f. 103. i hy f. 35.9, and 60.+ high. 

Praportiun of the excess of tl*e lidglit beyond Ihe width, 
in several choirs and chajwls. 

WvstminBter Abbey, f. 62. 8. Gl(iuc«iter, Chmr, t 51.6. 

Hen.A'IUV»Cliapel. f 40. T King'sColl.Chapel.f. 33. 
York . f. 68. G. 

Rouen Catb«draJ, t 45. St. Ouen, f. 72. 

Comparison is the only true scale by wliich an architec- 
tural Judgment can he fornicd. 

[n the church of St. Ouen is a slab with two portnuts in 
brs»s, of an old and a young man, in lay habits, each of which 
points to a plan upon a tablet in one hund, and with a oompana 
in the other. Inscription :—Alrxandrr db Bbrnbtal 
Maistre de CEuvres des Msfonerie de ceste oglise H vccc Xi. 

[1] ptgfiOS. — Actual m<a$urtntent of the component parti 

of ieveral chief CathedraU in France, taken m French fiet, 

and adapted to the English. 

NoTBE Dame, Taris. — Western towerv, f.221 high. With- 
m the walls, f. 493. 6 long. Nave, f. S43. 9 by 42. a Two 
double aisles with galleries over them, of equal dimenfiioDO. 
Choir, f. 157. 1 by 37. II. Vaulting, f.ll2. tj high. South 
roiie wiiKlow, f. 45. G in diameter. 

KiiKiMS Cathhdral. — Fagade, f. 140. Towera, f. 253 
high. Length, f. 438. 8 by 03, including aisles. Vaulting, 
f. Ilfi higli. Nave, f. 37.11 wide. Transept, f. 16a 
Aisles, f. 22. Triforium or gallery, f. 10 high. 

Ch.^RTRBS CATUBnR.M,. — Old spire, f. 342 ; Dew, 378 (the 
btgheat doubli^ spin-s in France). Lcngtli, f. 37C by 103. 
Vaulting, f. IWi high. Nave, f. 222 by 4G. Transept, 
f. 195 by 40. Pillars, f. 8. G in diameter, with statues of 
the Apostles f. 8 high. Choir, f. 1 14 by 46. 

Baykui Cathbdral. — Length 296 by 76, and 76 high. 

Nave, f. 140 by 48. Ai^^Kn f. IT wide. Tranr^pt, f. 113. 
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Choir, f. 118 by 36. Central Tower, f. 22* high : the 
weetero, f. 330 cacli. 

The Socst French catbcdral, in point of dimeaaioQS, js that 
of Amiens. 



[K] page 98. — An Kgsoy on the origin and progress of 
GoChick architecture, tmci>d in and deducted from the ancient 
ediHcefl of Germany', from the eighth to the sixteenth century, 
by Dr. G. AfoUery arcliitect, Stc. (cxcelltTitly translated, 8vo. 
1824.) The original work wan published at l>arniBtadt in 
1810 — 1822, in fourteen numberB, imperial folio, containing 
eighty-four plates, all of which are of Cathedral Churches in 
Germany. In 1830 was published at Cambridge what the 
very wdl informed autlior (I'rofcssor Whelcy) calU merely 
a iiibHdiary '*£u(i^ on German Churches, wilk Hemarkt on 
the Orip^in of Gotftick Architecture/' 8vo. It is, iodeed, 
re{JetP with novel and moat itatisfactm-y intelligence upott 
those subjeclfu He obser^-e*, that " tlic adoption of tlie 
pfHRted wch in vaulted roofs arose from the requirwiiunts of 
vaulting, and from the nece&aily of having arches of equal 
heights with di0eicnt widths; and it appears that the Aucce»- 
non of conlrivances to which Lhese circumstances gave birthi 
it found more completely developed, and probably more an- 
cient in German edifices thnn in our own.'* 

" Some of the modes of building which had l>een only 
hypothetical KUppoailioiis, when appUetl to English churches, 
were found to have existed as common architectural prac- 
tices in Germany-"— £«a_y, ( i\'/ietey.) p. 3. 

MoUer attributes to tlie architecture of Germany two dia- 
tioct styles — first, that of the aouthern provinces which were 
more immediately under the Roman power, and was borrowed 
from lliem' by a rude imitation ; Hxxtnd, that which originated 
in the twelfth and thirtcentli wnturies, ilie K-adiiig pL-euliaiity 
of which was the pitched roof of extreme height, instead of 
the fiat gables, which rendered lofty internal pointed arche* 
under the triforia essentially necessary ; pinnacles, fiUed up 
witli th« form uf onuinienled windows, aurmounted by gables. 
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and finished by pyramids. " The main forms, 3e well as tftc 
whole system of their ornaments, nrc in perfect harmony ir 
tlicsc chiirche», and rest upon the pointed gable, tbe pyra- 
mid, and the pointed arch. A amilar harmony of form reigns 
in nil the best (ieniiau chiircbes, from the thirteenth to the 
fourteenth centur)*." With respect to ornamental earring, 
a prevalence will he observed of leaves, variously cnmpoced 
and in garlands, above any geometrical form. Such are fn- 
qucntly very finely liniatied, and oiTer very bold profiles. 
The small canopies over the aintueif are sliaped like little 
tower», which admitted of greater embellishment in iht* pro- 
gress of the art.* The German antiquaries and artists have 
published, or are engaged in several magnificent works, of 
the greatest expense and curiosity. 

Moiier has puhlislicd Mtmumem de tArchiltcturt AUc 
mande, with de«:npttons in German, \5 Iivrai»ons, folio, vith 
numerous etched plates, (nine plates elepiiant nhe,) illustra- 
tive of the Cathedral of Cologne in detail. 

Plans and Eievationi of the Church of St. Elizabelh^ at 
Marburg, folio. Largt ditto oj't/ie Cathedral ofOppenheim, 

Bouierie's Culhtdral of Cologne, and the Architecture of 
the Vpper Rhine, a magnificent work, with a volume of 
plates, elephant folio. 

( L] psigc 1 02.—" The Abbey of Altcnbiirg, at a little distance 
from Cologne, now a manufactory, had a church of the same 
admirable stylci and which still exists: this i« said (o have been 
built by the same pernon who was tiic arclulcct of Colognes 
and as it was finished, we are en.-ibled, from the exquisite 
lightness and grace of its interior, to form some cooception of 
the splendid and majestic vision which would have been em- 
bodied by the completion of the original plan of Cologne." — 
Essayt ^^heleif^ p. 67. Many, and lh»<>e among the Bncst 
specimens, it is much to be deplored, both in France and 
Germany, have been converted to profane purposes. Some 
of the most highly-finislied churches in Rouen arc now work- 
shops and mettageriet. 
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A GLOSSARY 

I OP THE FRENCH TERMS OF AUCHITECTURR USED BY 
THE MASTER-MASONS OP THAT NATION, AND BY TllB 
ACTBORfi OK THAT SUBJECT. 

Crtmie — croities fenitres, the transept of a church — the 
loTf^ mndowK of a churob. 

Roit* placiri a as deux extranitct^ the circular or mari- 
gold windows, generally thrw, in a church ; one at the west 
end, nnd one at either end nf the transept. 

Jtibiy a lofty gallery or pulpit at the entrance of the chcar, 
fnxn whence the precentor regulated the choir at high mass. 

La nef, navis ecclcHim, the mid-space of a church, from the 
wpH end to the transept, or to the choir. 

Vaje de la nef., the central line of the roof of the nave. 

Les maitrtsses routes de VigUsti qui campretment la nef 
la cnitie, ei la chirtir, the principal roofs, those of the nave, 
ihc transept, and the choir. 

La voute. a roof formed by stones which support each 
other — in Golhick architecture, by ribs of atone, springing 
from a centre. 

Lt rez de chausile, the ground or basement, as lifgh as the 
water>table. 

Papilien qui lont atcompagnis dt culs de lampe^ ct let 
pttits dais destincf a rectvoir det statues, s kind of pcii- 
dentiTcs whicli arc plained below the intersections of tiolbick 
roofs : — canopies and pediments of niches which contain 
ilatu««. 

Faisceaur de eolonneSy the small pillars round the central 
one; reeded pillars; clustered pillars. 

Portaiii, tbc great entraucv of churches, occupying much 
of the facade. An ornamented porch. 

Tenons en fer, a piect; of iron bound round a square, up- 
right beam, and fastened by a loop. 
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Le* arca-boutants et contreforti, upright or Bjring bul- 
tretaai ; abutments to support thv tlere-storv . 

T^s pyromidfi tt famorltssement, 6mals wliich rise Croui a 
sc|iuin> or polyf^nal turret. 

Les eroteres dt la baluttrade, small pillar* or pediments 
for etatun placed on the sucnrait. 

I^t /ronton*, the highest triangular part of the fafad«, 
including the nave. 

Les mineaux desfndtrts, the niuUlons and tranaomes of a 
window. 

l>es moniuret dea p'ledroita, tht mouldings or groove* of 
the janibs or bead of a doorca»e or window, into which are 
inserted canopies and figures of small size* and which follow 
the course of the arch. 

Les rnurs tontnbutes, the walls of a church abutted by 
flying Arches between the windows. 

LfCi pilUrs bvalanis dea gualre angles de la cnitee qui 
refoivent a la foit la rttombcc de trou arct-boutant$, plaiu 
buttresses which are the baain of fljring arches. 

GaUriet bordets de ballu»trade$ & jottr^ galleries vo the 
roof, guarded by ballustraden of open work. 

Vn luxe d'arieiti rotaces et des euh de lamps ou pendentift, 
touj^un croiuans juiqutt A la renamance, the richness and 
variety of the bossem, roses, and pendants in the roofs, wtiich 
were still JDcrcaficd till the revival uf the Roman architecture. 

Grostes poHtrt' avecjigures d rextrtmiti, large beams wiib 
lillle figures at their extremittci} carved olit of timber. 

Jias-cOlUt luu'er $ide-ai^eH. 

iUealiera toumant en vit, nod or winding otaircascs. Vi» 
is the small circuhu- pillar which ascends from the bottom lo 
the top, the steps like a screw. 

Let retombeei rcposcitt, &c. that part of an arch which has 
its bearings without a centre. 

Arcadti SHf bauia, low arches which rest upon the ground. 

PifHOtu ajourt let laus enricfiis de ttatuet, perforated or 
lhortiugb<Iigbt pediments, surmounted by statues. 
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Faittrea yrura dam ie combU-, comtruitts en ogrvtt windows 

ting on the wull^ aiiJ taken out of the roor, finished in a 
rpointed foriii, with finials, kc. 

Ciardtms, tiie points of iron palisades, wrought libi> fleurs- 
de-lis. 

if ontatiiy the moulding or projecting member which fiai&hcB 
the oornice of a building. 

Pottrtour de ta nef, the internal extent of the nave in all 
its parts. 

Toit eu pavi/hn, a roof, the timber frame of which is raised 
like a t*i»t or a pavilion. 

Statues adotiita li ehaque pUier, statues affixed and placed 
with pedestals and canopies against pillars. 

Bat-relief's graveesen creux, ba» reliefs with under-cutting. 

Pierre de Uait, freestone from Caen ; liais. 

X.O boisteriet, exquisite carving in alto and ba»-r«lief in 
wood. 

CourottneiNent Gal/iiqae d'un parte, the pedimcDt of Goth- 
ick moulding placed on the face of a wall, above a doorcase. 

CargottiUes, moiquerotu a figure chimirtqvx^ waterspouts 

of a capridouii fnrm in the parapets of churches. At Rouen 

were two human figures, called Adam and Kvc, with closed 

Bwaths, the water pas&ing as in nature. Gargouille means 

[litcraUy on open thruat: the Sgure is generally that of a flying 

'^ dragon. 

Clochetom — flochetont djour dilicatemeat travaitUt, tur- 
rets thorough-lighted, with open lace-work in stone. 

Chekardj a campanile or bell-tower, always detached from 
the main body of a building ; tK>mctimv8 constructed with 
timber-frame, covered with lead or slate tiles. 

Menttiseritt carved in wood* or moulded with iron or 
pUster. 

Vn toil pointu. This very sharplyupointed roof was used 
generally for church-towers : others similar, but of greater 
span* when applied to the towera of castles or palaces, are 
called paviliuiis, cither oblong or circular, from their obvioua 
resemblance to a tent. 
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Masnfs, an upright buttress or pedestal, aupporling a 
statiie or figure. 

Nrri'Mrei, additional ribn or veiiia diverging from the lop 
of the vnutting pillar. 

Conoid*, spandril, a pyramid with many sides, with a cur- 
vilinear »lupe ; an inverted curvilinear pyramid. The ood- 
cuvo-coDvvx vaulting. 

Voutturest separate hollows of a vaulting. 

C/irochet. Crocket, a hook, or curled lock, like hair. 

Pendentivet, au miUeu duquel est placee fine image, pen- 
dant*, having a canopv and figure carved in the sides. 

LwietUf a vaulted bay window made in the sides or flank 
of an arched roof, or a cupola, in order to admit light. Louvrct 
the same, t-onmton in halls for the emission of nmoke. 

Fenitres iucaniet, wiodown projecting from the roof, nearly 
08 high OS the ridge, and which rest upon the tide walls, and 
are riehly ornamented in front. 

Grenitr ou dormierftnclre. Grcnicr windows arc made in 
the high roof, to light the granary — Donnier, fur the dormi- 
tory. Tlic above arc peculiar to the large mansions erected 
about the reign of Francii the First. 

Perptndre, a large Btone babnced by equalling (he thick- . 
nc«8 of a wall. 

Quareiies, the square space Included within the aKadc or 
division. 

Jlovtls avK ga/dcts, niches composed of canopiea and 
pedimentji. 

L'cdl det nitles, the large circular windows in the navtj 
and transept, filled with rich stained gla«s, ael in mosaie^ 
patterns without figures. 

La retour d'et/ucrrsj right angle. 

t/nc gaUrie intirUurc prise dam ipaisarur de mtirg dr fnct^ 
an interior wall, taken out of the thickness of the wall, from 
the face of it. 

C/iambranU, an ornamented grooTc made in the splay 
a door-caae. 

Le fond de Cajtsidet Ihe end of the abnis and choir. This 
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kind of Icrminatioa prevailed in ihc thirteenth century : it 
has a Roman origin> and has been cojued in all Norman 
build inj^ 

Contrt-rttablti en menutserie, carved wainscot behind the 
altar — rcredoss, ustiolly of rich cabinet-work in wood, but in 
iHber instances of ba£~rclicf in stone. 

Petiis dais IrovaiUcs ^jour, a ^uall cauopy over a niche 
wrought in open work. 

La coHloun de la vousturr, de$ arceatiXt the outline of 
tbo vault or retiring surface of a. doorcase. 

Le frumeau de /a porte, u pillur placed from the baae to 
the centre of a larf^e door-case, sometimes sculptured with a 
niche <:ontiuning the figure of a Madona. 

Cadre ogive, a frame in the »Kape of a pointed arch. The 
tenn ogive lias been applied bjr French writers to describe 
the pointed in distinctiou to the semicircular arch. 

Let arcs rampatttji. Hying arches which spring from but- 
trcMes to support a wall. 

La chaq/eaie de grand combUt the tinibcr-frome of the 
chief roof. 

Doublet tat^6tit forma lit des iargea peristylet, side aisles 
dividml by a peristyle, as at Nutre Dame, which makes them 
appear to be double- 

GrMtes cotounes itoliet el engages dans let mur$t great 
pillars insulated, or which are detached from the walls. 

Trade, the space between two beams, or between one and 
the wall. 

Amortisument : it includes all the omaments or stotucs 
jjaced upon the summit of a church. I'astigium. 

Arci ogives el let nervura croitscei diagonalmcnt, pointed 
arches with ribs, which cross each other diagonally. " lion- 
gitudinal and transverse bands were first used in roofs. The 
rib ran along the top of the vault.** 

Evidiea ijour, wrought or voided open work ; perforated 
parapets. 

ChapclU de Vierge situc au chevel de reglUe, the chapel of 
the Virgin, always placed iK-yond the choir. 
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Comblt CH charpenlt e/i la/orme de pavUlon, a r<K>r, the 
timber-frame of which forms a pavilion. 

Vne poTche en taiUie, a pnrch which projects far bi'jond a 
building. 

Le linteau du eAamln-anie de la parte, ihelintct, or piece of 
wood or Eton« placed to support the niAsoDry above tlie door- 
WBy. 

Sculptum el (Tentreiaa, carvings and mtoUs inlerUcad 
over grooves and mauldings. 

Obelhques a jour, liniftls perforated or thorough4ighted 
with carved work. 

Nahsaueet de routes ou arrachement e» pierrty the part 
above the import, from which the arch ^priogs to the centre: 
— tervent a contrebuter in poutsee dcs voalci, to abut aguinst 
the ftplaying «p lateral pressure of the wall. 

Le/astige da toit du chaur, the ridge of the roof of the 
choir. 

Tntmeau qui tipcrt la parte en dettXy the upright which 
divides the space of the great doorway. 

Grands area e/t pierre, en pleia ceinturet principal arrhcfl of 
stoar, with circular heads. 

Cadre ogive, grand cadran de la parte., the great pointed 
moulding which encloses the door-case. 

Treves de la nef, cross-beams. 

Le taaitre autel, the high altar placed in the cberet of the 
cboir. 

Lea voutes qui par tears divisions en angles, rentram et 
saillanls, decoritt de Jiguret et de rineeaitx d'orHtments, 
vaults with inlersectiuns of salient and retiriog anglea, deco- 
rated with carvings. 

Cep* de vignes ditoupct a jour qut ivivettt let contours des 
are* ogives aiiui que des entrrlaa et du rinceaux^ brunches r>f 
vines which follow the outline of the pointed arches, a8 well as 
•erolls and other foliage with stems. 

Tympan au-tlestus de la porte^ the space under the arch, 
above the doorway. 
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Vav^Ht corps d< la portCy the projected buildiag of the 



porch. 



l*iUfTS orais sur cheque fate, dt coIohhci 



pillars 



• 



engages, 
oraaineii ivd on each (tux uf the priocJpa] columns. 

Croisesi touretia mnaoKtita tU eoMu, Ur^ tunetB nir- 
mountcd with spires. 

Brtmcfus d "ogivts dant Us voatesy nouvtilea arcades en ogives^ 
sections of Taultii made by ribs, in the form of pointed arches. 

Reuauty a projecting moulcUng or fillet io the splay of a 
Gothick arch. 

Fueilleur, Ihu gruovu iiilu which duuni or windows are shut. 

Arcs doubteux, a double oKade on either aide the nave, 
exactly fimucd, one above the other, as at Notxe Dame at 
Paris. 

SurmoHlces de dockelons et de pyramidts, small towers 
with low spires. 

Rond-point dii chceury rhevet, the eastern termination of 
the clKiir, round or polygonal. 

Grand combU de fcgtite est couvcrt en arJoises, blue slate, 
applied as the covering nf roofs instead of lead. 

La toiture de la croisee, the roofing of the transept. 

Escatitrs en Umafon, e» vis, a wiudiiig staircase; a nod, as 
io bdfrios ; beffroi. 

An ogive omie d^ua dUoupure i jour, a Balicnl angle 
forming two faces, which posses under a vault from two oppo- 
site angles ; a cross-springer i or mere])' a ribbed arch pointed, 
with open work. encloM'd within it, 

V'eitrados de la voitJe, external facings of the ribs of a 
vaalt. 

Cartovchet, a tablet of stone of a capricious form, with 
carvings or inscriptions. 

Fafade surmorUce d^HW ptguou, principal front surmounted 
by a triangular face-, nearest the roof, and highly oroa- 
meoted. 

Dn treftes dccoupis hjouty trefoils wrought in open work, 
and frequently other leaves. 
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Contrefortt mntumtes de clochetoiu et de pyranddtSf flying 
buttresses surmounted at the base with turrets and finials. 

Extrados ome deijolies deeoupurest external facing of the 
arch, omammted vith open work. 

Couronne ducal travailtee ^ Joury ducal crown, or balus- 
trade of a tower, composed of open work, as those at Rouen. 

Beffroi, belfrediu, borrowed from the English term belfry. 

Nervurei croiaUes, cross-springers or ribs supporting vsults. 

Centre de rond-point, the centre of the chevet or termina- 
tion of the choir. 

'Ba$ c6tia, side aides under the triforium or gallery. 

Data truvre, withinude the building. 

Pendentifs ou encorbellemens, pendants or corbel-stones, 
BO placed as to project one over the other. 

Partes pratiquSet mr des profonds voustures ogtoes, doors 
in the thickness or substance of a pointed arched door-^ase or 
vault. 

Deuxjtimbages de la parte, tfae two jambs or sides of the 
above-mentioned. 

En arriire corps, part of a building placed behind another. 

Charpente, the roof of timber-frame. 
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FLORID GOTHICK. IWO— 15SW. 

Church architecture in England, when it 
had reached the zenith of excellence, very soon 
passed beyond it. Sim])l!city, with its hanno- 
nious effect, was now superseded by an accu- 
mulation of minute ornament, which invention 
and skill were employed to supply, and caprice 
frequently usurped the place of beautiful con- 
struction. This has been designated the Flo- 
KiDf with as clear a defiuition as by any other 
subsequently made. 

I have already noticed, that in the course of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries such alter- 
ations of the Saxon and Anglo-Norman styles, 
by which it had been reconciled to the Goth- 
ick model, were frequently made by those eccle- 
siastics whose opulence and taste led them to 
practise or patruni/e the science of architec- 
ture. We have abundant memoirs of bishojwi 
and abbots who cultivated with assiduity and 
success the elements of geometry and the prin- 

K 
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ciplc^ of decoration, when to be applied to struc- 
tures of which they had furnished the plans, 
or at least had sugge.sted the tuain design.* 

The allowed utility of certain discriminative 
terms has led to many, which have been offer- 
ed, but with doubtful acceptation. By some 
authors, too, many divisions have been specified 
which have incumbered the purpose of dis- 
tinctness. " Where, as in not unfrequent in- 
stances, a style of general analogy has been 
mixed with one that is antecedent to it ; or 
where one manner of construction or ornament 
has, as it were, slid into another, to mark or fix 
the precise gradation or transition has often 
proved a perplexing rather than a satisfactory 
task. In fact, a single church should not abso- 
lutely decide the chronology ; but the age would 
be more truly inferred from many churches, 
resembling each other." The earlier has been 
designated as tlie ** Plantagenet," and the later 
as the ** Tudor" architecture, as being appli- 
cable respectively to those reigns. 

Of the Anglo-Norman and Early English or 
Lancet^arch style, I have already treated. I'he 
next in succession has been denominated, from 
the admission of more ornament, the " Decora^ 
tive," or " Florid," which has been defined to 
differ from the Early English principally upon 
that account From a characteristic, to whi( 

■ 6ee Note [A] ]wgv IG-'J. 
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there scarcely occurs an exception, the suc- 
ceeding style has been termed the *' Perpendi- 
cular," as having all its lines and forms drawn 
upwards or enhanced from either the circular 
or horizontal ;* and it differs mainly in having 
certain per{>e>ndicular members, mullions, pan- 
nels, &c. which, in the la^t mentioned, are only 
so in part. 

The fifteenth century, beginning with the 
reign of the fourth, and extending nearly to 
the close of that of the seventh Henry (ItOC) — 
1509), will be found to include the total pro- 
gress of that particular manner of building, 
called, for tlie sake of distinction, the " Florid 
Gothick." It has been lately advanced, if not 
proved, that we born)wed much from the lower 
style of German Gothick, and more particularly 
from that which was then prevalent in Bur- 
gundy. In the subsei|uent age, even that style 
was alKindoned for the inventions of Holbein, 
and John of Pa<lua, in England, imperfectly 
adopted from those of Brunelleschi and Palla- 
dio, the great reformers of architecture in Italy. 

* See RickmanU useful and rery judicious Attempt to 
criminaU the itylet of EttgHsh ArchUettarct Svu. 
Cottingiam, in hiii Introduction to his Account of King 
Slturythe StXf.ntlCi Chaprlat Watimmter, divides llie Nul)jrt;l 
of Gothick nrcliitecIiKV into tliitn- grniid pL>riiNl<i. Ht» dHini- 
tiooa are clearly and diiiliticlly given, and th(>y present a view 
of ibc tranutioos which succeeded each other, and their dates. 
wilh a Hound knciwli-cj^c nf Vif. pmfi-!>.sir>n. 
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The leading pwuliarity of this later manner 
of building is chiefly to be perceived in the 
vaultings of roofs connected with windows, and 
the construction and ornaments of cloisters 
and towers.* 

In the roofs,f the intricacy of figures de- 
scribed by the intersecting of cross-springers, 
or diagonal ribs, and the exact adaptation of 
the complex groins of the vault to the heads 
of the windows, which are more pointed than 
in the preceding age, together with the scarcely 
credible height and thinness of the side walls* 
fill the eye of the astonished spectator with an 
instantaneous alarm for his own safety. 

Jam Injwura t-adenli 

Imminct assiniilis- Mu. I. vi. 503. 



* Comparative mcnsurmtioD. 
King's College Chapel 
Wiad»ur 
H^-nry Vrilli's . 

For the complete externa) renoTation of tliislaHt-inrntioned 
structure, the sum of +2,028/. was defrayed by ParUamenC 
between the years 18(0' an^ 1822. The whole wa« niokt 
ablr and satisfactorily cxccuImI hy the late T. Gayferc, the 
lUBstLT-iaason, who ha.** published an ample account both of 
the elevation and interior, in imperial folio, conipriung a 
a>niplete wries of architectural delineations. 

f Hearne informs us, that Adam de Sudbury, abbot of 
Glastonbury in 1330, afti-r having vaulted the roof of the 
nave with atone, " adorned it with beautiful paintingi.** The 
Bamc was dime oa late as 1S<K), at Winchester aod Chiches- 
ter, by the bi»liup> Vox aiid Slicrburm.*, anil hatl* indeed, an 
aiHiii-iK orijjiii. 
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A fertile Hource of decoration^ peculiar to 
the Florid Gothick, is pierced pannelling, richly 
traced mth graceful foliage, and indiscrimi- 
nately introduced into every part of the origi- 
nal design. Although it exhibits the virtues 
and power of the cliisel, and the patient skill 
of the artist, it unquestionably diiluses a gau- 
diness over the whole, which greatly tends to 
diminish the imposing, yet sober effect, which 
was peculiar to the Gothick in its meridian 
splendour. 

After having varied and exhausted the forms 
of leaves, knots, and bosses with rosettes, or 
pendentives surrounded with pannels or small 
niches containing statues,* the artists frequent- 
ly introduced images of angels with musical 
instruments in full choir, over the high altar.f 

Tracery, particularly when spread over roofs, 
was expanded into a beautiful system of har- 
monious intricacy. Yet a recurrence of these 
minute parts fatigues the eye, and prevents a 
comprehension of the whole design at a first 
view. 

A true knowledge of construction is the basis 
of architectural fame ; and superfluity betrays 

* Where tlic tiill ahnfts lliat mount in massy pride, 
Their mingling brnnches shciot fr<«ii »idf to side; 
Where elfin sculptors witEi faniastic cliiv 
O'er the long roof iheir wiUl embroidery drew. 

T. Warton. 
In (111- dw)ir at (i!oute»tcr. Sec Appondix, p. 183. 
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no less a deficiency in real science, than the 
obvious woiikncss of constituent parts^ propor- 
tionably to each other. The four-centred arch 
is the distinguishing feature of the Florid 
Gothick, for there is scarcely a building of 
that period in which it does not predominate, 
and which has not a groined roof with a ridged 
band. These edifices are magnificent as a 
whole, and are extremely delicate in detail, 
antl, consequently, are more frequently admired 
as the perfection of the Gothick style by the 
generality of observers. 

In the windows we remark an expanse be- 
yond all proportion when singly placed ; or 
otherwise, that they are crowded into a very 
inadequate s]Kice. Circular windows were in 
usage witb.the Saxons. The architrave of that 
at Harfreston is filietl with chinijcras, masks, 
and grotesque figures; and the divisions are 
made by pillars, the capitals of which are form- 
e<I by human heads. But the Catherine-wheel 
window was certainly borrowed in the four- 
teenth century, from our neighbours on the 
Continent, but distantly imiuited. Its more 
usual and ancient English name is the Mari- 
gold, In most of the great east and west 
windows of this age, a circle or rosette, beau- 
tifully variegated, is introduced into the up- 
jKT compartment. Few cathedrals in France 
are without them. They are rarely seeu in 
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England, in a deUched form, but only occa- 
sionally introduced, as at Canterbury, York, 
Chichester, Lichfield, Westminster, Lincoln. 

The perforated parapet and pierced battle- 
ment were first introduced towards the close 
of the same century, and subsequently gained 
both variety of forms and greater lightness, 
by being made open to the air. The elevation 
is infinitely improved by them. 

The chief pinnacles of the }3eauchamp cha- 
pel at Warwick have flat terminations : upon 
these, large crests, usually beasts, carved in 
stone, and holding vanes or banners of metal, 
were originally placed. The same, likewise, 
were at first on Windsor chapel. These orna- 
ments have been removed from both. 

About this period it became more usual to 
place carved escocheons of armorial bearings, 
held against the breast of half the human 
figure winged as angels, and affixed as corbels, 
under the springing of an open arch or groining. 

I omit, in this part of the general disquisi- 
tion, to describe many important accessories to 
large ecclesiastical buildings, which, in later 
centuries, were most remarkable for dimensions 
and beauty. Of such, I have given a critical 
examination in the general appendix of illus- 
trations. 

Cloisters, which were originally, with few 
exceptions, unqrnamented enclosures for the 
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pur[K>!)CS of exercise or religious offices, were 
then found to admit of the full emliellishineiit 
of the shrines or chapels existing in other parts 
of the church. This new application of the 
ornamental particles was assisted in a very 
striking degree by perspective, and the almost 
infinite reduplication of a small vault, spring- 
ing from four semicircular groins at the angles, 
which rest upon pilasters. For this kind of 
fretted roof upon a diminutive scale, the term 
" fan-work " lias been used — an idea suggested 
perhaps by a certain resemblance to the shape 
of an old-fashioned feather fan, as spreading 
from the base. 

In beauty and variety of carvings, no clois- 
ters in England exceeded that attached to St. 
Stephen's chapel, Westminster, when in its 
perfect state, and that which is still so at Glou- 
cester. In general, from the opportunities 
which occurred to me of making the observa^ 
tion, this kiud of building on the Continent is 
extremely inferior. Almost every convent has 
its cloisters; and those annexed to the great 
churches are probably the best ; but they are 
chiefly plain unornamented enclosures, for the 
puqwses of exercise and devotion. The most 
extensive I s&w, those at Pisa, while the cou- 
tiguous buildings are in a style of the highest 
Lombard-Gothick, are in a great measure void 
of architectural embellishment ; which defi- 
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ciency is supplied by the works of Cimabuc, or 
of Giotto und his scholars. Less frequently, 
indeed, the walls are covered with fresco paint- 
ings, of which the more celebrated instances 
are, that at Florence, in the monastery of the 
Annunciation, where is the Madonna del Sacco, 
by Andrea del Sarto; and that of the Carthu- 
sians at Paris, where Le Sueur has so admirably 
described the life and death of St. Bruno.* In 
the fifteenth century, the windows of cloisters 
in England and France were generally (illed 
with scriptural stories, in series, in stained 
glass, and the walls sometimes painted in 
fresco. Tlie Dance of Macabre (Holbein's 
Dance of Death) was painted on the walls of 
the cloisters of the Innocents at Paris, and in 
those of Old St. Paul's cathedral, London, which 
were double, one placed above the other. 

In the first eera of Norman architecture, 
towers of very large dimensions and great 
height were placed cither in the centre or at 
the west end of the cathedral and conventual 
churches. Many of these, which now lose the 
appearance of their real height from their ex- 
treme solidity, as at Winchester, St. Alban'si, 
und Tewkesbury, were, as before remarked, 
Hnished by tall spires of wood covered with 

• These art now in the Louvre gnllery, having lieen trnns- 
fviTi-tl from [KinDcl lo canvass with admirable intcUigt-ni-c and 
tkUl. 
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lead. Old St. Paul's, Lincoln, Tewkesbury, 
and Malmsbury, had, each of them, a leaden 
spire of amazing sublimity ; and in monkish 
annals are found accounts of many others, 
which have been destroyed by tempests. Salis- 
bury, as it was almost the earliest, was the 
most successful attempt to construct them with 
stone. The towers,* which are known to have 
been erected in the fifteenth century, (with 
the single exception of that at Lincoln,) espe- 
cially towards the close of it, have certaiidy 
gained little in point of al-rial elevation, but 
are much more I)eautifully constructed; as 
they are usually panneled with arcades and 
half-mullion.s like these which compose a win- 
dow, from the base to the summit. Nothing 
can exceed the boldness of the parapets and 
pinnacles, which consist of open embattled work 
in numerous instances; the most remarkable 
of which are seen in the westi;ru counties of 
England, f 

It is a singular fact, that during the com- 
motions between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster, and their adherents, so prejudicial to 
the progress of tlie arts of civilization, archi- 
tecture in England flourished in a great de- 
gree. The superior ecclesiastics were con- 
fined to their cloisters, as few of them had 



Sec Note [B] page 163. 



t Stx Note [C] page IGl. 
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taken an active part in the disi)ute ; and some 
of the fairest structures which remain,* arose 
in consequence of wealth accumulated by in- 
stigating the noble and affluent to contribute 
to the general emulation of splendid churches, 
built under their ovm inspection. One of the 
most beautiful sci)ulchral chapels is that erect- 
ed by the executors of Richard Beauchamp, 
earl of Warwick, in the reign of Henry VI. 
which adjoins the parish-church at Warwick : 
lately restored without taste. 

The choir at Gloucester, which has no equal, 
was completed during that turbulent period, 
by abbot Sebroke, with the arcade which sup- 
ports the tower. 

The meek Henry VI. better suited by his 
education and habits to have been a priest 
than a potentate, encouraged tliis prevailing 
taste by his own example. King's College 
chapel at Cambridge was begun only under his 



* A cavil lias Ixfi-ii riu»e[l against m^* former assertion, in the 
Otnervations oh Architecture, " that the reigii of Hc-nr^* VI. 
was )>articularly marked bv th« actual tTtttion of some most 
beautiful txcli-siaatical buildings," — the usual consequence of 
half information and flippancj. What will the author say 
of tlxr nave of Cjinlerbnry, Bishop Heckingtoii'is works in the 
cathedral of Wells, Prior Silkstedt^'s at Winchester, the 
Divinity Scliool and All SouU' College al Oxfonl, RedcliflV 
church, Bristol, and the singularly fine towers of Gloucester, 
Thornbiiry, Taunton, and St. Stephen"*, Brislul; — not Irf 
(juotc oll»er» in (he norili of England ? 
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auspices and at his expense, and although he 
was prevented from carrying on his munificent 
intentions by his personal distresses and vio- 
lent death, when these celebrated walls had 
arisen scarcely twenty feet from their founda- 
tion, it is evident that the original plan, given 
under the direction of Nicholas Cl<x>s (after- 
wards Bishop of Ely), was partially adhered 
to by Edward IV., Richard III., and by 
Henry VII., whose will was performed by his 
executors, in the first part of the reign of his 
son. 

King's College chapel was the wonder of its 
own, as it ha» been of every succeeding age. 
A minute detail of its history, if collected from 
genuine documents, will tend to throw a light 
on the state of architecture, as the grandest 
example, now perfect, of the " Florid Gothick," 
and on the manner in which so vast a work was 
conducted to its gradual completion. Hitherto, 
we have liad more general praise of its l)eauty 
and excellence than satisfactory accounts of its 
origin and progress, even in tliose disastrous 
times. 

One of the first acts of the ill-fated Henry 
VU after he had taken the government into 
his own hands, was the foundation of two 
magnificent colleges at Cambridge and Eton. 
His chief counsellor, with whom these plans 
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were consulted, was William of WaynHete, and 
who lived to be liimself the founder of Mag- 
dalene College, Oxford. 

In the twenty-second and following year of 
his reign, and the same of his age, the king 
charged his duchy of Lancaster with a pay- 
ment of 2000/. a-year, towards the erection of 
his two colleges at Cambridge and Eton ; and 
he confinned tliis donation in his will, (dated 
March 24, 1447,) to be continued for twenty 
years* 

Eton was designed ** to be replenished with 
goodly windowes and vaultes, laying apart su- 
perrtuitias of too great curious workes of entaile 
and busy mouldinge." Little attention was 
• paid to this simple injunction by the architects 
of Henry VII. The monarchs of the house of 
York appear to have patronised the great work 
at Cambridge, in which but a slow progress 
had been previously made. Yet the sumJi 
given by them, were either so sparingly or 
irregularly paid, that the roof, external orna- 
ments, turrets, pinnacles, vaulting, the small 
oratories and glazing, remained to be finished 
by Henry' VII., and this celebrated structure 
was completed by his executors, soon after his 
decease. 

• See Ilcnr)' the Sixttrs will, first printwi in Hoyal and 
Svble Witis, Mv. i>. 191. 
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A more commanding elevation than that of 
this Chapel wili not be found in any other part 
of the English dominions. Being a mass, the 
height of which is sufficient to relieve its great 
length, it instantly communicates an idea of 
Gothick grandeur, almost without parallel. 

The chief c*au8C of our admiration upon the 
first entrance into this chapel, is the unity of 
design : from uhich it api>ears to be smaller 
than in reality, or that ujjon fre<|uent examina- 
tion it would do, a circumstance invariably 
happening to those who visit St Peter'a The 
grand whole instantly fills the eye without 
any abatement or interruption. When we find 
leisure for the detail, we may admire the in- 
finite parts which compose the roof, and the 
exquisitely finished arms and cognizances of 
the house of Lancaster ; and regret that being 
so large, they should be stuck against the 
finely-wrought pilasters Uke monumental ta^ 
blets in a parish church. The stained glass 
heightens the effi^t of the stonework, and 
gives it a tint which can never be produced by 
any wash of lime, with whatever sul>stance it 
may be compounded, when the light passes 
through diminutive squares of raw white glass. 

King Henry VI., as it is evident from the 
injunction he makes, in the instance of both 
his colleges, against superfluous masonry, never 
intended a roof so splendidly elaborate as that 
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designed and perfected under the auspices of 
his successors. His objection was not to the 
difficulty or impracticability of the work, for 
several of gre^t, though not of equal extent, 
had been erected prior to and during bis reign, 
but to the enormous expense it would require. 

Considering therefore the roof of King's 
College chapel as the utmost cifbrt of con- 
structive skill, and the paragon of architectural 
beauty, it may not be irrelevant to recapitulate 
briefly the works of that nature of sufficient 
celebrity which bad been finished in England * 

The more ancient roofs in those cathedrals 
where the Norman style prevails, were com- 
posed of wood in rafters only : but in the 
progress of architecture, thase were concealed 
by panncls, and painted in a kind of mosaic 
of several colours.f The surface was even 
made flat by these means, as in the transept of 
Peterborough. The naves, both of that cathe- 
dral and of Ely, afford instances of the ancient 
timber roof. 

Of the vaulting with stone the more fre- 
quent examples are in the reign of Henry IH. 
U was formed by groined arches, springing 
from corbels in the side walls, lietween the win- 
dows, and, when first invented, was composed 
of plain ribs of stone, called cross springers, with 



See Note [D] page 164. 



f SreNotelK]pagelCfl. 
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a key-stone in the centre of them, and the in- 
terstices were filled up with some lighter mate- 
rials. There was always a space of several feet 
intervening between the vaulting and the roof. 
As the principle of Oicir construction became 
more scientifically understood and practised, 
about the reign of Edward 111., by the more 
frequent and complicated intersection of the 
ribs, more ornament was introduced, and de- 
licately carved orbs and rosettes were applied, 
where not necessary to any architectural pur- 
pose. The arch of the vault was pointed, and 
that highly eiii1>e11ished part of it did not, at 
first, extend many feet on either side the com- 
mon centre. 

This circumstance is remarkable in the choir 
at Lincoln, Our Lady's chapel at £ly, and many 
others erected during the fourteenth century. 
In the choir at Gloucester this elaborate work 
is spreatl over the whole roof, in an equal pro- 
fusion. To reach a higher degree of excel- 
lence, prolKibly because a greater difficulty, the 
architects of the latter aera invented an arch, 
from four centres, flattened, and with groins 
heniisphcrically wrought. That jieculiar spe- 
cies of architecture and carving called fan- 
work (from its resemblance to a feather fan), 
which, on account of its extreme cost and de- 
licacy, had been confined hitherto to cloisters 
and sepulchral chapels, was now applied to 
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whole roofs ; and with an equal defiance of cost 
and labour* mmle to supersede all the excel- 
lence of construction and finishing, that had 
previously been attainable. It is an allowable 
conjecture, that this new method was either 
known to few of the master-masons, or was too 
expensive for frequent adoption, upon a large 
scale. 

Certain it is, that the vaults of Windsor, the 
choir of Winton, King's College, and Henry 
the Seventh's chai)els were commenced and 
completed within twenty years ; and that no 
farther attempts of consequence were subse- 
quently made. 

The tradition, that Sir Christopher Wren 
declared " that the construction of King's Col- 
lege chapel was beyond his comprehension, 
but that if any person would describe to him 
where the first stone should be placed, he would 
then be enabled to effect it," is not alt*^ether 
deserving of credit. Mr. WaljKjle took it from 
the notes of G. Vertue, who might have been 
told it, among other wonders, by the verger 
who showed the chapel. 

The point of difficulty will be solved, in a 
great measure, if, instead of contemplating 
the roof, as a whole or entire work, we con- 
sider the space only which is contained within 
four buttresses, as independent and complete 
in itself; and the connexion between each 

L 
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compartment concealed, for the purpose of 
producing a very surprising effect of elon- 
gation. One proof that the vault con^sts of 
many such individual parts, is the agree- 
ment with master masons for each "severey,*' 
or partition, to be engaged for as a distinct 
undertaking, and to be paid for in propor- 
tion. Allowing this fact, the length ceases to 
be wonderful, excepting on account of the 
labour and expense.* 

The hemispherical carved courses of the 
groins, as I have been assured by a very able 
master-mason, might have been worked on the 
ground, and with the key-stones, though of a 
ton weight each, raised to that height, by means 
of an ancient instrument now called a /,«/♦(>, of 
the powers of which a curious account api>ears 
in the ArchaK)Iogia.f My informant has fre- 
quently elevated stones of nearly twice that 
weight, by the same means, in the magnificent 
restorations made in Arundel Castle, by the 
late Ouke of Norfolk. The idea that the 
carving was excavated from a solid arch, us the 
easier mode, is not worth attention ; nor would 
it have been very practicable, 

Where ancient «rt her dicdal fancio* placed 
In the ()uai»t inax«« of the crisped roof. 

T. Wabt(>n. 



• See Ncrtf [V] page 165. 



t Vol. X. page 233. 
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The high lionour of being the designer of 
this superb fabric has been, perhaps, too has- 
tily attributed to a Fleming, named Cloos, or 
to his son Nicholas, as the sole architect, 
ITie last menti(me<l having died in 1453, it 
is not possible that he had any share in the 
amended plan which was adopted by Henry 
the Seventh. Great as the merit is, which is 
due to the unknown designer, the execution 
deserves a still higher degree of praise : and 
the names of John Woolrich, Henry Semark, 
and John Wastell, may be handed down to 
posterity as the most skilful master-masons of 
their age and nation. 

The remark may probably have more no- 
velty than justness, but I am of opinion, that 
the admiration which the inspection of the 
vault of King's College chapel universally ex- 
cites, is directed to an inadequate object, if it 
be other than of the comi)lex beauty and the 
labour which the formation of such a roof 
must have required and exhausted. A tra- 
veller who views the pyramids, knowing pre- 
viously that their construction was practicable, 
will rather wonder at an expense in which the 
powers of calculation would be lost. 

The skreen which divides the choir from the 
antechapel is of rich sculpture in wood, and 
was probably the work of some of those foreign 
artists, who received so great encoui-agement 

l2 
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from Henry VIII. Holbein carved a whole- 
length small figure of him in wood; and I 
have seen another in alto relievo, of the same 
material. This delicate art was introduced 
into England by Pietro Toriggiano and his 
followers, and a school was established here, 
which existed, till Grinling Gibbons eclipsed 
all former fume. 

A leading peculiarity in the French and 
German cathednds is, that tbe nave antl choir 
are almost always surrounded by separate ora- 
tories or small chapels. This mode of con- 
structing the larger churches occurred but 
seldom in those of our own country, in the 
earlier |>eriods. But in the prevalence of the 
Florid style, an imitation of that distribution 
of the ground plan was adopted, and more 
conspicuous instances arc not found, than in 
the twelve oratories or suiall chaiicls of King's 
College, and the eight which surround Henry 
the Seventh's, "Westminster Abbey. 

Humphrey DukeofOloucester was tbemuni- 
Bceni patron of learning and learned men. He 
be^n the Divinity Sdioul at Oxford, and the 
Public Library above it, in 1427: the fretted 
and pendentive roof was completed in 1480. 
It is of a flat arch, and is much too low for its 
length. Bosses of the groined roof are wrought 
into tilligrain work, extending over the inter- 
sections, which are visible through it. 
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When Edward IV. had gained peaceable 
possession of the crown, he rebuilt the royal 
chapel at Windsor, probably from a design of 
Beauchainp Bishop of Saruin, whom he ap- 
pointed surveyor of his works. But the glory 
of this style and age was the sepulchral chapel 
erected by Henry VII. at AVcstininstcr. The 
exterior of the choir at Winchester was the ad- 
mired \vork of his minister, Bishop Fox.* Al- 
cocke, Bishop of Ely, where lie had built an 
elegant chapel, and had given pro4>f of his .skill 
in architecture in several colleges at Cambridge, 
was appointed surveyor of tlie works by that 
monarch, and associated witli Sir Kcginald 
Bray. These eminent men were equally versed 
in the theory and practice of architecture, 
which their joint performance, the conventual 
church of Malverne in Worcestei'shire, suffi- 
ciently evinces. 

In the far-famed edifice at Westminster, the 
expiring Gothick seems to have been exhaust- 
ed by every effort. The pendentive roof, never 
before attempted on so large a scale, is indeed 



• The exquisite little sepulchral chapel, built by that »ore- 
■irign on the bridge of AVakt-lleM in Yorksliirc to the iiK-iiiur/ 
(if his fullier, «-lia fell ill (hat (liaa:«trou9i bBUlc, well desen'n 
particular nntice for itn fa^-nde of singular richneu aiicl 
beauty. The chnpel of Chiirles de Bourbon Archbishop of 
Lyons, erectMl in that cathedral in H78, i^i the uiobI beau- 
tiful and the latest work of that kind in Frftticc. 
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a prodig)' of art ; yet, upon inspecting it, we 



ma- 



are surprised rather than gratified. That 
gic hardiness,"* of which Mr. Walpole speaks 
as characteristic of the last style of Gothick, 
has in this instance gained its utmost bounds. 
There is an infinity of roses, knots of flowers^ 
bosses, and pendents, with diminutive armorial 
cognizances, clustered without propriety upon 
every single member of architecture, and we 
are at length fatigued by the very repetition 
which was intended to delight us. 

In this point of view, this chapel of Henry 
the Seventh much exceeds King's College, which 
had not been completed when this was begun. 
It affords by far the most exuberant specimen 
of the pendentive roof, with jjannels diverging 
in rays, varied into many graceful figures. 
There are eight clere-story windows above the 
aisles, which, as at King's College and Wind- 
sor, are low, and depressed by the flying but- 
tresses. The side walls arc exuberantly cover- 
ed with sunk pannels with feathered mould- 
ings. In a profusion of niches are statues, 
angels with escocheons, and the royal heraldic 
devices, Tudor-roscs, and fleurs-de-lis, under 
crowns. 



• The Icrni " hardinsc" and " ardilezza," »o frequcotljr 
a[Ioi>lnI bjr French and Italian areliilccls when describJog 
the extreme iDAinr-iis of Outhick struclures, is so translated 
by Watpole in hit A ueedola. of Paintings tol. i. ]). 20i>. last nlit. 
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This last manner has often deviated into 
absolute confusion, by which taste and selec- 
tion are equally precluded ; whence results a 
littleness, whilst the eye is diverted from any 
[>articular object of repose. 

Wliilst so much admiration is excited by 
vaults wrought in stone, it will not be withheld 
from many slill remaining, which are composed 
entirely of timber-frame. They occur, indeed, 
most frequently in the great halls of castles 
and palaces. Those at Westminster, Christ- 
Church, Oxford, and Hampton Court, are scarce- 
ly inferior in beauty and constructive skill to 
the stone vaults already mentioned. Pendents, 
or pendcntives, were first executed in timber- 
frame before they were attempted in stone, as 
in Crosby Hall. The choir of the cathedral of 
St. David's is a most curious example. 

The fashion of timber-frame roofs originated 
about the reign of Edw.ird III., as a])plied to 
great halls. They are common about 1400, in 
churches in which the stone vaulting, prior to 
that date, appears to have been more common. 
The first Norman castles "had arches of stone 
in the interior of their keeps and halls, as had 
all those built by Edward I. in North Wales. 

Remarks so slight as the foregoing, have oc- 
curred incidentally in the course of the present 
investigation, with respect to the component 
parts of Guthick buildings. 
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Of the ecclesiastical archiieclure in Scotland, 
the venerable remains of which will amply 
gratify antiquarian research, even the following 
cursory notice must not be omitted. David 1. 
king of Scotland, was the founder of the mag- 
nificent abbeys of Melrose and Kelso, in the 
twelfth century. Their style accords in gene- 
ral with that prevalent in England at the same 
period. In the same reign, both Dryburgh 
and Jedburgh were built. These are all of 
them in Roxburghshire, a border county, and 
were built in emulation of Tynemouth Ablwy 
and the cathedral of Lindisfarne in Northum- 
berland. Other interesting remains are seen at 
Lindouden College, at Dumblaine, Aberdeen, 
Klgin, and Glasgow. 

But the just Iwast of Scotland are the cha- 
pels of iloslin* and Holyrood. For richness, 
quantity, and variety of ornamental carvings, 
both withinsidc and without, the first -mention- 
ed cannot be exceeded. Of arches, there are 
no less than thirteen different forms. The 
whole plan is absolutely without a|>arallel, and 
conformable with no other specimen of the fif- 
teenth century, in which it was erected by Sir 
William St. Clair. HolyrootI chapel is anterior, 
having been finished by King James, second of 
that name, in 1440. It is a beautiful specimen, 
and has a remarkable peculiarity in the forms. 

• Jirittoii'x ArrhUectuTttI Aitliqmttes, vol, iii. p. 47, 4to. 
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Flying buttresses, inore rich in ornament than 
any in Ivngland, are applied in either instance. 
ContemjM)rary with these specimens of " Flo- 
rid Gothick " is the abbey church at Bath, par- 
taking in a very small degree of that descrip- 
tion of ornament* It was the last building 
of equal magnitude, entirely Gothick, and re- 
mains in the same form as when finished in 
15S2. Oliver King, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
who diet! thirty years before that time, may \ye 
considered as the founder, and as having fur- 
nished the plan. 

In an age when ecclesiastical fabrics of the 
first degree were constructed with a vast pro- 
fusion of wealth and labour, we arc the more 
pleased to contemplate this work of a prelate 
who preferred the admirable simplicity of the 
earlier school of Gothick, to the overcharged 
decoration which other architects of his own 
time were so ambitious to display. 

As far as the knowledge of the powers of 
construction, the Gothick architects maintain 
a superiority over the moderns. The most 
able geometrician of that day, the great Sir 
Christopher Wren, is reported to have con- 
fessed, (but upon uncertain authority,) from 
frequent surveys of the roof of King's College 

* Tbc two liitest sptrcinicDa of unba^tard lived (tolhick. are 
uid to be, Archbiihiip WarhamV tomb at Canterbury', 1523 ; 
ami Bifiliup LanglaiicTs cbapel in Lincoln Callicdral, ISVI. 
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chapel, that it exceeded his utmost efforts 
in construction ; and upon inspecting the 
churches of Salisbury and Westminster pre- 
viously to repairs, he declared that the archi- 
tects of a darker age were equally versed in 
those principles. M.Sufflot, the most scientific 
architect France ever produced, and an inde- 
fatigable investigator of the fine cathedrals 
which abound in that country, was clearly of 
this opinion. From such researches he col- 
lected many useful hints for his exquisite 
cupola of St. Genevieve at Paris. 

Had caprice alone directed these architects, 
they would not in so many Instances have me- 
rited this praise, namely, that the boldness and 
lightness of their works have been always ac- 
companied by a correspondent solidity, the ef- 
fect of scientific construction, which their per- 
fect duration amply proves.* 

We must in candour acknowledge that these 
efforts of skill defy any imitation by the mo- 
derns with success, excepting in very rare 
instances.! 

The plans are irretrievably lost, for I cannot 
allow that they never existed, as some have 
asserted. In France, and more especially in 
Germany and the Low Countries, there were 
accurate details of ecclesiastical architecture in 
MSS. collected from conventual archives^ which 

• S» Note tG] page 163, f Sw Note ( H ] page 166. 
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have been either printed by thdr antiquaries, 
or were carefuUy preserved* before tlie Revolu- 
tion. In England, at the suppression of mo- 
nasteries, their MSS. were destroyed, with a 
very limited exception only; and it is a fair 
conjecture, tliat many were written on subjects 
of geometry, mechanics, and arcliiteeture, elu- 
cidated by drawings.* When tiie zealous but 
tasteless reformers of tlie Romish church seized 
upon all MSS. in the conventual libraries, they 
generally destroyed them without selection. 
But illuminated books rarely escaped destruc- 
tion ; and as those which treated on architec- 
ture, or any of the other sciences, were usually 
so elucidated, they were involved in one com- 
mon annihilation : we cannot, therefore, won- 
der that such most interesting documents will 
he now sought after without a probability of 
success. The stupendous examples of the prac- 
tice of these sciences will surely vindicate the 
ancient artists of this kingdom from that par- 
tial acquaintance with the theory, which has 
been imputed to them. 

It will be surprising to a casual observer, 
that a church of similar style and equal di- 
mensions should be found in the opposite ex- 
tremities of England, and so analogous in its 
whole plan, as to appear to be a repetition 
or copy. The provincial architects can liardly 

• Sec Note [1] page 167. 
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be supposed to have followed a divulged sys- 
tem, when the intercourse with each other, 
or with any school, was almost impracticable. 
The fact is, tliat the master-masons were chief- 
ly foreigners, incorporated by royal authority. 
When tlic foundation of an abbey wa.s medi- 
tated, these artisans removed themsrlves in 
great numbers to any spot in any part of the 
kingdom. In the earlier ages, at least, they 
are not to be considered as the inventors, 
but as the executers of the plans which were 
proposed to them by ecclesiastics, the only 
men of science at that time. The free-masons 
were blessetl by the Pope, and were first encou- 
raged in England by Henry III. where they 
were constantly employed till the close of 
Gotliick architecture. 

When the rebuilding of their cathedrals 
either totally or in part, had been determined 
upon by the great ecclesiastics of the thirteenth 
century, they had become conversant previous- 
ly with the powers, and had designed the forms, 
of the new style. The artificers had become 
masters of its geometrical principles, were asso- 
ciated in a fraternity under the denomination 
of free-masons, and removed themselves from 
one English province to another, wherever 
dicsc new churches were to be built. 'I'heir 
constitution and internal govennnent were 
strictly regular ; and from the peculiar privi- 
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leges which they obtained upon their first in- 
stitution, they were enabled to eonce-al their 
art and modes of practice from tlie rest of the 
world. We may thus account for the general 
coincidence and character maintained through- 
out each sera of the Pointed styie. 

It has been remarket! by a Frencli critic in 
Gothick architecture, that to compa'te a church 
where every perfection of which that style is 
capable should be combined, he would select 
the portal and western front of Rheinis, the 
nave of Amiens, the choir of Bcauvais, and one 
of the spires of Chartres * 

Upon a similar idea, in England, T wouUl 
propose the elevated site of Durham or Lin- 
coln ; the western facade of Lincoln, Peter- 
borougli, York, or Wells ; the octagon louvre 
or presbytery of Ely ; Our Lady's chapel of 
Ely, Gloucester, or Peterborough ; the nave 
and transept of York and Westminster; the 
towers of Lincoln, York, Canterbury, or Glou- 
cester; cloisters of Norwich and Gloucester. 
Yet this opinion will apply strictly to the ex- 
cellence of these several parts, exclusively con- 
sidered, and not to any definite idea that their 
union would exhibit a perfect model of com- 
]}osition. 

A positive preference or decision in favour 
of any single specimen which 1 have adduced, 

• Sm Note [K] page 167. 
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I am unable to make ; each of them beinf! 
decidedly in the manner and aera to whicli they 
belong, and pusJiessing an excellence peculiar 
to itself. 

Our reformers demolished nearly as many 
fine sjwcimeiis of Gotbick as they left entire. 
We have ample proof in monastic ruins, as well 
as in those churches which were spared and 
applied as cathedrals, or given to parishes, that 
the greater abbeys were possessed of conse- 
crated buildings no less magnificent than those 
of the episcopal sees, which comparative state- 
ments may place in a clearer point of view. 

A perfect analysis would be made with difii- 
culty, and exceptions should be very numerous, 
to invalidate a rule which generally prevails. It 
is yet an obvious inquiry, whether the usage of 
particular styles may be invariably confined to 
distinct leras; and whether in every instance 
they mark the date with absolute precision ? 

It has occurred to me^ that, whilst in cathe- 
dral and large conventual churches a new style 
succeeded, in similar buildings, with so general 
an imitation as to !)e certainly ap]iropriated to 
floras; in parochial churches, such a gradation 
was not always attended to. There abound 
documents to prove the true date of the erec- 
tion of |>ari.sh churches to be at least a century 
after the architecture of it had fallen into dis- 
use. The provincial-masons were content to 
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copy only what existed in Uieir neighbour- 
hood* or which lay within their knowledge and 
acquirement. 

Whether the foregoing observations be sa- 
tisfactory, or otherAvise, certain it is, that the 
Gothick churches, whatever be the peculiar 
manner of their aera, present their beauties to 
every eye. We cannot contemplate them with- 
out discovering a majestic air well worthy of 
their destination, with a knowledge of what is 
profound in the science and practice of build- 
ing, and a boldness of construction, of which 
classic antiquity furnishes no examples. The 
Romans gave to their large vaults six or eight 
feet of tliickness ; a Gothic vault, of similar 
dimensions, would not have one. There is a 
heaviness to be perceived in all our modern 
vaults, whilst those of our cathedrals have an 
air which strikes the most unpractised eye. 
This lightness is produced by there being no 
intermediate and projecting body between the 
pillars and the vault, by which the connexion 
is cut off, as by the entablature in the Grecian 
architecture. The Gothick vault appears to 
commence at the base of the pillars wluch sup- 
port it, especially when the pillars arc clustered 
in a sheaf, which, being carried up perpen- 
dicularly to the height, bending forward to 
form the arcades, even to their centres, ascends 
to the roof itself; and stone there seems to 
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possess a flexibility equal to the most ductile 
metals. In the fine eliurches of Peterlx>rough 
and Ely, this harmonious effect does not exist, 
as it IS broken by raftered or flat painted roofs, 
of gaudy colours. 

To the credit of the present age, the Gothich 
style h.is been much more accurately under- 
stood than it was in the last. Bentham, and 
Essex of Cambridge, were the first who exlii- 
bited any thing like precision or true taste in 
the restorations whicli they su]>erintended or 
made. 

The numerous publications of the Society of 
Antiquaries have laid open the .sources of in- 
formation on that subject, and proposed ge- 
nuine models for the direction of those archi- 
tects who are not misled by capricious attempts 
at novelty or improvement. Hie cathedral at 
Lichfield was the first specimen of restoration 
by the late James Wyat, who, by incorporating 
Our Lady*s chajjel with the clioir, has extended 
it to a disproportionate length, l)y which means 
the "artificial infinite," which is considered by 
Burke as a source of the ".sublime," wanting 
lH)th gradation and variety, is, in a great de- 
gree, lost in the same extent of plain surface. 
At Salisbury, although he has merited the 
praise of Mr. Gilpin,* for the propriety and 

* Wetler/t Tour. Disiertalion on the modtrn Stifle itf' al- 
tering oiifieut Cuthtdratt, hy Milrur, 4to. I7i)8. 
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simplicity of his alterations, he has done the 
same. He has likewise rebuilt the nave of 
Hereford cathedral, since its complete dila- 
pidation. The restorations of York minster 
were made by Carr and Halfpenny ; and since . 
the conflagration of the choir (the work of an 
insane fanatic in 1828), it has been renewed in- 
ternally, upon the exact model of the original 
choir, superintended by R. Smirke. 

Those wlio contend so much for the pic- 
turesque, seem willing to sacrifice the charac- 
teristic of a great church, which was not ori- 
ginally planned as one vast room, but to con- 
sist of dependent and subordinate parts con- 
ducting us from one to the other, in succession. 

Nothing can exceed the neatness with which 
St. George's chapel has been repaired by the 
munificence of King George III. Originally 
one of the most beautiful structures of the aera 
to which it belongs, it has gained every advan- 
tage that taste, aided by expense, could give it. 

To Sir Reginald Bray, already mentioned, 
the nave may owe its original design, although 
he died before its completion in 1508.* The 
roof is perhaps too much expanded for the 
height, and its proportion to the imi>os-ts, which 
are small and light ; but the aisles are exqui- 
site — they have all the magic perspective of 
the cloisters at Gloucester, even improved by 

• Scv Noll- 1 L] page iCtt. 
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loftiness. A good effect is given to the elevation 
by the transept, with its hexaj^nal terrnination, 
equally dividing it in the centre. 

Contemporary with Sir Reginald Bray, and 
enjoying the same favour under Henry VII. 
lived Richard Fox, Bishop of Winton, who, 
adding to a fund established by Cardinal Beau- 
fort, determined to give a new exterior struc- 
ture to the choir of Winchester cathedral. It 
is one of the most elaborate and beautiful in 
England, particularly in the flying buttresses 
and the sculpture, which, from the nature of 
the stone, is in fine preservation. 

The lover of ecclesiastical Gothick, during 
the middle centuries after the Conquest, will 
dwell with admiration and delimit on the re- 
collection of the stupendous elevation and in- 
terior of York, Lincoln, and Canterbury, in 
their several parts. In the seemingly m«'kgical 
construction of the louvre at Ely, and the im- 
posing richness of the western front of Peter- 
borough, he wiU contemplate the concentrated 
efforts of that style. Yet, taking the abstract 
idea, as of a general effect, produced by the 
Florid style of architecture, he will consider 
Windsor as the "beauty of holiness;" and of 
sublimity, with the exception only of King's 
College chapel, in Cambridge, (which is not 
strictly analogous,) will seek no more admirit. 
hie specimen than the choir of Gloucester. 




NOTKS AND KXTRACTS ILLUSTRATIVK 
OF THE THIRD DISCOURSE. 



[A] pagt- 130. — " Like every other human arl, which on 
Attaining the summit of perfivtion tcndii j^ajually towards 
it» decline, so did Gothick architecture notr be^n to rctro- 

'.Smdcfrotn the purity, the elegance^ and grandeur, wliich dis- 
ttnguiehnt it during the irhole period of the second style. 

" TuwRrds the end of the fourti'^nth century, innuaieraUlc 
inuovmtiunB were made, both with regard to fonn and decora- 
tion, which broke the rectitude of itg lines, and interfered with 
the harmony of the general dei;if]^. In the fifteenth^ it nior« 
perceptibly dcj^cncratcd into fantastic rffineuienl and false 
taste, by dt-parhng from the nobleness of elevation (the 
arcbcfl, which would be equilateral, gradually assumed an ob- 
tuse form, until they altaoKt lout tluar pointed character); and 
by acquirinj;, towartls the end of the period, a superabundant 
mua of unmeaning ornament, whicJi totally corrupted the 
style, and brought it into disrepute." 

[B] page 138.— The height of most cathedrals is equal to 
the bmdih of the body and •udtvaisti's, Spires and towers 
are usually as high as the nave h long ; or perhaps more 
accurately, the transept. The cross or transept extended 
half the k-ngth n( the whole fabric; and the aitUes just half 
the breadth and height nf the nave added together. — See 
Pre/, to WiUu's Mitred Abbeysy p. 8. 

It Is a diBtribuiion of {tarts which will hold generally — 
that the width of the nav« is that of the aiiJe«, measured in 
the plan to the extremity of the buttresses externally ; and 
that the breadth and height of the whole building arc equal. 
The interna) height of the uave doubles that of the aisles. 
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1_C3 page 138. — Prominent examples in tlic western coun- 
ties ai¥, the tower uf tiloiicostcr cathedral; Su Steplien't, 
Bristol; Thurnbury, (fluuceHtersIiire ; Tauntoii, HiiUh, And 
St. Marj'M'^eils, Somersetshire. In Lincoln ihirc, and the north 
of Kngleuid, very lofty spires rise from towers of great licigltt. 
Of the last mentioned, there are, indeed, numerous examplest 
with which every lover of this Dtyte is conversaot, and con- 
temi^ates them willi admiration. 

" Molem propinquam nubibua arduia.^ — HoR. Od. 

The pinnaeles and open balustrade of the towers exhibit 
an infinite variety. At Doneaster, Yorkshire, like foatherfi or 
deurs-tle-lia. The pinnacles of iIh- tower of Wrexham are 
octagons, — and that nf (ire^ford, both in F'Untshire, ^howk a 
singular appliottion of statues, extenially placed, as standing 
upon an open pani|]et. At St. Stef^en's, Bristol, and other 
towers in the vicinity, a win^; of open latticed>wurh is pro- 
truded from each angle. 

[D] page- 143. — It may introduce a curious comparison of 
the actual expenditure of money in the 6ftci>nth century and 
that in the nineteenth, in the erection of ^rent buildings of 
Ihe ecclesiastical character, by adducing the following exam- 
ples, as far a? ihcy may extend. But the excessive advonco 
ill the price nf lioth materials and labour, must be taken into 
tlie account. 

Beauchamp chapel, Warwick, conipulus fur sermtecn 
years, from 1*43, 1806/. 3i. 8d 

Kiiigt College chapel, Cnmbridgp, from 1441 to 151S» 
'Hi.imi. lii. 1<L fiuifchcd in 1516. 

Windtor chapeU from 1478 to 1482, 0572/.; but much 
marc was oAcrwardsaddal to this sum. Ruuf^ 1506to1506a 
TOO/. 

lienrtf the Seventh's chapel, Westminster, according to an 
account mentioned, but not specified, by Uolin»>hed, 14,(HM)/. 
in all. Indvuturt bet««.ti the executors of King Henry VII. 
and J. Waotdt and Henry Seniark, datctl Uia. •' roof to 
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be macli-* aoonrding to a plot thereof, made aod iigneJ," 1 200/. 
in these times nearer 12,000/. 

[E] page 143. — The mode of pointing the original timber- 
fraine-roof« is first Authenticated by OcrvuiiiuR, in hie descrip- 
tion of the Ecctmd cathedral of Oantcrburj, 1175. " f'trlum 
infmus egrcgiii dcpictuni," und " ctelum egrrgia pictura de- 
iconttum." 



[F"I page 1 46. — Among the Wty guHouk MSS. Iiefjuoathod 
to iJif British Museum by the late Mr. Kcrrich, librarian of 
Cambridge, are thv papers of T. Kssex, architect, who wait 
distinguiiihed for his knowledge and practice of Ooihick nj'- 
chitccture, parlicularly at Ely- Hi- made a most minute and 
practical survey of King's College chapel, and had collected 
many original docunientK, with a view to publish an authentic 
histury and a scientific investigation of the principles upon 
which it was constructed. He printed in 1756, a *' Propotai 
to give ^Jieeii plates, explaining the variaux derigns and pro- 
portion of parti, with a plan of the CoiUge, as designed 6y 
the FoiiNder, and ob$ervatiom oh the original Co^ntrticts" 
The architectural student will regret that his intention failed 
of due encouragement 

It appears from a ccnirnct, made in 1513, that the raaaons 
itvTv i.ummnnevl by T. Lnrkc, Archdeacuii of Norwich, the 
Comptroller, and that the following items occur. " Meinu- 
raod. For the great atone roof, 1300/. ; fur three tuwer$t 100/. 
each ; for the roofs of the two porchen, 50/. each ; for sixty- 
eight iui^es, 72/. : pro imagine Regis stands ad niagnam 
purtaai, 1/. 6*. 8d. The roof was cikn.<ttrurtiHl with much 
timber franH', none of which k seen from below.'" A belt 
tower van intended, but not built. See a plan of it, upon 
two lurjjc leavL-s, in the Cotton MUS. liril. Alut. Kiigraved 
iu Lyson.s' Ht^igna lirilatuda. 

\G] page 15*. — " The Oothick architects varied the pro- 
portions of their columns from four to one hundn-d and twenty 
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(lisRKters, and contracted tb? ornaments and ihc pari!) with 
i.-({iiiO licence i and though a column so slender, employed to 
support a vaulted nxif of stone, may offend tlic eye of a per- 
son who sUHpects it lo be inadequate 10 it» purpone, tbercfiM^ 
OKSueiulLt) idea& of weakness aiid danger with it ; yet to iboae 
who know it to be sufficient it will nppear extremely light 
and beautiful, ss i» pmv«l by the oolumns in the cathedral at 
Salisbury, which are of this proportion, and which Imre bcra 
admired for centuries. The contrivers of this refined and 
fantastic Oothick seem to have aimud at producing grandeur 
and solemnity, together with lightness of effect; and incom- 
patible as these ctuolitics may seem by attending to effect 
only, and considering the means of producing it as wholly 
subordinate and in their own power, tliey »ucci-t-dal to a de- 
gree which the Grt!cian architects, win worked by rule> never 
approached." — Knigkl's Inquiry, p. 172. 



* 



[H] page 154. — Ttie rawness uf new stuue is totally unfa- 
vourable to Oothick buildings of the cccle&iantical kind. So 
long accustomed to contemplate churches when of harmoDU- 
ing tints, 

■■- ■** in tbeir old russet coats 
The same they wore some hundred years ago** 

Hraplby. 

we annex an idea of inferior dimensions and uuappropiiatc 
Irimness to edifices of a muni ancient ecmblancc iadevd, but 
only a few ycant old. This observation may apply to num^ 
rous modem imitAtiontt of the Gothick styk-. desigticnl and 
executed by tbe village luason at the command of the cliurcti- 
wardcn. 

The great architects have generally failed. Palladio gave 
plans, neillicr<jrt-t.nan nor Uothick, fur the front of the churcii 
of St. PelrotiiiiB at Bologna, a verj' ancient I^omtmrd struc- 
ture, tnigu JiKii's |]lacvd a Corinthian portico before Old 8l 
Paul's: he built the chapel at Linct^n's Inn, and called tt 
Cfolhick. Sir Christopher Wren's towers at Wcsttninelcr, 
ttuJ Ubrist Cfaufch, Osiford, are nut happy produclions. 
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chief deficiency in modero uniUtiTv Oothick i» in point uf 
scale, and is imposed upon mir contemporupy archiu-cts by 
the circnmstances of the age. In our triddsra upon these 
modem edifices, it may be just to remember, that churches 
WCK not then built by pnrlinmcntflry grants, but that intm 
the BUperitttion or piety of individuals, the necessarj' funds 
issued from a more prolific source ; and tliut many who could 
not give rooitcy. contributed large portions of gratuitous 
labour. Yet, in not a few of the churches lately erected by 
Act of Parliament upon a Gothick model, we are too often 
compelled to see " Gothick in masquenule " 

[I] page \55. — ** There is a basso-relievo in the cathedral 
at Worcester, by which is represented an arclutect presenting 
hit plan, marked on a tablet, to the superior of a monastery. 
It is of high antiquity, and affords a certain proof that ecdo- 
riaxticiil buildingii were not erected without plans, elevations, 
and what arc called working dr&viiaga.'^—tarter'a Architecture 
«f Ettglaadt p. 54. 



[K] page 157. — Architecture Is said to have been intro- 
duoed into France by Charlemagne in the ninth centur}'. A 
school of arcbitecture was then established in France ; and it 
is asserted that they were not indebted to foreigners for the 
ma^ifioeut works which abound in that country, llumaldc, 
the architect of Louis le Debonnairc, the son and successor of 
Charlemagne, built the cathedral of Rheinu in 875- Asoo 
built that of Seez in Normandy in 1050. Hilduard, a Bene- 
dictine monk, in 1170. planned the church of St. Peter at 
Cburtres. Hugh Libtrgier, who died in 1263, was the archi- 
tect of the cclebratetl churcli of Si. Nicaise at Rheiius. His 
contemporary, Stephen de Lusarche, bejjan the cathedral of 
Amiens, which was completed by Robert deLujarchein 1222. 
The Abbot Suggcrius had previously finielied the church of 
St. Denis in 1140, which was considered aa a model of per- 
fection. The Notre Dame at Paria was built in the reign of 
itobert the Pious, but probably not tbc cdific* now seen. 
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The churches of VVnluii, T^on, Lizieux, nnd St. Item! at 
RhHtns, arc rII of the thirteenth century. The Architect 
MoutrcQu attended Louis IX- into the Holy Land ; and upon 
hie rctum to France UcsigDtnl scvltoI cliurchcn, in which be 
introduced the ornaments and the style of tlu>»c he hsd aam 
at Jerusalem. The Snintc Chapelle at Paris ^"(3 ^^^ Abbey 
of PoiKsey, are monuments of his skill. AsiiociatiMl with him 
was Josoelin de Courvault. At Koucn are two superb speei- 
men» of Gothick architecture, which liave been noticed more 
at large in a former Discourse. — Durgatniile^ Via da ArcAit, 
Le Noift MusU da Mon. Franf. 

It ia creditable lo the architects of our nation, that se\-eral 
c^ the finest cAthedrab in France were built bjr the English, 
during their possession of the northern provinces. In the 
Netherlands are «ime fine chuichcB. Antwerp is 500 feet 
long by 330, and the spires 3G0 feet high. MaUiica lias a 
very re^lar and beautiful tower, built in 14<S2. It is 348 
feet high without the spire, which would liave beeo one-third 
higher. 

Yprcs, regular, and more in the English style, with a 
luwer and transept resembling York or Lineulu. Tlic abbey 
church at St. Omeni, called St. Bertin, is of vast dtmeDBious 
and fine architecture. At Ghent the tower is light and el^ 
gani, particularly in its up|>er tier. The western front of 
the cathedral at Bru&!u>t.<< nearly resembles that of Wells, but 
ts inferior in point of ornament- I have tiot leoitKd the Djune 
of any celebrated Flemish architect. A profetisor of Gothick 
architecture flourished in France ns late lu ilic commence- 
ment of the sixtei-Dth century. Jean Texier l>egan, in lOOG, 
one of the spires of the cathedral at ChartrcK 378 feet high, 
which he completed in 1514. In Kngland, the architects, 
generally, had relinquished spires, and were at that |ierind 
engaged in the beautiful towers of (flouoetiter and Canter- 
bury. Lincoln and York had preceded tla>m. 

( I'J ]*»f^ IGI.— " John Hylmer and William Venue, tnt- 
nweons) uttdoriuok the vault of the roof of ibe clioir fur 700/. 
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in X506, and to complete it before Christmas 1508." Aih- 
moWs Hitt. Garter, p. 136. The executors of King Henry 
theSerenth contracted with John Wastell and Henry Semsrk, 
for ISOO/. to complete the roof of King's College cbapel, in 
GamlMidge. MS. Indent. These contracts were drawn up 
vith great strictness, and considerable penalties tfere annexed 
to the breach of them. In the Duke of York's agreement for 
the building of the chapel at Fotheringay, Horwood, the free- 
maaoD) stipulates, " to yeild up hys body to prison at my 
lord's vyil, and all hys moveable goods," in case of non-per- 
formance, and that " he shall neytber sett mor nor fewer free- 
masons, n^setters ne leys thereupon, but sucb as shall be 
orddgned C and that the Duke shall find all materials, " ropes, 
bdts, scaffolds, gymies, &c. and all other werke that longyth 
to Budt s body, nave, isles. See." Dugdaie. 
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AS OCCtlRR[NG IN ANCIENT DOCVMBNTS, AND USED BY 
THE MASTER-MASONS IN TOEIR CONTRACTS WITH TUB 
SUI'UKVISORS OP GREAT BUILDINGS, WITH EXPLANA- 
TORY OBSERVATIONS. 

Thib is a Gloeeary of selected tcnns only* such u can be 
proTed by the authority of genuine documents to have been 
the language of the early architects, from the thirteenth to 
(he fifleenth century. In a MS. published by Hkaknk, it 
is called *' the univeTHal liLnguagi.> of niasonnes.'" I omit 
many which have been InveeliKated and published, reserving 
tlie liberty of offering such objectioQft as may occur to ccrtaio 
dvfinilioiis, by proposing othcra which appear to be more 
oonMinaut, 

The present series will consist of terau fouod in docu- 
mentary ciidencff, and which are confirmed, as to iheir impli- 
cation, as occurring in contemporary poems. Tlioec which 
are more modern will form no part of this inq^uiry. 

From Chaucer. 

Chaucer, and others of our early poets, ore extrenidy mi- 
nute as to their architectural descriptions, and apply the 
terms, usual in their own age, to edifices of poetical imagery. 
But he tevms to have been well aware of this difficulty. 

" ft tntrr, in «otl)r, almost a Vaits bititltt, 
4ln1i tt)t tf jiniu« .ilio ben io tttrltt." 

ShrtNCworks are thus described in his " Vim Boke of 
Fame." 

" {n to^ic^ t^rr birrr mo ^maqt* 
l9( gom ctanliins tii tfoiilirit «ta{[ttf ; 
<n mo nd|t txbmtiuUf ; 

flntJ toitl) pimr (prrrums rtowt) mor pilinjflrtf, 
Silt inoi iuriou< paurtra|iturt< 
flita qunit nunitnt Bgtinfl," Ac. 
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Catties. 

" 911 tosi of <tonc of btrptt (mifiO- or tameHan) 
BoHir tf)r rntftlr Aiib tl)r totem. 
flnU ritt t{)t iialTt anb cbtrn baturrt, (thuuJirr) 
nSitf)out pItrM or iomfiig*; 

4U biibfuritd iinti ptnnaili«, 

hiugtrirtf antt tabnuArUtf, 

flnl) qooint mantrt 6jpirM." fgrotaipu rarvhfft.j 

'' ^t tf)t« {laUti aoun'dfftngta, 

#t o( comparts nt o( Itntiiiigetf, 

fit ^olD tf)t I).irfcmg; in iiiAtfonrittf : 

Ai totbtUiS anB imagnits. " 

71i«rrf i?(w^ ofFiane. 

Which includes the iieveral memhers of ornamental masonry, 
and furmed the perfection of Jt^curated OoLhick, both as to 
design snd workmanship. 

" 9r1i of A guit tncrt j\\ tflt tonrtd, 

lhtbtill{> ciirbm, afttr Qourrt, 

OOtttl) nunp A 4ina[l lurrrU Ijigf)-'* 

'Site Dremt!. 



IjIDGATB, in his locuunt of Troy* is not less minutely 
descriptive. 

" Cbtrp tokonrt brttertfl fmi/Mt/t/r/ij iom «o iIiih 
<S>[ t^oit Slant, tl).-it totrt Ur ntfunUrt ; 
CI)ttDorbmni tjabt iDJlf) (rll anU atrrnt iiinfn* 
<©f rid)t tntn^U (eonuntf^J 

CEtronjjtjt otit ol tftont, AnD ntbrr libt lo ImI, 
flnH on tatt) turrrtt tDtre T<nse1l up Qgurtf 
^ MU^ UaiUt." 

" fin) BottrboKitf dlrong, at ibtri) gatr, 
flnU man^i a QarQaslt, aitU man]; a t)>1)nuS |)caO." 

Cargpylff a watcr-spout, formed of the (^leii mouth of 
some OKHWti-r — aiiuply u dragon. 
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TaheTnatUxt culled hahearies bj Chaucer. Iloveb, nich«i 
for iniagt'» to slnnd in. 

(Jabtetz, (jobbets, squared blocks of stone — " « qua- 
drato lapide^ Ri/mer, vol- vii. p. 1 11)1. 

Aluret, open walks on the walls. Wartoti's Hist, Poetry, 

Reredossy ll)« back part uf an altar. 

Coithm, liewn stones ; corner-stones. Speke's Gloisary. 

CorbelkSt trusses or projecting sloncs, on which images 
are i)laced, richly carved. 

Cnit/uels^ crockets, locks of hair imitated in the angles of 
pinnacles. Speke's fiiossarjf. 

QutnlUs-y the st^uaro space included within the arcade or 
division. 

t'rttte-vovHed, voults broken into numerous iiil«'r»*ciions 
by luDgitudinid and transverse bandt>. 

Mitrc-headcd turreti. Henrj- the Seventh's chapel. 

Perpent or perpender itones, " Lapis frontatus, qui utrin- 
quc lievigatUK purielis crassitudinent exiptinat.** — Skinner. 
Neck-ntoulding, crocketed in canopies, forming the upper pari. 

Boites, At the intersection of the ribs of roofs* elaborately 
sculptured, with leaves, bousquets, rebus, armorial beanuf^* 
and small histories, in ba»-relief. 

Groined rvof, Salisbury the best early instance. The rib- 
mouldings consist of roundit and hollows, which have thv 
toothed urnuiiieiit within them, and often leavpjt 

HeifiQundsy parallel corresponding; walls or tleini-pillars 
the end of a buildiiif; or arcade. 

Wcatfter and crown mouidingi, applied to drip-stones; 
canopies over arches, windows, nnd doors. 

Slring-tutine, a circular tablet which is conducted round 
the whole face of a building, within or without ; and some- 
times composed of the Norman hatched moulding, called 
likewise the culile-moulding. 

SedHes (tedHia)t »toue>seuts on the left uf the altar, sel- 
dom exceeiling three in number, for the officiHtiiig prieiitH, 
with ihe tav/if/truni, or jritdna, oMially nttnched, under the 
same arcade, calletl likewise " a sloup^" with a hole to take 
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off tile water used in washing llie sacred vessels- The seats 
vhidi mny be turned up, are called miiereres, and were so 
contrived, thiit the monk could only mi oh the edge of ihcin, 
and if he fell asleep would be precipitated into the niidet of 
thedictir. 

Ribs and crosispriiigers, mouldings conjoinetl, and sprend- 
ing and intersected, longiiudinally over the whole roofs. 

Fiying groins, which compose a vatdtiag springing from 
corbelo, supponinj; a pillar and it:, capital. 

Crockett and creepers, leaves runuiog up the outward an- 
gles of pinnaclcn, spires, canopies, &c. 

Trefoils, quatrefoiU, rotes, and rosettes, have sometimes 
reduplications, called yVafAmng, or foliation, av Jlean-deMs, 
at the points. 

Sunk squares, panncis with quatre or trefoils, enclosing a 
ro«e of eight leaves; a rosette has more, and the exterior 
lioutt form a square. 

iiattUmeitts, cresielles, or parapet, sometimes open within 
a triangle, inclosing a serpentine fiUet ; or with trefuilK wllli. 
out a pmnt ; but wore commonly with niullionB only. 

QuadrantSy the muare formed by a cloister. Peinneh 
each walk or ambulatory was so termed — a& Kast or North 
Panncl. It u applied likewise to the octangular division uf 
a s]Mre. 

ICtWotD of so many dai/es, lights or partitionk wliidi arc 
made by muUions. 

Overstcry, or clerestory, erected upon the dividing arcade 
of tbe nave, to contain a row of windows. 

Pamie/ing, most frequent in the liReenlh century. It co- 
ver«l the face of the wall with perpendicular tablets beadetl 
with arches of open foils, and divided by a horixontal fillet uf 
two or three lights, inclosed in a square. So predominant 
was this manner, that It pervaded the walls cMcmally and 
internally, so (hat the door& and windows arc pierced pannds 
only, flowered, cinquefuiled or feathered, i. e. having the 
external lines repeated. Frequently spread over the whole 
surfaa> uf the building. 
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dochard. Bell-tower, sncientlj an insulated Jvctling. 

Franca-petra, free-«tuoc bmu^Iu from Caen in Norniandjr, 
and Uiied in the finer kinds of niaRonry. 

Viu (a£ a screw), Noel, or winding staircases- Vi$e is the 
small circular pillar ascending from the bottom to the lop. 

Vaulting' fhaf't, whicli rises from the floor lo the centre at 
the roof. Ixtngititdiiial aiid transverse bands fimt uttcd in 
roofs, and connected with the rib which runs along the top of 
the vault. 

Coigne^ a corner-fttooe of a castle tower, and when project- 
ing Bs a rouchiculutiou or hanging tower, termed by SBAK- 
flPVARR, " eoigH of vantage." 

Sperware eaibaltailment tkrougkout, perforated parapet. 

Bottrutse. Every botrussc liniiihed with a finial. Perpeyn 
vulttt of free-ttone dene-wrought. Tbeiie teniin oecur in the 
contract for I'olheringay College- 

Knotlys. ** Ycorvcn with crocltetts on corneres, cotlilang 
with knoltys graven clere.^'^i'. J^iotamaa. 

From W. Wyrckstrb's aiirvey of BRISTOL, 1480: 

Loover — /uutire, from " auvert^ an opening in the roof^ — 
Du C/te$ne. 

BototeU* — boitelia, a perpendicular moulding when aur- 
rounding the shaft of a pillar. 

felet txcJilUtty a narrow, flat, or horixonta) moulding. 

Retauitl or reiauU, single and double, and now called an 
ogee. 

Ca$ement vith itvytt a moulding, deeply hollowed, of 
carved foils, rosettes, or crockets. 

Costera, one whole aide of a building. ** Cottrra verttu 
liariaUm^ the inside of the norlh wall. 

Brnthe five gjtera, a spire placed upon a tower. 

Oeniise great and $mall — Cenfii entaiU — buag tntailt, ela- 
borateear%'ingia open-work. 

Jiaauni-lorymer, an ogee with an edge so deeply carved 
as to form a drip-stone, or " /uriMtere," lo conduct water. 
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Karih tabk-^bax tah/ett^~" a course without^ the first 
honzoMtal moulding above lh« ground. 

A felde — -Jltld, tile flat interior part cX the casement or 
sunk pannel. 

A ttt-off, a plain or ornamenttsl drip-ntooe over windows, 
of)t-» sniull, and suppurti-d ^iy grotesque lit.-uds. 

Ijahcis are M|uare- headed, and almost peculiar to buildiiiga 
of the Tudor style. 

Sntrte. A sever}' is tbe space or division made by two 
arcbes, springing from two side-walls, in which arc windows, 
and open Hpaec in the other two. They ore connected like 
TertebrfF, and would stand independently of each other. This 
mode of cunstructinn originated in the fifteenth century. 
Civeree-, Willinm af MVnrrester. 

Champ-ashlar — ehampre — chaffifered, grooved or hoU 
loved out. 

FormaretSt the ribs of vaulting. 

Hood-mold, or string-course. 

MeAereme, micreiiniuni, framework of timber. 

Entai/e, carving or emboiviiing. 

" A workc of richc cntaylc and curious niulde." 

Spbnsbr. 
Hy/ingy the roof of any building. 

Parget, & smirathcd wall. Pargitor^ parietor, camtataritu. 

PoiffUel, a floor set into squares or lozenge fonns, gem*. 
raDy cumpoaed of brick, and common in halln or cloistcrA. 
"Ypavedwith poyntilleche point after other. "—I*. P/owrwuiw. 

Orbsj circular carvings which project at the intersection of 
roofs. Bassei — bosf/ttetSy orbs composed of wrealhtHl leaves 
md flowers. 

Purjied-work, the feathering attached to pediments and 
Gnials. 

MoynfM, muiliona, perpendicular shafts* as dividing the 
open space of windows. 

Hip'knobt, ornamental facings on ridge», placed on the 
gable-ends, riang above tbe external roof, in the Tudor age. 
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Terma of masonry which occur in the contract between Rich~ 
ard Duke of York and W. Honcoodf free-mason, dat^ 
13 Hen. VIA435,for building the College of Fotheringhay. 

Bench-table atones, pillars and champerers, " that the arch- 
es and pendants shall rest upon.** Spenoare embattlenient 
throughout, — " and both the ends embattled sod resting 
against the stepul.^ Bottrusse, every botrusse finished with 
a finial. Two perpeyn walls, jtnning, of free-stone *' clea- 
wrought." Clerestory, tablestoneSf and crettes, strong and 
mighty arches. Vise or circular staircase — " and in (he sejde 
stepul there shall be a vice turmng."" 

Clere-storial windows: turret carUed off, octagOD or poly- 
gonal. 

In this contract we find an application of the tenns above- 
mentioned. 
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^louccsttr CatJjEljral.' 



It has been cnn.sidered to be more accordant with the 
present plan, to retain in an appendix the fuUuwiii^ obser- 
vations upon Gloucester Cathedral, printed in 180C. Since 
that period, several mure enlarged du!icnplion» have been 
given to the piibh'c. The first and moM important of them, 
written by the late Sir H. Englefleld, was f<pleiididl^ edited 
by the Society of Antiquarie.t. This has been followed by 
other descriptive and critical essays by Storcr, Buckler, and 
Britton, all illustrated by engravings of which the merited 
praise of superiority must be given to the lost mentioned. 

" As the object of this estiav i» to confirm opinion by 
example, I trust it may be excuHLHl, if I attempt, as an clu- 
cidation of general remarks, the architectural history of the 
calhcdnd of Gloucester, which, during a residence in that 
city, was investigated by me almost daily, and was the 
Kbuol in which I first imbibed any intelligence of ecelesiaA. 
tical architecture wliich I may have acquired. 

" The area tn which this sumptuouH edifice i» placed, is 
dngutarly spacious and neat. ThiR ^eat advantage it poti- 
Wf»es in eommoii with Salisbury, and a few other enthedrols. 
How much several of our most magnificent fabrics lose, by 
being to doaely surrounded by common domestic buildings 
may be wen at Canterbury and Winchester i and what is 
taken from the dignity of elevation, when they are placed in 
a partK'hifll churchyard, an at Chichester. "f 

* Reprinted from Oh'trmlloni un Engliak ilrfKitecturt.hyJ.DaUateay, 
8»i). pp. 62, 1806, tpith subacquent addjlions lo 1 832. 

t The nave wi« <iluvnu.il by a cUic clar>. ^hen the present roof wai 
mcied by Ahbcji TTiokcy, between laiT «nd 1389; but vrhich wns reduced 
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" At periods Tcry remote from each other, this churrh 
hxx h«en inadi' to have an a}>pearaiice, on the outride, con- 
formable (o a prevailing siyle of pure Gothick." Of the 
original exterior ctevntjon, althouf^h the essential walls maj 
be said to remain, then- is little besides. In every century 
diirinj^ the middle ages aiice the Conquest, some new or 
greatly aliL-red feature has presented itself. '* A few years 
only before tite suppreHsion uf the Benedictine abbey, the 
tower wax completed, under the direction nf Robert TuUey, 
(one of the tnonkn, nml afterwards Bishop of St. David'*,*) 
to whom that charge had tx-en devised by Abbot Sebroke, 

lotbe prCMRt Ptgiilw fonn by Abbot Morwrat, bctw«eu 1430 u*d 1-137, by 
the lebuilding of thi! &fti<le or weiieni (toai. Similar altentiani were 
affieOed In the WUtk tnoiepi by Alibi>l TtiDkry a\x>re menOoned. But Ihe 
magDiliccnt appeiKlagc ofLhc lofty choir -maa completed during sucoeoitre 
Abbot*, vrho presided in th» fourteenth century. Our Ladji'ii chaptlsubse- 
qvMiily nbuilt, and of gr«it lutenial l>eutiy. add* noihing lu the geMnI 
tBtcu 

* Robert Tulley wtu cwiMcnttcd BuhopgCSu David's, 1469; oh. 1488. 
UtMir the dividing arch of the nave ind choir is whtien iu ih« Cotfaiek 
character. 

" Uoc quod digotum tpccuUris opusqne poltluin 
Tullii CK oncrc Sfibrak« ftbbftie jiib«ole." 

lie WW patronitrd by Waynflrtc. Thomu Sebroke, who ww eleeftd 
AbbM ill \m, died in 14^7 ; itnd it i) a fair ounjrctun: iIml l\ille7 wn 
appoiiiivd by hicn to superintend the execution of a plaji li« had gitcn 
for tlie tower. The saiM R. Totley laid the foundatioa-ctort* of Hig. 
dalea Cotlcfe, Oufbtd, in 14T3. A. Wooo. 

A great confusion has occurred, when Abbou ajid Prelates at* ooni- 
deted M the BTChitwu or derignen of (he itnicturcs which have umu 
under their pattonage. Tulley wai rampirdlcr only " e\ cmeiv." Ac- 
cordiog to m tradilion mnloincd in n vmucular rhyme, the nanw of ibe 
mailer aiaaoa wax John Gotrer, wboM tnpcriof tn«rii ia cotupicuoua in 
anolher ianauce in thi t county. 

" John Oo<B«te, 
Wlio fcaili Canpden church and GloMer lomt." 

In Uie south Itaaoepl u a my ung\iUr laotiumcni, which i* utribuied to 
him. It it k projMtion from the wall, in die form of a inavoa'a tquan^ 
HipportMl by the figure of a man. Sm Cvirt'i A*cint SeufpUm «W 
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who ilied in WST. The arnamental members and perforatnt 
pinnadeB are of the most di-licale tabornacfe work, very full, 
but preserving an uir o( choaloaees and simplicity.* 

" Its peculiar perfcctinti, wliicli iaimediuttfly strikes the 
eye, is an exact symmetry of component parts, and the judi- 
cious distribution of ornaments. The shaft of the tower is 
equally divided into two stories, correctly repeated in every 
particte; and the open parapet and pinnacles ao richly clus- 
tered, are an example of Outhick, in iU most improved state. 

" The extremely beautiful efrcct of large masses of archi- 
tecture by moonlight, may be considered as a kind of optical 
dKeption, aud n^rly the same as that produced by statuary 
when strongly illuminated. Thus seen, the lower of ihJH 
cathedral acquires a degree of liRhtneas, so superior to that 
which it shows under the meridian sun, that it no longer 
appears to be of human conEtruction. 

" Ab to the parts nearer the ground, under the same cir- 
cumstance. I avow my preference of the Grecian style ; for 
a portico and colonnade, casting a broad sliode from multi- 
plied columns, and catching; alternately a striking light from 
Ihdr circular form, become distinct ; and a grand whole 
rtetults from parts so discriminated. The (iothick. on the 
ry, when merely solid and impervious, owes oil its 
«fi*ect to its mass and height.*!- 



* Ttie beitjbt ta tlie lummit of the piiinacln U 924 feet; widlli in- 
Unallx 33 by 31 feel six inches. Ttie great bell which it knclo»ei mnks 
with many of tlie lai^e^l in jioinl of weight (7000 lonv). 

A tlnn^ mirtafce has bc^'n MpeiUed with respect lo the iowripiion : 

" fit ff tit Rm man'tifHtuS tiomtnt ^itri." 

MtMOUvi, and the eiplnnation made of il, nre p^erfectly absurd. No such 

«ronl an, moiichaiui occiin la any Klotmry of llie MiHikiifa or low Latin : 

bttt an loscriptiuu preserved by A. Wood, fQimurly in GlouKClIcr Hall, 

EUxford, bclonj;ing to tliitt Tnuntutury, niloptti tim samit term : 
" Mon ni«didDa necis. via viur, pu popnlatfti. 
^K Sit spci pnimpta prccii, lex curw, Uu« motiachali,!" 

^^r Dupdalf't Menatl. vol. ir. p. 40j. new edition. 

f loaaM Dol adduce a more apposite inilance to prove tli« suprrioriiy of 
the Gotbtck style fotlowcrs nnd «piies, over lliul iiilroduccd in London by 
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" The statues of luUinry wuiits and benefactors which were 
diaperscd in various parts of iho external view, have suffered 
inucli, evMi in their pctlcstab aod caooptM, by the mutilation 
of fimatics. It h to be regretted, that souie of the £nj;lish 
cathedrals which Imve i-»capeJ it, in a certain degree, nhould 
have been hiiili w'nh friable stone, of which that of Lichfield 
is o lanietilable s{)C'ciRien. For a collection of statues in a 
perfect state, the western fronts of the cathedrale of Wells, 
Peterborough, and Lincoln, are the most worthy notice. 

" At :^ienna, the cxtcriorof the great church i» liorered with 
marble, which retains the niiuule»t ornament, in a cumpletc 
state. Those who have not visited the Continent, can scarcdy 
imaf^ne liow much we have lost in our best instances by the 
destru«tion of cffigica and carvings, whiUt the above-men- 
tioned remain as entire as when first erected. 

" The vacaut niche lessens the luxuriance of the rich Gothick 
in n degree proponioned to a defaced entablature of tlie 
Corinthian order. 

*' Few churches in England exhibit a more complete achuol 
of Golhick, in its gradations from the time of the Conquest, 
than the cattxxlral of Gloucester." Subsequent oltscrvations 
have induced loe not to retract, hut to modify this assertion. 
There is certainly no prominent example of the second Nur- 
mao, or Pointed style, us at Salisbury or VVoroester. In fad, 
any decisive alteration did not take place until that peculiar 
manner of insulated columns, uudiT oue capital, was relic* 
quished. There w yet one memorable specimen of the Kariy 
Puinte<l architecture, which has some peculiarities rarely to 
be met with, which are noticed by Sir H. F,ng!c6eld, iu a 
hutldtng at the end of the north transept, called, upon na 
authority, the Monk's treasury. I have observed, that the 
great architects of the Nnrnian a;ra were as indu6triom 
as they were skilful, nod that, iu the course of uoe centuiy 
and a half after the Conquest, there were few of the larger 

Sit Ctuukipber Wnti. than ilww of lli« w«u»tu frooi of St. Pinl'm, uid 
iImI of Ctlnucesler. lacrvdiblo u il will appi^ir from iniprction, xben a 
onl) tlw iliOtniaM ofatingle foot in tlwliciglit Dftacb. 
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churches which were not Uitnlly rebuilt. Many parts have, 
in successive centiirien, heen superseded by Testoratioiis in 
ibe Gutliick 8tyU>, but the substructions will still bi' found 
to demonstrate the original Norman plan of (he whole build- 
ing. Salisbury id, perhapt, the only entire exception. Most 
of the great churches, bath in France and Kngland, liavc 
bfen the work of scvtT&l ages. The disparity is, in general, 
greal,a!ieacbttrchilect has a plan according with bis own time. 

" The AnglH-Niirinan stvle, consisting of enormous cir- 
cular pillsr« bearing round arches, with indented mouldings, 
diMinguishcs the nave,* which is the chief port of the original 
•tructure, bfjfun, acoonJing to Florence of Worcester, itt 
1057, hy Aldntl, bishop of that see, but more generaUj 
attributed to Abbot Serlo, in 10811. The north aisle is of 
contempoFJiry architecture, which is observable in the round 
arches of the windows, and the pilasterii, which have very 
elaborate capitals. Two centuries later, the opposite aisle 
was finiahi-d by Abbot Thokey in onullicr manner, as the 
windows bear the nail-head moulding, which is repeated twi 
dtbcr side, and the heads arc of the obtuse lancet form. 

" At F,ly and Peterborough the aisles are divided into two 
tiers of arcades, one above the oilier, but both comniunicatiiig 
with the Dave, The nail-head moulding was an early devia- 
tion from the true Norman, when pointed arches were first 
Intermixed. It appi-ars tu have hud a long uMtge, as thia 
building was probably erected in the early part of the reigu 
of Kdword Il.t In the western front, and the additional 
arcade, we must observe a much later style, as the nave was 

* Kiag dctenitlnrn, in piinnjitof liU own li)r[roll)esui, tlilg aroule, with 
ttlow of TcwkcibuT)' and I'crBhuit, to Iw n*n:fly con(«mporiiry,ftnil certainly 
SauiD. Ciidunfn Vita Aldrnh. Ltland, Ilin. v. ntU T. 7i. Tluemt [Man 
are six feci nine iricliea in diaincier, [wcnl^r-one feel eight indiei in girtli^ 
and lli« ini«rculuiiiiiiutiun lodvc f«^l fuur iaclie». Tlje comparalivcly ff»od 
a^tofa Nonnan ■rcade (wlien cKiemitd lo ihe itrininaiionoftiip biiilihnif, 
istfau oripittlly vn*,) may be »een by the irnerculumiiiBiioii, which is so 
mucli vtanvHvr, at Ti.'<i*l(i;sliuTy. 

+ The Rp^eii-r of Abboi Walwr Ff ocesler, with a chronicle, which begins 
with iht foundation, anti closes wiiti his titath, in Ulti, is still e:UQiic in tlie 
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con&klerably Icngthtnctl by Abbot Horton, a( the close of 
the fourte«oth ceuUiry. 

" II is scarcely [wssible to enter the chiMr of Gloucester, 
which include* every perfection to which the Gothick had 
Bttaioed during the fifteenth century, without feeling the 
influence of reneratiun. In the nave, 

• " the arcli'J and pondefcui roof 



By it! own weighr mude itedfast and tmmovable. 
Looking iriiMiuillily," Cuxoiitvt. 

itamediatcly engages the uttention, and by its heavy antl- 
pltdty renders the highly-wrought ornamcntH uf the choir 
more conspicuous and admirable. 

'* At the termination of the nnve, under the tower, m the 
approach to the choir ; and aluvc the great arch is s window 
between two vacant niches, richly sculptured. 

'* Oq the north and south sides arc the arches which 
support the vaulting of the transepts. Both of thtTse are 
intersected at the springing by a flying arch with open spno- 
drilx, each spanning the space of the tower. The braclcets 
are figurcfi of angels, with escncheons of the abbey, Edward 
II. and the munificent Abbot Scbrokc, the founder. 

*' U|wn the exact point of these intersecting arches is a 
piUiu", forming an impost of the great vaulted roof, which is 
then divided into eharp lancet arcades, and has an air of 
incredible lightness* Fr«m this part there are five more 
EU'cndes divided by clusters of semi>eo1unins, which reach 
fruni the base to the roof; and the ribs are iufioitely inter- 

arctitvct of ibe Dean and Ck&pter. A duplio»Ui of ihe lives uf the Ablwis is 
ill Oie CoiUm Libnry (Domiiian, viii. p. I3B), and unother in tl>« lilnw/ of 
Qnccn'i Collcgt, Oxronl. Jofan Ilia key was Aliboi from 1307 lo 1329; 
" cijus tGn)[Kira coiatnicU Ml aU aiuiralii, in oavi f?cclc9iK, eipetuis," &c 
His luocCMOrWHa John Wygmorr, who ditd in 1337. " D« oblationibut 
Ibidem oblMia infra sex aimu* jirektionii turn, alom Sancti Andrec (the 
aouih innsFpO * fundaiDCDlia luque ad fioem pcnIuxiL" 

* King (Mtaantnia) remark* that this modti of coaatnidioa \a wiihout 
eumpleor imiution. Doth at Salisbury and Well* tli« towen anilreftf(b> 
coed inien»]1y by an aicade, the u)ip«t aicb being inverted, and iMlfw «■ 
the other. 
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eeetcd and variegated with the most ctabarate trellia-work, 
ooinpost^ of orbs and n>st'ttcs, which, although they are so 
thickly RtudHeil, are not repeated in a siiigW iii>itance." 

" Over the high altar are angels in full choir, with every 
instrument of tnuaic practised in the 6fteeR(h century. This 
is an extremely iatereatin^ specimen, if it be remembered that 
we have nu mure accurate kimwlcdge uf the musical instru- 
ments of the Crreeks end Romans, than that which may l>e 
collccled from their bas-reliefs and statues. Cuins and gems 
sometimes exhibit them, but little is to be learned respecting 
their form, from the ancient treadtes on munc. Uf the uune 
lera arc figures of minstrels, with their different instruments, 
placed over the pillars on either side uf the nave uf Yurk ca< 
thedrol : and others, of ruder workmanship, on the outside of 
the church of Cirencester, GlouceBtershire. 

** It is probable that the wliok' vaultL-d ceiling was al lirst 
painted of a deep azure colour, with stars of gold, and the ribs 
or iotcrsoctors gilded, which were condemned at the Reforma- 
tion, and concealed by a thick wash of lime. Such have been 
restored al Westminster by Sir Christopher Wren. 

" Al Orvietto, Sienna, and many of iliu* Lombard churchea, 
roofs, both of the navoK and chotrx, so ornamented, are still 
perfect. That the architecture has been restored to its native 
simplicity of colour, is a circumstance of truer taste : indeed, 
tlic incongruous and accumulated decorations of churches on 

• SirH. EnglefielO, in his description annonctf lo the Knaraving* pub- 
Itibed by Uie iNOciei}' of Aiilifjuaiies, cDlircly coiucidei nLlh the aulhor's 
Ofnnian, thai the cituir was Im^^uh by Abbot Bayfield, and meiitiuua this 
■Iwldi with rcipcct. 

In R'arlon't Ohi-roatiimt on lAi Fairy Qa»m ^ Spmitr, vol. 11. p. IftS, 
h is nid, that " tlic Florid Golhick dirtlTiguisho itself by an ciubcnince of 
decontion, as in iha roufufilie cboti of Glouc«slcr, where it ii iliiowii like 
a w«b ofenibToidfry ovei the Aid Saxon vaultiiig." Upon the tlighimi in. 
sp«c(iaii of iht KxWnial dcvuiiun of the ctioir, ihls circvi in stance will be dii- 
coTcml mil In \m roiiiidvil in fltct ; a.i it in a tupcretiuciun;, iQor« tliitn forty 
fwt kigh, upon lh<i ancient Saxon choir. Worlon'ii remttrk is applicable lo 
lh« nave, cxcppiing Lhnl ihe Gothick roof n of ihi- plaiiio.tt iLiiid. The tlttlv 
of.ttie 6rat vaulting \* 1^4?. Ii wu originally of mften only. 
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the Continent, dittturb the harmony of the deMgn, by crowj- 
iD£ so many adBcititiouB |>arts, and the n}|)o»e of it, by nutsses 
of raw colDURi ami gilJiug. The coincidence of the purity of 
the Protestant worship with the chastcncss which pervades its 
(emi^ea (more espedally in some which Iibtv bt-tru lately reiio 
vated), is a certain criterion of national good seobe. 

" There are thirly-one stalls of rich tabernacle-work, carved 
in oak, on either side, little inferior in point of execution to 
tbe e]»»copal throne nt Kxeter, or to the stalls at Ely, erected 
in the reigu of Kdward III., und allowed to be some of the 
finest pieces ctf (iothick carving in wood now retnaiDing in 
Kngland of that early date.* 

*' 'I'his choir wsn built in tlie grand a^ra of stained glass, when 
it was more frequent and excellent than at any other period. 
U was iudiapenaably necessary to architectural effect, aooord- 
ing to the prevailing style, which gave to windows a dispro- 
ponionale space. But the sombre tints reilecled from ihem 
modified tbe light, and contributed to blend the whole into 
one mass of cxijuirite riehncss. For, the general effect was 
consulted by the Gothick, as wi-ll as the Grecian artists. 

*' At present the uaked tratispareiit window destroys the 
intended harmony, and the primary idea is sadly impovcrish- 
ed.'f How this incredibly light roof was constructed, may 
puKxIe modem imitators as much as (he vault of Kiiig*8 Col- 
lide chapel. The analogy between these roofn must be con- 
fined solely to construction, for each has a style of ornament 

" 1 observed, when u Rome in 1796, that ihe high alUr »r tlie church of 
Sl John lAterau liad a (totliick oinopjr, compowd ct ridb pedtmeots and 
flnialsiintlie floriii styk- of itic foucuenih ceuturj, »acUy liko iImm of ihti 
dale ill I-Ji|;Iind. Il is ihe only speciineu of unc Ci>Uuckiiow TcnaiDiaK in 
Rome. 

t Milion, who w»i educated at Sl. Paul's tchoot, aoquued a veunuiai 
forUioGoUitckitytelijrconMuiliyrrctiueininK tlietrastcatlwdral inhiieaitj 
jrmth. In liis " II Penseroso" we liuve &lm«M lu eTS<t s de»cripUoo o( Ukst 
inaj«itic pile, m ttam grrm hy Sir W. Diigdale. The duisltiH. " th« lii|^ 
embowed roof of tbe chfliri"lhe "masij proof (Hllim of the Dave, wtnchinu 
in the Nornun style,*' and " tiK «(oni>d windfwi, richly d^l," are ptotieu' 
Uriud by both. 
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cs&eutially differing frum (ht- other. Certain it is, that the 
cros»-s]»riiigtTs* are of very solid stone, and the vault which 
they support of a petrifactiuii, called proviDcially the tough, 
or toph-9tone,t spcciHcully lighter, in a grcnt degree, than the 
other. Chalk ivas useit whrrc easily procured, as at Chichester. 

*' The two farthest arciides are aplayed about a yard frnm 
the right liiif. instead of funiiliig a section of a hexagon, and 
are ootinected with tlie great east window, which is enibowcd 
in a alight degree, and nccupies the whole space of the end of 
the choir, almost to the floor. It is said to be of the largc»t 
dimensions in Kogland,} for the arch has tliret- chief divinions 
or muUJons, terminating in pointc-d arches, the middle of which 
inductrs a\ ticrii of stained glass," and thouc on either side, 
four each, "now so extremely decayed and mutilated, as to 
appear like the tissue of a carpet, to any hut the eye of an 
antiquary. Nothing like a regular Scripture history can be 
diMX)vcred, but a long scries of portraits, larger than Ufe, of 
saints, prophets, and Jewish kings. It wa.s put up in Richard 
the Second's time, when the price of stained glass was one 
shilling a square foot, so that it originally cost i^dl- 18s-§ 

'* There is reiisun lo proMiinn? that this very splendid work 
waa prosecuted thmugh many years in tiucceijsioD, uot only on 
account of its elaborate difiicultj, but of the Ta»t expense 

■ They have been *o tonncd tiy Bcnlhom (ifut. o/Eli/), and Ifoot suffi- 
eimOy icicMific, mn-y b» further dMcril>«<}, u the principal libs of groiu 
Iprin^ing froin ihe angle». and crosiiitig eacli oUusr ai a ctimrann cr-ntrci. 

t See LcknJ't Jlinemrt/, vol.vii.p. 8, (. 73, and Ilitrniuni Inlntductioti 
to H^Hru^td, p. H ; uho both oUutiv, (hai this " lopb-tttutic" t> Found in 
pMt abuudanei? at DursN^, in C>loucesl«iihjre. But a more ancient 
iinihority is Gorvasc of Canterbury, who, speakiug of the Tault of the 
choir, " liac fomis cx lapidc «l Inpho tni cleuenlcr cooiposita c»l." DiKtm 
SeriptoTit, c. 13^3. In no insiaiice has diaproponion 1i«4^n more happily 
esQVcrtM) iam gracefulueu. 

1 Tile gla*s occupies n apace of 7Bteei lOincfaes, by 3&f. tiin.: — 3798 
t<]|lUire GMt. llf ^al ful window at Yutk i» of the same kind and im; 
but it u only 7(ifeet Ginchi?*, by 3? feet. It is iiiferioi in point ofefliecL 

$ Tlie wtatviu Miuiions of Wjiidaiir, King*> College, aiiiJ II«iiry [lir S^ 
ranlh'i chapels, luve three chief iiivisi<in», aad occupy Ihe wboU space of 
the nave. 
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whiHi was nerpssary to its completian. During the abbacj of 
Adam dt Staunton, the plan nf improving the anciMit choir 
was first suggested, and Itad probably coDimcOccd before his 
death in 1351. His immeiliale siicceesor, Thomasde HortoOt 
wbo died in 1377, was a great contributor to the fabric : but 
to Joba Bayfield* we may fairly attribute the stupendous 
vault of the chdr, and he lived to see it (iniiihed before 1381. 
That of Trinity chapel at Kly, though of much inferior di- 
meaaioQ», has a precise resetnblancc to it in j^neral fonn and 
omanicnt ; and the date of cither is the same. Perhaps, if we 
may judge hy irimilarity of workmanship, ho had projected 
the cloisters, which were undertaken by Walter Frowsier, the 
next abbot. The arches, and the towL>r whicli rises upon 
ihcni, were the work of Abbot Sebroke, 1457. 

*' Our liady's chapel was originally added to the choir in 
1228.f It was totally rebuilt, between the years 1457 and 
Mm, by the abboU R. Siatdey and William Ferleigh. 1'be 

• The Cci«rm. AfS. (Domiiiui.A. viii.) 8ppcaniogiTclheoripml,ori»- 
tlirr [he incipient, construction <if the |>nacnl cboir, to Abbot Jokn Vfyptum, 
(1339 — 1337), and iU continuation to Adam d« Staunton (1337 — 1351). 
There it anottier imuscripi in the library of Uuv^n'n ColU Oxon^ and in the 
archirei of the Deui aiid ChB|tler air still preicrrnl the Chnuude at thr 
Abbrjr kud other MSS., u the U«KUter «r Abhoi Frooosltr, 13SI— 1412. 
Bui the Monkith Annatitt*, when they treat or nrchiteotan U appli«i to 
ihnir convi-nu, an; iieqictunilj railing iuto inaccuraic, at letst Into indiitiiKt 
dofinilions. The word " arntinaU" aa frequeolly otcurtiuft ialUu MS.. by 
na tamns conlinnii the completion of any pan of the conveottul tniilding, 
Sirli. Engletield, at btkm obiorrftd, adopt* my opiiuon, that the whotn 
dioir had not tmcIikI lis present slate till the time of Abbot Bojfietd, who 
died in l.')81;!u>d for itut FeuoQ, th« panicular stylt orarchitMturcoTwIkieti 
it consisu, wu probubly ono of iha tarliui known inUBnoei, tha graitiiii; of 
the roof, wiih its inienections, being no leu romplictucd and tDiiehed, than 
any since coutrHcted. Jt ii wurthy ohMn-ttiou, tint in aumy iastancesi Ibt 
oiijpaal p!an of eccleiiuiical buildings hanng been begua ander the p»- 
troiage of any pi«(Mr or abbot, tr!U adhered to by liis mcoaMori, without 
tleviiUJon, gatil its final oontplrtion. We hitfc ■aiisfacloiy erideoce uf thb 
r&ci at Suliifcufy, V.xeUt, and other eatk<dials, whi«h u« remarkftblc hr 
niiifDrinit) of style, 
t tPharton, Aug. Sat. vol. 1. p. 487. 
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interior is peculiarly elejianl, though it loses much effect from 
tite cunc^alment of tlic altar, of the finest tabemucle-workt 
which vas corcrcd over, aomc jcars since, hy a raw white 
stucco, rexemljling a rndiation.* The extreme eastern win- 
dow of this beautiful cliapel, with part of its fretted roof, is 
now seen in a pleasing perspectire, through the alcove of the 
heavy unsuitable altar-piece of the choir, placed there in the 
laat oentury.f When the reformers, with indiscriminating zeal, 
destroyed so many fine specimens of art, merely as the gaudy 
appendages ufpojiery, to introduce within plain uneni belli shed 
walls tlieir own simpler worship, somewhat of ancient orna- 
ment still remained for the fanatic ndhercntu of Cromwell to 
destroy. Soon after the establishment of Charles II. on the 
throne, the clergy exerted themselves, with more piety than 
taste, to restoTL- iht-ir ulutrs and choirs to their former beauty, 
and, generally speaking, without success. When we know 
that the rich canopies and shrine-work, instead of being re. 
ncwed, were partially injured, were chipped away to make 
room for plain oak wainscot, pilasters, alcore», and carvings 
of tveterogcncouti shape, we muut regret a miEappUcation with- 
out remedy. There are too many of our cathedrals to which 
this observation applies. 

" Originally, and prior to this injudicious interruption, the 
continuity must have produced a striking idea of space and 
grandeur, as may be remarked at Ely and Well*. 'I'he ao- 
dent rcre-doss and high aJtar did not obstruct ihc view, as 
they now remain conceaK-d by the wainscot of oak, and may 
be examined from the side galleries of the choir. Such a 
spceiiiieii of exuberant foliage anterior to the reign of Henry 
the Seventh, as these roufb display, is unique ; particularly in 

* lUmored in 1811, end the miitilntcd atlur rpstored la view. 

t 1 am gralilied bjr vhxvrvm^, ihat Uie waiiisco[ was removed in 1007, 
■nd a ohailfl archiUxtunl rlfccl {iriitluccd by a vlune skrecu, du.igDCt) by 
X.Snuriu, and tliat Ottte vbjrcbon* arc thui obviated. The remanil wu 
Biigg«sied by my late valuable friend, Sttmurl Lysons, (Isq. whuM " (>Iou- 
oesienhire elcbingx" (iiicluiling several portioiu at this callinlnl) an a 
luting tnoouiouiC «f liia ingenuity uhI (iuM. 
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contrast with tlie otiter partn of Ihc cburcb. As a certaifi 
di'grte of coil firiiidt ion of the opimna, that the roof of the 
uhoir is not of a later ;cra tlian tllv clost; of the fourleenlh 
century,* the pendents, which were so univerKally inlroduoed 
afterwards, as the iitinosl effort 'of architecture, arc totally 
omitted. It is evitleul, that Bishop AJdrvd's fnbric consisted 
of dimciiMoiis a» t-xtciisivc as ihc prcaeiit, of which the vaat 
substructions, still retaining many members of early Norman 
umometit, afford a sufficient proof. The whole choir, indped. 
as to its ground-plan and side-walU, is contemporary with 
the oave. When the new work was adopted, half the dreiini- 
ference of tl»e Norman pillars was cut away. '* The heavy 
lower f at (lit west end was taken down in the reign of 
Edward III. when Abbot Horton's addition and acootnmo- 
dation of lilt nave, in its whole roof, to the Oothick ttyW, 
were made. He built likeurise the north transept, which, we 
collect from the MS. Liv'es of the Abbots, cost 781/. of which 
Horton contributed i62l, no inconsiderable sum in those 
days. The passages and oratories by which the choir ia aur- 
Tounded, are all of Saxon, or, at leaxl, of early Nortnao arclti- 

* " Tempore cujui opcrt cl indasliii cjnsdcm ma^um tiliare cum prry- 
biterio cum tialb* ts ptetr abbaii* fiieniul inc«|>U et consuntnaia, Vx ah 
Sanclj Pauli qan incepta fiUT io momutorio B. P«tii in cnutiuo Epiplianiv 
Dooiiui, anuo ngis Kdwatdi IK. poit conqumU xii. (13S9); «t in Tqcil. 
Kai. Uotniiii, uino Kgi» lupnAKti st-vn. (1373), cum gnlii pleunt wt 
cofuuminata. Cujui optm tticpaoMt cum oniiutii,u suit ncpeiMi* osnndunt 
M ad ncc.t.xxsi. libru ct ij den., quaium diciiu alilas »lni rccc-Ltrt. 
prosi {mta in rotulia lupnudicii opens." — MS. ut sup. Aliliot Uartaa 
prwdtd Iram 13SI to 1377. 

f This wetuni lomtr wiu ivbuih dnhng the abbacy of John da FeUA. 
1 UO, nliicli had Mien In 11 tO : h RMmMed tbu ai Herefotd, which liell in 
1780. F1o««Eice, the hatorio Dioakaf Womalcr, iu hit Aiankb, prtt tbc 
d3U) »r III* biiiiding of the picwnl nave 1058, tiod of lU deJlMtloo, 1 100. 
Tlie roof wu miewrd in 1343, m wp larn (roni iht> MS. ofihv Ijvn of ibo 
AI>bot4 aJrcadj refcned to. " A. O. 13i3, compleu est nora toIu ia navi 
Molosiv, non BUNihofmhroriini nt prmo, »ed animoclli vtrtul« monadionim 
tunc 111 Ipto loco KuitflDlium." AUjr we «Midu<(« from tbU posaagv, ikal 
tbe niank> (ini»hcd It wkh their own liAud* ? Src fmuingtom'i Atmmt 
tftk* lmMu%g ^ (*/ QWcA ^NUre Oamr it Dum-i im FUmlm, p. 37. 
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lecture. It is rons-truclcd within them ; the «ido-wtilU and 
low c-ifciiUr pillars havjnfi been reduced, and the whole lined 
with focingit of dcgaut ponncU. ThL-se urc placed wtlhia 
srcadcsof armi>mullinnti, renembliiig windows, which drc opt>n 
to the choir from the gslk'riLii before mintlonetl. During ihe 
grami cereiiuinies of the church, the ladie& uf superior rank, 
and tbeir attendants, surveyed them from aliove. 

** In tile pavement before the high alciir wc may notice b 
rin^lAT curiosity — being entirely composed of pointed bricks* 
which were prepared for the kiln by the more ingenious 
monks,* wliu hnw discavt:n-d accuracy in iht- penciling of 
the anuorinl bearings, and fancy in the scrolls and rebux, 
which are the usual subjects. Most of those rvp<?at the 
devicee of Kdward II., of the Clares and Dc Spencers E&rls 
of Gloucester, Abbot Sebrake, and his imuicdialc prede- 
cessors. 'f' 

" The rich workmanship of (he cloisters, which elucidates my 
former remark on their general construction, is wril worthy 
attention. One side of the square, extending n hundred and 
forty-^ght feet, with a window of stained glass at the termi- 
natioD, attracts the eye immediately upon entering the cathe- 
dral, as the very striking perspective is admitted through an 
iron grate. It i» a happy illustration of the picturesque prin- 
dplo in Gothick. These cloister*, begun by Abbot Horton 
In 1351, and lefl incomplete for several years, were 6Di8hed 
by Abbot Froceater about the year 1390. All the windows 
were formerly lillcd with stained glass, wliich, being placed 
low, was the more eaaly taken away or dcstroyed.J" In the 

' Of Abbot W^gmore it is r«caM«(] in the game MS. " Tahiil&ni od al- 
tars pnoris cutn ymaginibaa [tolitia el deauniua sumptibus iui« adamavit. 
£l sliuD la^iilam, iiiik nunc e«t in captllil abbmi«, t\er itodem ujM-ie coiapo- 
suit. Qui in dircnis axtibus mullum delectaibtitiir, ut i{rac ttcpi^iiinc opcrc- 
tot, el inutu>» divcTMH opcrarios la divcniit attibiu |)Ncoltl'iGt liun in u]icra 
mechanica, qaam in textuift." 

-f Carler, Aiificitt Sfvlplurt and Paintinf^, vol. i., has girco a coloured 
etching Af thii pavement. 

( Hie cloiMcni of Peterborough and Canterbury wore long celebraied for 
ibe beauty of their painted gtiui, afterw-jnls broken liy ilic Piiritanii. See 
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roofjof fun-trarery, we Unvc ono of tiie first and best instances. 
Subficqucatlv', as in tbe DiviDily School at Oxford, and in 
otlivr buildings during the reigns of Henry the Seventh and 
Kighth, pendents were introduced, with an effect of surprise 
rather ihaii b«fluty. Th« orlginBl itnd simple idea becainv 
overchargixl, and lost its primary character. 

" Lord Bacon mentions the whispering gallery a« retnarka- 
ble. It is a Dftrrow passage, formed by five parts of an octa- 
gon, and i» twenly-iive yardt> in extent. On the outside, it ap 
pears to have beea merely a second thought for the purpose 
of cummuiiicatioD. 

"With the variety and mRgni6cencc of ancient deconitioDs, 
as well architectural as sepulchral, the antiquary will be 
much gratilii-d. But th« niau of taste must regret that the 
good Bishop llenMjn, distinguished by Pope for his " man- 
ners and candour,*' should have wasted his niunificeoce upon 
ill^coDoeived at>d unappropriate ornaments — upon works 
which are neitlu-r Guthiek nor Chinese.* Kent, wito was 
praised in his day for what he little understood, designed 
(he ftkreen.f 

** When Edward 1 1, lay murdered at Berkeley Ca&tle, Abbot 
Thokey ventured to nliow tJiat reapect for the royal corpse 
which had Iieen refused to it by other eedediiKties. He re- 



GuDUa and Baltley. But ifae mora conman destinaiiQii ol windewi in 
cloiMcn lat lo ooavey monJ aiid fctigiuiu inttruciioti. in yariout acrolts, 
each bearing a acriptunl test, or luonkinh ibynii^ with cdiical maxins. 

* W* may mm to a book on an-.liitociurv, wnltfA hy Uoity Laaflcyf 
i«ho inrenied five new onlen of Gathick, aJl the ircangniities which imji 
t)e Men iu ttie renovaboiu! of pariih-chu relies. Thu mo«t absurd uvaii)* is 
unfortuiiateiy muclt b|i{»ov«(I o( hy carpenicn and titone-raaMw. Kant 
nAClioiM<l Hicfa KtoM (icvuuoiu (mm lule by lii> own prantico. It wai be 
scarcely crtditol in thix »p:, that Kent lecxfouneodrd lo the good btifaop to 
hart (be Nonaia pillars uf the dstc chwotled or Sutcd ; and thai nothing 
but their baiiig round u be unselid, prevented this hWrcrif frooa taking 
placo. 

t lleBKtred in 183D, and uiothcr sub«iiutnl in a utyle of conespondnt 
sad p>o4 tasM by Dr. GrilGlh, a preWndaiy, who disd before its corapU- 
lion, havinf greaitj ranmlntlad v> the capaDse. 
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moved it to Glouoester* and performed the funeral obMquics 
wiUi the accustomed nplcndour. Near the high altar in (he 
montimenl of that ingIonoii!< prince, still in the high<.-at pn.— 
wrvatioii, with tlie figure finely carved. Rysbrack visitwl 
this luuib vitfa professional veneration, and declared the re- 
cumbent fij^rc to be the best spccimtn of contemporary sculp- 
ture ID Englaod," and certainly the work of an Italiaa art* 
itL I conjecture that it was executed by stome of those who 
accompanied or succeeded Pictrn ('avalllni. 

I noticed in Italy three tombs much larger, compost of 
verd-antique aiid various marbles, all of similar form to that 
of King EMwardt atvd with equally elaborate canopies. I'hey 
arc the tombs of the Scaligeri, lords of ^'croDa in the four* 
teenth century, where they stand exposed to the open air, at 
the augle of a street, as entire as when first erected.'f' 

"8oon after Eklward III. was seated on tlie throne^ he 
made a progrefu, attended by his whole court, to pay the 
customary honours to his deocoscd father, for whom the con- 

* This tomb has bcca rrcqucnlly (hn subject tf Ttfy good cugiaviiis^, 
wMeb ara w«1l known, and casu have been taken (ram ihe h«aid. la Smyth'* 
Baton/ tf lAe Brrif 2«y Family, (a MS. now praerved in die Cutit,) is ut 
koconni of tim expi'iucs incurred fiir tlie leinoval of the Ring's body to 
Gloucester, whidi ven incoosider^lc, u they wer« chiefly defrayed by th« 
Abbot. 

t Tbey contain equestrian figure*, which ue amply deacribed and deli- 
atated iu lh« AickxolDgin, vul. xviii, p. 1B4, 

[ Adun de Statmtan, el«ci«d iit 1 33T, ob. 1 3.^1 — " Cujus i«mpor« con- 
ttroclB «A magna valla choti miifinix el raultis enpensis, cL sumptuosis cum 
viiUis ibidem ei parte doni el oblaiionis Adelium ad tumbam rc^ conflutin- 
bum, n^i^ ut epinifl vulgi dicit, <]i)od li ocnnet oblationM ibidem colUlar, 
>upe« eccletiam espendetentur, potuia&ei de novo bciUime reparari." The 
o ff pings of Edwanl III. Queen Philippa, Edward Prince of Wain, and 
tbt nobili'^, ue all <liitin«1ly noticrd in tlic MS. above cited. 

JflhaBoyflekl waselt'ciul abliut in 1377, and ilii^l in l3St — ** Et in ali 
&anctt Pauli juxta lumbain Thoni» Ilortoii abbatix iu auatrati parte scpcli- 
tui; quia, dum eoet prwoeolor bnjui loci, aupcrvisor fueral ejusdero 
ofieri)." — Id. MS. I prcjiumn,in thit and aforegoing t|uotatii>n, that" ala" 
■mmna "via. innMpii," in diaiinciian to the" ala navis ccclaiK," thnujch 
ibqr are not »pecili<;d. 
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vent, in gratitude for the oblations made at his tomb, soli- 
cited canonization a century afterward, but without success. 

So large vas the fund of wealth they acquired, that it fur- 
nished supplies for the rebuilding of the whole church be- 
yond the nave, under the auspices of succeeding abbots, who 
did not materially deviate from one plan.* 

The following very characteristic description, not origi- 
nally intended for Gloucester, is extracted from a poem of no 
common merit. 



" Doom'd to bide her banish'd head 



For ever, Gothick architecture fled : 
Forewani'd, she left in one most beauteoua place 
Her peadeat roof, ber windows' branchy grace, 
PiUan ofclusler'd reeds, and tracery of lace," 

Fosbkoke's Eeonomy qfMotuuHc life, p. 73. 



* Heame has published a poem on the fonndation of the Abbey of Glou- 
cester, which he has attributed to William Malveme, otherwise Parker, the 
abbot, who survived the dissolution in 1541. Speaking of Edward IL he 
observes: 

" By whose oblations the south isle of thys church 
Edyfied was and build, and also the queere." — SloKia xv. 
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ANALYSIS OF CATHEDRAL, CONVENTUAL, 



AND 



PAROCHIAL CHURCHES 

IN 



" We admire commonly those things which are oldest and greatest; old 
moaumeots and high buildings do afiecte us above measure — and what is the 
reason ? Because what is oldest, cometh nearest to God for antiquity ; and 
what is greatest, cometh nearest his works in spaciousness and m^nilude." 

Bishop Corbet. 
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Before I enter upon a more minute and 
systematic description in a tabular form, a few 
remarks may be necessary concerning internal 
composition and ap[>endaj;res. 

I. The Wf.stekn I-'ront or Facade has, 
from the first, occupied a pre-eminent part of 
every large church. It exhibits a gradual alter- 
ation of style, from the early Norman at Col- 
chester, Malmsbury, and Castle Acre, to the 
front of Windsor chajwl, at the close of the 
fifteenth century. In the chief feature, the 
entrance door-way, there is a remarkable dif- 
ference between those in England and upon 
the Continent. We give the preference to 
very spacious windows above doors so small as 
to have no relative projwrtion. The French 
and German portail forms nearly half of the 
total space, whilst a circular or rose window, 
(as already particularised,) of vast diameter, 
proudly sunnounts it. 

0% 
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Yet ornament was not neglected by our own 
architects. In the doorcases, a scries of sta- 
tues, in small niches, is sometimes carried up 
like a hollow moulding ; and in others, double 
foliated tracery, I)r{inching freely from one of 
the outer mouldings, gives a richness superior 
to any other decoration. Canopies, each being 
formed of four segments of arches inverted, 
having crockets with a large finial at every 
point, were not uncommon. The south door 
of Lincoln, one in the cloisters at Norwich^ and 
the north entrance of Lichfield^ cathedrals, are 
of this description. 

11. Of Cloisters I have already spoken in- 
cidentally. They were first introduced as an 
appendage to the larger monasteries, and tlieir 
use, in our climate, is obvious, which will ac- 
count for their greater frequency in England. 
Some notice of three of the more remarkable 
may suffice. Those of Salisbury (1240) form 
an exact st^uare of 181 feet 9 inches withinside, 
by 18 feet wide. The ambulatory is rendered 
beautiful, having windows open to the air, and 
the dividing mullion brought down to the 
floor. — At Norwich are some of the most spa- 
cious in England (f. I7G.8 E.and W.; f. 177. S 
N. and S. ; and f.l2 only wide.) The window- 
heads arc each wruught in a distinct pattern, 
(as they are Hkewise at Exeter cathedral, and 
the chapel of Merton College, Oxford.) and the 
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inuUions do not reach to the tioor by several 
feet. Begun in 1320. — At Glouce«ter, finished 
in 1S90: a perfect inclosed st^uare, originally 
glazed, (f 144.3 by 148, and f.lS.C in width.) 
None in England present so perfect an exam- 
ple of the frettetl roofi as it springs from cir- 
cular groins, at each angle ; it is also of the 
earliest date, and one of the most complicated 
S3>ecimeiis of that manner. 

As cloisters were more particularly adapt- 
ed to conventual life, no doubt can be enter- 
tained but that many attacrheil to the greater 
abbeys at least etjualled those above-mentioned 
— indeed, many of the cathedrals were likewise 
conventual. This assertion is confirmed by 
the remains at Fountains, Yorkshire ; Tewkes- 
bury, Gloucestershire, and many others. 

III. Ciivrxs were an essential and consti- 
tuent part of the churches built by Normans, 
both in France and England. They were used 
for the celebration of masses for the dead, and 
are always excavated under the choir or chan- 
cel. They are sometimes called " undercrofts," 
and are of nearly parallel dimensions with the 
upper end, always semicircular. The most 
ancient in England is .said to be that of St. 
Peter's church in Oxford. Under the whole 
eastern extremity of Canterbury cathedral is 
one of extraordinary loftiness. In both these 
remain curious hicroglyphical sculptures on 
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the capitals of the pillars. At liochester, Win- 
chester, Gloucester, and particularly at York, 
they are still perfect, and worthy of curious 
investigation. All these have their date from 
the eleventh to the earlier half of the twelfth 
century, if not before, and are contemporary 
with the most ancient cathedral and conven- 
tual churclies in England. 

IV. Porches, dii^tinct from the great west- 
em entrance, are attached to the aisles or tran- 
sept. The north porch of Salisbury, and the 
south of Lincoln cathedrals, are the most spa- 
cious and beautiful. Of a later age, others, at 
Doncaster; Cirencester, Gloucestershire; Hitch- 
in, Herts ; Thaxtcd, in Essex ; Redcliff, Bristol, 
north porch ; Hereford and Gloucester cathe- 
drals, arc worthy of selection. 

V. Chapter-houses, from the best evidence, 
are coeval with the building of any cathedral 
or monastery, certainly with the early Anglo- 
Norman bishops. They were not only built as 
necessary to the conventual establishment, for 
assembling the members of the church in coun- 
cil at their elections, and for other purposes, 
but were likewise the depositories of the de- 
ceased superiors and noble benefactors. The 
most ancient of them now existing, and others 
taken down, wore erected, as above stated ; but 
an entirely new and more beautiful form was 
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invented early in the thirteenth ceniurj'. At 
first they were, in general, ohlong, having in 
certain instances a round end like the choir. 
That at Chris t-Church, Oxford, gives an excel- 
lent example of the lancet arch. Most of these, 
as in the subsequent manner, were pannelcd 
around the base with interlaced Norman arches 
in the walls ; within them the monks sat in 
full chapter. They are always approached 
from the cloisters, and in several instances, as 
at Chester and Bristol, had large vestibules. 
Several, which were built as early as the twelfth 
century, have windows with a central single 
column. But early in the next, the parallelo- 
gram was abandoned for the polygonal form, 
probably after the model of the round churches 
whicli had l)ceu intrtxluced by the Knights 
Templars. Those of the chapter-houses, the 
dates of which may be referred with certainty 
to the fourteenth century, or even later, abound 
in the most beautiful forms, and the richest 
style of decoration, by which that sera in par- 
ticular may be discriminated. Tlie insulated 
shaft, ajiparently, but not really, supiMirting the 
concrentrated springings of the groins, has thus 
suggested a more bohl attempt to priHluce sur- 
prise : or the deeply-pendent bosses from tlie 
roof, which became so frecpient during the 
reign of the Tudors. Perhaps tlie vault of the 
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Divinity School at Oxford, finished in 1480, 
was the prototype. 1 do not recollect an ear- 
lier instance of that latest Gothick invention. 

The art of sculpture (more properly per- 
haps to be denominated carving), as applied 
to, indeed a constituent of architectural de- 
sign, was the constant ally of the Gothick in 
its gradual changes, and profusely contri- 
buted, when on a smaller scale, to the embel- 
lishment of the interior parts of a structure. 
I will therefore advert briefly to its history and 
application. 

VI. Shrinks and Altar-skreens admitted 
a very wide scope for design and embellish- 
ment. Their composition included many large 
and small receptacles for the st^mding images 
of saints, with pedestals and canopies, capable 
of exhibiting an exhaustless variety of archi- 
tectural decoration. Sometimes they were rau- 
ral, and occupied the whole end wall of the 
choir ; in other instances they divided the 
choir from the transept. 

The most memorable are those already men- 
tioned in this work — at Winchester, St.Alban's, 
and Neville's skreen at Durham. This was dis- 
criminated by the old master-masons as " shrine 
or tabernacle work." 

CrcK'kets, so called by Norman architects* 
and invented by them, were universally ap- 
plied. They are composed o^ curled pieces of 
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foliage, ])laoc{l ut the angles of spires, canopies, 
tabernacles, and turrets externally, as well as to 
the shrines within the church ; and they contri- 
bute to all a remarkable richness or elcgnnce. 
The flying buttresses are finished by crocketed 
pinnacles. 

VII. Stalls are of the same early introduc- 
tion, and i)artook of every variety in architec- 
tural fonii and ornament. They were, when 
composed of stone, first used near the altar by 
the officiating priests in choirs, and as subsellia 
in parish chancels. Many still, only jmrtially 
mutilated, may be inspected, and are beautiful 
from the excessive delicacy of workmanship 
apparent in their canopies, and other internal 
parts of the most intricate design. 'ITie statues 
are destroyed, almost without exception. In 
choirs, where many were united in one general 
plan, carved oak was soon substituted, as a ma- 
terial affording greater facility for the most 
elaborate carvings. The episcopal tlirone at 
Exeter has never been surjMssed ; and the 
stalls of Salisbury, York, and Exeter, with the 
Garter stalls at Windsor, furnish us with unri- 
valled examples. Both for quantity and excel- 
lence of this complex workmanship in wood, 
the more perfect s]>ecimens were linishctl be- 
tween the commencement of the fourteenth 
and the end of the sixteenth century. There 
are very fine stalls at Beverley, placed there as 
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late as 1520 — those at Winchester College, not 
long before. The cathedral of St. David's, and 
some others in Wales, contain large and beau- 
tiful sjjccimens. 

Imitations of the "boisseries" invented and 
brought to absolute perfection in France, were 
likewise adopted in England, of which the oak 
skreen which se]>arates the choir from the cha- 
pel of King's College, Cand)ridge, (1524,) may 
vie with any other example of its partial 
adoption. 

But a.s exhibiting one entire design, both as 
to extent of dimension and finishing, is a com. 
piete oratory or private chapel, formed of the 
heart of oak, late in the fifteenth century, and 
now in a st-xte of original perfection at Luton, 
Bedfordshire, the seat of the Marquess of Bute. 
The infinite variety and the richness of execu- 
tion abounding in the scrolls, friezes, inscrip- 
tions, and tabernacle work, is nowliere exceed- 
ed ; and its present state is not its least remark- 
able singularity. " Ornaments cannot lie more 
profuse, beauty of carving more evident, or 
unjminteil oak more to be admired." 

Vill. Niches of Stone with Peokstals 
AND Canopies. That the art of sculpture was 
well known to the Norman architects of the 
second school, the evidence is incontrovertible. 
I advert to that mode of it, as it iirst appeared 
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in the greatest beauty, in the statues of Eleanor 
queen of Edward I^ which have been previously 
noticed. There is scarcely a cathedral in which, 
{before the destruction wrought by the icono- 
clastic fanatics,) many which equalled them 
did not abound ; and sepulchral effigies were 
spared to confirm this assertion. Several vo- 
lumes are extant relating only to sepulchral 
monuments, to which plans and engravings are 
annexed, with sufficient attention to their true 
forms. 

Carved figures in freestone, placed within 
niches, were no less numerous externally than 
within the church ; as at Wells, Lincoln, and 
Lichfield, in their facades. The bas-reliefs at 
Ely and Lincoln are singular. At Exeter and 
Lincoln there are many figures standing in a 
i-ow, as if playing in concert, with such instru- 
ments of music in their hands as were then in 
usage, certainly borrowed from very curious 
instances hi Normandy. Invention and skill 
were no less exerted in the cumplex design and 
vrnanients of niches, consisting necessarily of a 
canopy and pedestal. These more especially 
^>resented a beauty of form in the minute and 
natural representation of leaves and vegetable 
substances, particularly the vine. Nor was ca- 
pricious fancy unexercised, when we observe 
the soffits of the arches of doorcases composed 
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of a series of similar niches, ujwn a small scale, 
made to follow into the curve of a Ciothick 
arch, from the base to the centre. This con- 
ceit we borrowed from France, as at Rouenf &c, 

" 9)<d>mri» rxCB pinnatUi, 

fnUQidM auU labtniatlttf." 

Chaucbb. 

and there they are exuberant, hi the south 
porch of St. Ouen at Rouen, the entrance is 
surrounded within by pendent trefoil arches, 
which spring from carved bosses, and form an 
open festoon of tracery. In that of St. Maclou, 
in the same city, the bosses of the groined roof 
are wrought and ]>erforated into iilligrain, the 
work extending over the intersections of the 
groins, whicli are seen through its reticulations. 
The vault within is ornamented with pen- 
dentives. Similar members of architecture are 
found in many churches in France, to which 
additiunii were made at tlic close of the fif- 
teenth century. 

IX. Baptismal Fonts. The variety shown 
in the shape and design of these is infinite ; 
and upon no subjects did the sculptors exert 
more fancy or taste, both in the shape and de- 
sign of ornament. No genuine Saxon work 
is so frequent as the font, in those parochial 
churches in counties which the Saxons princi- 
pally inhabited. They have fre<jucntly sur- 
vived dilapidations, and have been religiously 
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preserved. The shape is a large basin for im- 
mersion, standing upon low pillars. Of such, 
the carving.s are not unfrequently rudely co- 
pied from Roman designs, and .sometimes a 
series of figures representing a legend. Those 
in Winton and Lincoln cathedrals are well 
known. Among the Norman and in the suc- 
cessive wras, the respective styles may be traced 
so far, as that they may be easily discriminated 
as to date. Many exhibit a richness, and even 
elegance of fancy, and nicety of execution, 
when detached from coats of wliite lime subse- 
quently laid over them by the village beauti- 
fiers of country churches. 

After the large hollowed basin for total im- 
mersion was superseded, about the fourteenth 
oenturj', it would appear that the first ambition 
of the sculptors was to invent a new design for 
a baptismal font. One was very rarely a copy 
taken from another; and in this novelty the 
most expensive workmanship was not spared. 
Few subjects of Gothick art have been made 
more familiar by engravings.* Towards the 
close of that century, a very ornamental ap- 
pendage to fonts was introduced, and chiefly 



• See ArctMologia, vol. vi. p. 37, &c. ; hysons' Gloiites- 
lenhire etchings; and Magna liritannia. "Of Noniiaii 
foats, that of Aylesliury is the Qiost clas^caLly deaigneil ; and 
at later invention, llie most beautiful, tliose in Norwich 
cfttliedrnl, Uffurd, and St. George, Sudburj', liolli in Sufiblk." 
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in the easteni counties : these were, eovers of 
carved oak, exquisitely wrought and embel- 
lished, which were suspended from the ceiling, 
moveable at pleasure, and not unfrcquently con- 
sisting of a pinnacle or frame several feet high.* 
X. Sacei.la, or OuATORiEs, were introduced 
as an apjiendage to churches, for the purpose 
of receiving the tombs, and celebrating prayers 
for the dead. In France, they are numerously 
attached to the choir and chevet; and not un- 
frcquently to the choir and transept, in Eng- 
land. About the fifteenth century, they were 
erected withinside the church, and sometimes 
rose to the height of forty feet, with sufficient 
internal space for the officiating priest. The 
windows were filled with stained glass, and the 
roofs painted, with gilded bosses and embla.- 
zonings. Upon these subjects, the ingenious 
architect displayed his best talents ; for the 
sculptor worketl only in subordination to his 
plan, which afforded an ample scope for the 
invention and application of minuter orna- 
ments. It is remarkable., that while the great 
structures bore a general, and sometimes a 
near analogy to each other, as far as accordant 
style; scarcely any two oftliese sacella, al- 
though of the same lera, are strictly similar. 

• A Seria of Baptismal Fonts, lately publisliod by F, Sim[»- 
■on, 4to. 1H29, classifies them — 1. Savon ; 2. Karly KttffUsh ; 
3. D«conit«d Knglidh of the lower sen. 
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For size and magnificence, I selet^t the serie.s 
of prelates' oratories at Canterbury and Win- 
chester, so well known. The little chapels 
surrounding the tomb of Henry V. at West- 
minster, and tliat at Worcester of Prince 
Arthur, arc sin^larly fine. To these may be 
added, \vithout fartlier enumeration, Lord La 
Warr's at IJoxgrove, Sussex; and that of Poyntz, 
attached to the Gaunt's chajiel at Bristol. 

Of the exterior parts of the elevation, after 
the facade or western front, the Doorcases 
and Windows, in their gradual change of |>osi- 
tion, form, and embellishment, are worthy ol>- 
servation. Of these, satisfactory accounts are 
given in the various descriptive treatises upon 
Gothick architecture. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the doorcases at the north-west end of 
Salisbury, the south entrance of Lhicoln, and 
the west of Lichiield, may l)e selected. Win- 
dows of the same |H>riod, equally to be remark- 
ed, are those called the Four Sisters, at York ; 
Exeter cathedral, and Merton College, Oxford, 
where the ramifications of the heads of each 
exhibit a distinct pattern, and are of the suc- 
ceeding century. As late as the fourteenth, 
windows of enormous breadth and height, as 
at York and Gloucester, had their iirst intro- 
duction. They occupied so vast a space in the 
whole front, as to destroy that rich and harmo- 
nious effect which is admirable in the French 
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cathedrals; and though they originally pre- 
sented a blaze of light through the stained 
glass, yet they were not so striking as the cir- 
cular or rose-windows, wliich are better adapted 
to such a display. 

XI. Galtlees were larger porticoes orcha^ 
pels, always placed at the western entrance : 
they are peculiar to England, and there not 
often applied. We now see them at Durham, 
Ely, Peterborough, anil Lincobi. They were 
intended to receive such of the congregation 
as were under censure, and prohibited from 
entering the church. 

XII. Easterk and Transept Fronts, Prin- 
cipal examples arc those of Ely and Lincoln in 
thirteenth century; York and Beverley in the 
next : and those of Norwich, Winchester, and 
Gloucester, with Tewkesbury ablwy, in the 
fourteenth ; which last-mentioned were all of 
them superstructures upon the Norman choirs. 
Of northern transepts, those of Westminster 
and York are the best examples. 

XIII. Westfbn Towkrh. Upon most of 
these were superadded spires of great height, 
constructed with timber-frame, and originally 
covered with lead placwl octangularly in ribs. 
I have incidentally mentioned, that these were 
introduced into England as early a.s the ban- 
ning of the thirteenth century, but from their 
greater insecurity and danger, were sucxee<led 
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by others of stone. The Chronicles frequently 
g^ve us the date of their destruction, from the 
effects of wind or conflagration. Old St. Paul's, 
Lincoln, and Ely, were very remarkable, as 
being of the first description; and those of 
Salisbury, Chichester, and Norwich, are the 
boldest instances of construction with stone. 
The western towers, both of Lincoln, York, 
and Beverley, arc of beautiful foiius. 

XIV. Central Towers are erected upon 
the great arcade by which the transept is 
divided, and the nave from the choir.* They 
formed an integral part of the scheme or jjlan 
of a cathedral church, as designed by the Nor- 
man architects, and were massive and low, as at 
Winchester ; not intended to contain bells, but 
to give hght to the transept, having many win- 
dows, and i)eing o|ien to the vaulting, at York, 
Lincoln, Peterborough, and Norwich. Such 
have since l>een differently built, and, as at 
Ely, called louvres. In several instances, they 
have served as the bases both of towers and 
spires, wluch, in subsequent ages, have risen 
above them. Lincoln claims precedence, both 
in point of time and beautiful elevation. But 
the zenith of perfection in towers, was the reign 
of Henry VII., amply displayed in those of 

• The 6ne»t remaining Normon spwdmen U at Tewkes- 
bury, Ijuilt by Riibtrt (tonKul, 1130. It was equalled by 
that, iKtw a ruiti, at Muluisbury, uf the some age. 

P 
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Gloucester and Canterbury. Numerous speci- 
mens of the same age and style are seen more 
particularly in the we-stern ttivi.sion of the king- 
dom, even in obscure villages, the work of mu- 
nificent bishops, or of richly-endowed abbots. 
In Lincolnshire, tlie most lofty and best con- 
structed spires enrich the views of aflat coun- 
try : those of Lowth, Grantham, and Newark, 
rise immediately from the ground, with greater 
advantage. 

XV. OCTANOLLAR TERMINATIONS OF THK 

Eastern End. Such were, from the earliest 
time, common in France, but they have only 
obtained partially in England. At Canter- 
bury, Peterborough, Westminster, Lichfield, 
Norwich, and Gloucester, they vary from the 
angular to the circular form, which, without 
doubt, was suggested primarily by the Roman 
basil ic£e. 

XVI. SirpEBSTRrcTUREs. Of choirs, upon 

the original Norman walls: — at Glouce-ster, 
1880; Norwich, 1480: Winchester, 1510; Ox- 
ford, 15.90; each in the style of its age. 

XVII. Flying Arches, or, as they are with 
greater propriety styled by tlie French, from 
whom we have borrowed them, " Arcs boutans.** 
But to fix the precise icra of their earliest usage 
might Ijc a difficult investigation, because they 
have been necessarily added to churches hav- 
ing loftier supei-struclurea upon the original 
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walls, to support which they were then requir- 
ed. At first, they i)resented a simple diagonal 
form ; afterwards, when connected with orna- 
mented pinnacles, the lower sides of them were 
enriched with segments of open circles, crock- 
ctcd at each termination. One of the most 
elaborate specimens is now seen in the exterior 
of Henry the Seventh's chapel, which has been 
lately so well restored. Of the most ancient 
and simple instances, are those at Caen in Nor- 
mandy, and, in' England, at Salisbury cathe- 
drtXi An anonymous modern critic* ha^ given 
the following judicious opinion concerning 
them. " Flying buttresses, as they arc called, 
have an elegance in their form that may please 
the eye, examining them severally; and in their 
construction they have ingenuity, the idea of 
which may amuse the fancy. And there rests 
their merit : they seera hardly right appen- 
dages of stone-work ; props of cane for a giant, 
who ought to be able to stand by himself. 
Thus, in the lateral view of a cathedral, neither 
length nor breadth can be measured by the 
eye." 

XVII I. Construct ION of Rooks and 
Vaults. More anciently, one vault runs lon- 
gitudinally along the church, and the upper 
windows open into the .sides of this longitudi- 
nal vault by shorter vaulted spaces, which, 

■ Principlet of iMigti in Architiclurt, *ho. JB09. p. 1S5- 

P 2 
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running perpendicularly to the length of the 
building, maybe called transverse vaults. The 
ninde of vaulting with semicircular arches both 
ways, and with no diagonal ribs, appears to 
have succeeded to the wooden roofing of the 
first Norman cathedrals. Arcades were sur- 
mounted by triforia, and small single windows, 
sometimes doubled, were inserted into the 
clerestory walls. 

Advancing to later examples, these differ- 
ences become more complicated, consisting of 
a very great variety of mouldings. The vault- 
ing shaft rises from the floor to the vault, and 
is there reticulated into an almost infinite 
diversification of forms, which are objects of 
sight rather than description. In these cases, 
the vaulting is modified by the introduction of 
the pointed arch, and both the longitudinal 
and transverse bands become pointed also. 
" These have been discriminated as having 
cells or hollow spaces, which may be called 
quadripartite, sexpartite, and octopartite. The 
diagonal ribs of pointed vaults are never flat 
and sf j uarc-edged. Rolls, or bent cylinders, 
constitute these lines, which are ailerwards 
cIuHtered, and then the clustered part^ are sepa- 
rate<l and ramified, and thus assume any of the 
endless forms of Gothick architectuTe."' 



Proj'ntur Wheie^''t Kuaj^. 
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XIX. Spires, considered separately, and as 
accessories to towers. The most ancient spire 
of stone is that of SIcaford in Lincohishire, for 
in the instances both of Old St. Paul's and 
Salisbury, they were after- thoughts, or subse- 
quent additions. Many others were erected in 
the thirteenth century, which commence dis- 
tinctly from the parapet. They were con- 
structed with timber-frame, and covered with 
lead. In the fourteenth century, they were 
composed of stone only, when their sides began 
to be purHed with crockets, and the piimacles 
connected with the spire by flying buttresses. 
Those of the cathedrals of Saruni and \orwich 
have fillets or bands of open quatrefoils. Of 
crocketed spires, the singularly beaiitiful are 
those of Whitllcsea, Cambridgeshire, and Lowth 
in Lincolnshire ; but instances abound more, 
certainly, in some counties than in others. 

The roofs, suspended by invisible support ; 
the columns and arcades of incrwlible lightness ; 
the towers gaining symmetry by their extreme 
height ; but, more than all, " the heaven-direct- 
ed spire," elevated the mind of the devout 
spectator to the contemplation of the sublime 
religion which he professed. 

iTTie intention of the following arrangement 
is to submit to the reader, under one view, a 
scheme of every cathedral in England, exhibit- 
[ 
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Alien ITKCTWttE IN ENGLAND, 

ing the date of each component part now in 
existence. These have been collected from 
ecclesiastical records, in which notices are found, 
not only of dimensions, but of bishops, abbots, 
and priors, who contributed to the several 
buildings. Whether wo are to consider them, 
in every instance, as architects and designers, 
may admit of doubt : but some are known to 
have been skilled in architecture, and may be 
ranked as professors in the English sehoc^. 
Many of the great jrarts of the cathedral 
churches, which are attributed to one prelate 
or abbot, may have required more money to 
complete them than could have l)een collected 
in one lifetime ; in which case, the name re- 
corded is fre(|uently his who began or com- 
pleted the structure, and sometimes that of 
him who contributed the largest sum of money, 
or who gave the plan. The date of founda- 
tion, not that of completion, is the true a^ra 
of the style of architecture by which it should 
be designated. This fact is not commonly 
attended to, particularly where the first plan 
has been scrupulously followed ; and we are 
aware that contradictory statements abound. 
"Classifications should give clearness and con- 
nexion to descriptions in detail, without which 
they are rarely intelligible, and observations 
are rendered uninteresting.'" An attentive in- 
vestigation of the history of the early Engliiib 
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architecture has scarcely been rewarded with 
more than the discovery of a solitary name, or 
the confirmation of a dubious date. The art, 
of all others, which flourished most in the dark 
ages, h(LS been involved in the deepest ob.scurity, 
not only with respect to its principles, but its 
history. Gundulphus, Henry of Biois, Gros- 
t^te, William of Wykehani, Alan de Walsing- 
ham, and Rol)ert Tulley, shine conspicuously 
in the Gothick night. It is a well-founded 
tradition, that these were equally versed in 
the science and practice of architecture. The 
master-masons, and the fraternity which accom- 
panied them, and over whom they exercised a 
kind of jurisdiction, executed these stupendous 
works, and not unfrcquently designed them. 
They liad many archetypes and plans to fol- 
low, if they wanted skill to invent. It has 
been questioned, by those who wish to con- 
ader the history and principles of our early 
architecture as involved in more mystery and 
obscurity than they really are, whether or not 
these magnificent piles were raised without 
stem or detailed plans. Such a circumstance 
scarcely prolable, even in the earlier centu- 
ics ; but in the fifteenth, there is positive 
roof, from the wills of Henry VI. and Richard 
Duke of York, tbat a plan of their intended 
colleges had been laid before then) for appro- 
bation. 
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The plans and working-drawings first made 
and decided upon by the founders of the cathe- 
drals of Salisbury, Exeter, Lichfield, and Wells 
were uniform, and were strictly adopted b) 
their successors, for centuries, till the whoU 
structures had reached eventual perfection ir 
the state we now see them. Can any doubt be 
longer entertained respecting their preserva- 
tion among the church records, and their pro- 
bable destruction at the Reformation, when al] 
graphic or illuminated MSS. or rolls were cut 
into pieces and dispersed ? But in librari^ on 
the Continent many are still preserved, perfect, 
and upon an extensive scale.* 

• MoUer. 
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CORRESPONDENT DIMENSIONS OF THE SEVERAL 
COMPONENT PARTS OF CATHEDRAL CHURCHES. 



TOTAL LENGTH. 




Chichester 


, 


410 feet. 


Norwich 


. 


411 




Won^ster 


, 


410 




Durham 


, 


420 




Gloucester 


■ 


420 




HEIGHT 


OF NAVES. 


STYLE. 


Salisbury . 


84 




Pointed arch. 


Lincoln . . 


83 






Pointed arch. 


Canterbury 


80 






Pure Gothick 


Peterborough 


78 






Norman. 


Winton 


78 






Pure Gothick 


Durham 


71 






Norman. 


Ely . 


70 






Norman. 


Exeter , 


69 






Pointed- arch. 


Gloucester 


C7 






Norman. 


Wells . 


67 






Pointed arch. 



BBBADTH OP NAVES ANU AISLES. 

Norwich 71, Bristol 73, Chester 73, Ely 73, Canterbury 
74, Exeter 74, Sarum 76, Peterborough 78, Worcester 78, 
Durham 80, Lincoln 83, Gloucester 84, Winchester 85. 
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A SCALE OF CATHEDRALS, &c. 



NftTM and Aialn. 


L. 


B. 


H. 


Spire* and Towers. 


London (ancient) . 


335 


91 


102 


London 


534 


St. Paul's (modem) 


SOO 


107 


88 


St. Paul's cupola . 


356 


Ely . . . 


3*7 


73 


70 


Solisbuiy 


387 


York 






264 


109 


99 


Norwich 


317 


lancoln 






— 


83 


83 


Ely . . . 


270 


Winchester 
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86 


78 


Lincoln, west 


270 


Saliebuiy 
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76 


84 


Chichester . 


267 


Peterborough 






231 


78 


78 


Lichfield 


258 W. I 


Norwich 






2S0 


71 


— 


Peterborough 


186 


Canterbury 






214 


74 


80 


Rochester 


156 


Lidifield 






213 


67 


— 


Oxford . 


184 


Worcester 
Chichester 






812 


78 












205 


01 


61 


TOWERS. 




Wfllls . 






191 


67 


67 


Lincoln 


260 


Gloucester 






1T4 


84 


67 


Canterbury . 


235 


Exeter . 






173 


74 


69 


York . 


834 


Rochester 






150 


65 


— 


Gloucester 


225 


Hereford 






lU 


68 


68 


Durham 


£14 


Bath 






136 


72 


78 


Ely . . . 


810 


Weatminster 






130 


96 


101 


Worcester 


196 


Bristol . 






100 


75 


73 


Ely louvre 


170 


Oxford . 






74 


54 


41 


Bath 


162 


Chester 






— 


73 


73 


Wells . 


160 


Carlisle 






— 


71 


71 


Peterborough louvre 


150 










Exeter . 


130 










Cherter 


127 














Bristol . 


127 



This parallel will afibrd us, at one view, authentic infoniuti 
concerning the proportion of one constituent part to another 
every cathedral in England, which is worthy the notice of 
architect. Such a coincidence of dimensions as that which 
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fouod in many of them, can scarcely be supposed to be 
the effect of chance, especially where the buildings are 
contemporary, and of an exactly correspondent style. May 
we not fairly conjecture, in these several instances, that 
they have been designed by the same architect P To avoid 
repetition, I refer my intelligent reader to the tables, where 
he will find the equality of proportions to be confined to 
each sera and style of ecclesiastical architecture, in a remark- 
able degree. The constant rivalry which subsisted between 
the magnificent prelates, was excited upon the erection of 
any part of a cathedral of superior beauty, and imitated in 
those of the same kind which were then undertaken ; and 
the architect, who had once displayed greal talents, was 
invited to repeat the more perfect performance, upon which 
he had rested his professional fame. 

It is a distribution of parts which will hold almost gene- 
rally, that the width of the nave is that of both the aisles, 
measured in the plan to the extremity of the buttresses 
externally, and that the breadth and height of the whole 
building are equal. In the more ancient churches, the aisles 
are usually of the width of the space between the dividing 
arches. 
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A SCALE OF THE CATHEDRALS IN ENGLAND, 

COMPARING 

THE DIMENSIONS OF THEIR SEVERAL INTERNAL PARTS. 



Totel 
Internal Length. 


TrauKpt. 


1-5 


Choir. 


L. B. H. 


Londoa . . 


631 


London . . 


997 


London . . 


1«3 91 88 


Old St. Paul's 


soa 


Old St. Paul's 


248 


Old St. Paul's 


165 42 88 


Winchester . 


545 


Lincoln . . 


S27 


Norwich . . 


165 — — 


Ely ... . 


il7 


York . . . 


999 


Rochester 


156 — — 


Csnterbur}' . 


514 


Salisbury . . 


910 


Westminster 


152 — 101 


York . . . 


498 


Peterborough 


203 


Canterbury . 


150 74 60 


Lincoln . . 


498 


Norwich . . 


191 


Gloucester . 


140—86 


Westminster . 


469 


Westminster 


189 


Salisbury . . 


140—84 


Peterborough 


480 


Winchester . 


186 


Carlisle . . 


137 71 — 


Salisbury . . 


458 


Ely. . . . 


178 


IVinchester . 


138 — 78 


Durham . . 


4fiO 


Durham . . 


176 


Peterborough 


138 — 78 


Gloucester . 


40} 


Canterbury . 


154 


York . . . 


131 — 91) 


Chichester . 


401 


Gloucester 


144 


Exeter . . . 


131 — 69 


Norwich . . 


411 


Hereford . . 


140 


Worcester 


126 — 74 


Lichfield . . 


411 


Exeter . . . 


140 


Durham . . 


117 33 71 


Worcester 


410 


Wflls . . . 


135 


Lichfield . . 


110 — 67 


Exeter . . . 


390 


Chichester 


131 


Wells . . . 


106 — 67 


WeUs . . . 


371 


Worcester 


130 


Hereford ■ . 


105 — 64 


Hereford, anc. 


370 


Bristol . . . 


IS8 


Ely ... . 


101 73 70 


Chester . . 


348 


Bath . . . 


126 


Bristol . . . 


100 — — 


Rochester 


306 


Rochester . . 


129 


Chichester 


100 — — 


CarUsle . . 


213 


Oxford . . . 


102 


Oxford. . , 


80 — 37i 


Bath . . . 


SIO 


Lichfield . . 


88 






Bristol . . . 


175 










Oxford . . 


154 
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COST^MPORARY ARCHITECTURE OF CATHEDRAL 
CHURCHES IN ENGLAND. 



ANGLO-NORMAN. 

BtforelKHi, /o 1170, during the reigm oj' Kitig Henry I. 

and Stephen. 

Oxford : iiave and cliuir. Itochester : western front aiid 
nave. Gloucester: nave, north sisW, and the chapeU round 
the dioir, with the whole original siihst ruction. Exeter: 
trttnscpt towers. Winton : central tower and transept. C'Ai- 
ehester: nave. Klif: north transept. Peterborough: choir. 
Lincoln : o!*Ii-r part of the western front and central tower. 
Durham : the entire church, excepting the addiiional tranwrpl 
(o the cast. Worceiter : aisny arches. Norwich : nave and 
tower. 

SKMI OK HIXBD NURMAN. 

JfVora 1170 to 1220. Henry II. Richard J. and John. 

FAy : western towers and nave. Jiristat : elder Lady cha- 
pel and chapter-hnuRe. Canterbury : choir, and the round 
tower called Bcekct's crown. Noruiich : nave and choir 
finished. Hereford : transept, tower, and choir. WtlU: nave 
and clioir begun. Chatter : chapter-house. Chichester : pre»- 
bytery. Peterborough : transcjit. 

LANCBT AKCH OOTHICK. 

From 12*20 (« 1300. Henry III. Edward I. 

Oxford : chapter-house. Lincoln ; nave and arcbn beyond 
Uiu transept. York: north and south trtinsept. Durham: 
additional transept. Weth : tower and whole western front. 
Carftj/e .- choir. £/y.- presbytery. Worcetter : transept and 
choir. Salisbury: uniformly. Rochester ; choir ami Lruiisirpl. 
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TRANSITION STYLE, OR PURE GOTHICK. 

from 1300 to 1400. Edward I. II. III. Ricliard II. 

Exeter : nave and choir. lAc/tfield ■ uniformly. lAncoln : 
additions to the central tower. Worcester : nave. York : 
nave, with the choir and the western front. Canterbury: 
transept. Gloucester : transept. Norwich: spire and tower. 
Sarum : spire and additions. Gloucester : cloisters b^un. 
Bristol : nave and choir. Chichester : spire and choir. Ely : 
Our Lady's chapel, and the central louvrt Hereford : chap- 
ter-house and cloisters (now destroyed). 

DECORATED OOTHICK. 

From 1400 to 1460. Henry IV. V. VI. 

Gloucester : choir. Canterbury : nave. Wellt : Bishop 
Beckington's additions. Lincoln: from the upper transept 
to the great east window. 

TUDOR STYLE, dR FLORID GOTHICK. 

From 1460 to the close. Edward IV. to Henry VIII. 

Gloucester : Our Lady's chapel. Oxford : roof of the 

choir. Alcocke's chapel at Ely. Exterior of the choir at 

Winchester. Our Lady's chapel, Peterborough. North 
Porch, Hereford. 



It is well worthy of observation, that though the ground 
plans of sacred edifices are, generally speaking, similar and 
systematic, yet in no single instance which occurs to my 
memory do we find an exact and unvaried copy of any build- 
ing which preceded it, in every part of the structure. A 
striking analogy or resemblance may occur, but that rarely. 

In Greece, all the temples were constructed after a few 
great models, and were discriminated only by their relative 
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ditnenrioni : iiwy arc, upon thnt account, less impressive oii 
tbf! imaj^natiun thun the inlinitc variety wliidi, in a Qutkick 
cdifiw> in conslantl}- presenhug itself to uur view. 

GotKick buildings should be referred to thi-ir placvs id the 
order of art, iniili-«d of a succession id extraciK relative to 
particular churches. Architectural chronology is nut to be 
dvtcrtnincd by any single church ; but rather the u^- is to be 
infcrreci from many which ai'e similar. M'"!icn tlic Puritans 
seized upon the cathedral churches, every jMirticle of oma- 
luent accesidble to ifae hand of violence Kuflered a destructive 
injury. The ioonoclaHlic bishops, after the Keformation, had 
nearly removed niuiiy beautiful but superstitious objects ; 
and the ignorance of true style, with the prevalence of falnc 
taste, increased infttead of mending iht-M; defect^ by injudi- 
cious rejiairs. 

But during the lato roign, the justly-celebrated architect 
Jaoics Wyat contributed principally to the introduction of 
more correct principles of repairing the decayed structure of 
several cathetlraJs ; yet he was unmindful of true n'>>lilulion, 
indulging, in some instances, a love of mere pietureM|ue 
tfffecl, foreign to the original character of the church, in the 
dRpositioD of itti internal ports. 



RB8TORBD CBUBCHBS. 



Durham, 

Salisbury, 
Lichfield, 
New College Chapel, Oxford, 



James Wvat. 



PABTIAt, KU!JTUitATIUN6. 

Wiocbester. Canterbury- 

Peterborough. Chichester. ' 

Ely. Worcester. 

Glmicpfiter. 
Choir of York, (bunicd down in llfciS.) — R- Smirlce 
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CATHEDRAL CIIURCJIES. 



WESTERN AND EASTEHN FACADES OF 
CATHKDRAL CHURCHES. 



Rochester 

Lincoln . 
Fotcrborough . 
Gloua.'.itcr 
Ely 

Sulialiury 
Peterborough . 
WcUs . 
LichBelJ . 
York . 

Zxeter . 

Bath 

Lincoln 

York . 
Koliiibury 

4 Beverley Minsler 

Gloucester, 1 

Norwich, [- 

Winchcatcr, ) 



As the RKisI ancient Kpedmen. 

The original part. 

The tiim>er-frnme roof of the lure. 

The arcade uf the nave. 

Two pans of three finished. 

Biiiiplu fxitiitL-d, style (iuthick. 

I'he whole western fumade. 

Most rid) in niches and statues. 

Of a Kimilar character. 

Mo&t beautiful in point of proportion 

and lini siting. 
Remarkable for uiiiformity and »culu- 

ture. 
The ftame in the latest atyle aod tcni. 

EASTERN. 

The finest in Kngland. 

Similar, with a certain infcHorily. 

Of smaller dimensions, but perfect in 
its own style. 

In the style of York, and scarcely 
inferior. 

Above the roofs of the choir* and the 
chapels of Our Lady, upon the an- 
cient dioiTH, us a supcrstructurv. 



PECULIARITIEa OR SINGLE INSTANCES IN THE 
INTERNAL OR EXTERNAL ARCHITECTURE. 



Batli 

Bristol 



Canterbury 



Tlie extreme height of the clere-story 
above the arcade- 

Bad no nave in the original simcture. 
The preiieiit choir is the Lady Cha- 
pi'I. It in supporl«I inlernally 
III the aisle.s by the coiLitniction 
of their roofs, which are of equal 
height with the nave. - 

Tlie grand portal is under the aouthj 
lower of the facade- The octsngu-J 
lar diapel at the east end, ealletT 
IWcketV Crown. The marble 
luinna of the chuir, with tlieir rotiii 
nenqiie capitals, are the earliest »t 
ciffleo now to be !H.-co in England 





T^v^^^^^^^^r * ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^^i 


^^^I^^^P^^CATIICDRAL CITURCHES. SfiS ^^^1 


W 4 


Chester - 


A north transept (^ the largest di- ^^^| 
inensions. ^^^H 


1 


Chichester 


Double nistes to the nave. ^^^H 


I ^ 


Durham . 


Our Ladv's ChajK'l, placed at the ^^^| 

east end as a second transept. Tlie ^^^^| 
Galilee chapel placed before, and ^^^H 




' 


distinct from (he fa^'ode. ^^^H 


■^ 7 


Ely . . 


A single western tower connected tnth ^^^H 
(he nave; an (x:tangutar tower; ^^^H 
and Our Lady's chapel, detached ^^^| 
from the choir. A portico called ^^^| 
a Galilee in a perfect niAtc ^^^M 


^^ 8 


Kxetcr 


The »<kreen before the western front, ^^^H 
and the towers at either end of the ^^^| 
transept. The ramiticatioiiH in the ^^^| 
heads of the nnve windows arc oil ^^^H 
of theui disMmUar. Completed ^^^H 
according to the ori^nal plan. ^^^H 


1 


Lichfield . 


Three spires uf stone. ^^^H 


1 10 


Tjondon, St- 1 
X Paul's J 


I'he cupola and hemispherical porti- ^^^| 


^H 


cocs a(tacbed to the transept. ^^^H 


1 


Norwich . 


Kuof of the nave and east end. ^^^H 


1 ^^ 


Peterborough . 


The triple arcade l>eforethe west crtd» ^^^H 
eighty-two feet high: double tow- ^^^H 
era with spires attached to the west ^^^H 


W 13 


Hochoflter 


The choir longer than the nuvc. ^^^H 
Complete uniformity of style, and the ^^^H 


^_ 14 


Salisbury 






height of the central spire. A dou- ^^^| 






bte elliplic inverted arch under the ^^^H 






tower, as at Wells. ^^^H 


^^ 15 


Winchester 


The longest nave. ^^^H 


^K "^ 


York . 


Double (tisles to the transept. The ^^^| 
largest window, of seven divltions ^^^H 
of laocvt arches- The square lou- ^^^| 










Nu cloister. ^^^H 


V Lincoln and York 


are remarkable for the variety and ex- ^^^H 


1 quisite 6nishing of oil 


the scidptur^-d ornaments, oa at(achi-d ^^^| 


■ to the columns, and 


ihc tabernacle- work of the choirs and ^^^H 


1 tkreeo!!. The Kpa.ce i 


>f the arcade of the upper transept of ^^^H 


^^H Lincoln h filled up a 


liout the middle with a row of niches ^^^H 


^^B and canopies, ax if r 


esliiig upon a beam of glone, but in ^^^H 


V reality aupjiurted by ( 


fdde walls. ^^^H 
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CATHEDRALS, OF WHICH THE SUPERSTRUCTURES 
OF THE LATER GOTHICK STYLE HAVE BEEN 
INTRODUCED UPON THE EARLY NORMAN. 



1 Gloucester 



Oxford . 

Norwich . 
Winchester 



ThomasBoyfield, abbot, finished be- 
fore 1381 the complete vaulting of 
the nave, which, with the upper 
tier, had been begun in 1 461 . The 
choir, with its lonj roof, was intro- 
duced within the old Norman walls 
by the same abboL 

By Cardinal Wolsey, or John King, 
the first bishop. 

By Bishop James Goldwell. 

By Bishop Richard Fox. 



Malmsbury 
Tewkesbury 



ABBEY CHURCHES. 



Clere-story of the nave. 

Tyntem abbot, 1340. 
The choir- 



John de 



NAVES OF CATHEDRALS IN THE TRANSITION 
OR GOTHICK STYLES. 

Before thb ybib 1400. — Salisbury; Exeter ; Worcester ; 
Winchester ; York ; Lichfield ; Lincoln ; Wells ; Chester ; 
Westminster. 

After 1400. — Canterbury. 



CHOIRS. 

Beforb 1400. — Sarum; Wells; Lincoln; York; Lich- 
field ; Ely, with the louvre and octagon ; Exeter ; Glouf»s- 
ter begun ; Worcester ; additions to Norwich. 

After 1400. — Windsor; Henry the Seventh's chapel, 
Westminster ; King's College chapel ; Winchester and Ox- 
ford raised upon the ancient walU. 
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CHAPTER-HOUSES. 





LONGITUDINAL 


. 




LEHGTEt. 


BBEADTn. 


HEIGHT. 






h. in. 


ft. in. 


ft. in. 




Bristol 


46 


26 


. 





Gloucester . 


72 


33 


^ 


_^ 


Peterborough 


84 


33 


— 


— 


Chester 


60 


30 


— 


Vestibule 35—35. 


Oxford 


54 6 


23 9 


35 


^_ 


Durham 


75 


35 


^— 


Circular end taken 
down 1785. 


Exeter 


55 


32 


60 


— 


oc 


TAGON- 


-DECAGON — POLYGONAL. 


York . 


57 


57 


66 7 


Octagon, without a 
central column. 


Lincoln 


60 


60 


42 


Octagon. 


Worcester . 


67 


57 


— 


Circular decagon. 


Lichfield 


42 


27 


23 


Square within circu- 
lar terminations. 










Salisbury 


58 


68 


62 


Octagon. 


WestmiBster . 


60 


60 


^— 


Octagon. 


Wells . 


53 


53 


— 


Octagon. 


Hereford 


40 


40 


— 


Decagon. Takendowii. 
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CONVENTUAL ARCHITECTURE. 



Both na to ttie c-hnrches and t\te habitable parts of a large 
monastery, Conventual architecture is of sufGcicvt importai>cc 
to merit a distinct inveBti^ation ; I shall therefore select two 
instanceii, from which their whole plaa ma^ be deduced, bt- 
cause these accounts authenticate sumptuous buildings in th^ 
state in which they vicre found immediately before their Goal 
dissolution, when they wore %'cry generally consigned to a 
total ruin. The number, large dimensions, and de»ignatioD 
of the chief apartments, did not vary greatly iu moot moiia»> 
tcrics of the higher order. 

Glastonbury and Reading are examples. 

The whole site of Gtastoaburt/, within the walls, wu sixty 
acres. Dimensions of the church : — nave, f. 2'28 long; choir, 
159—79; transept, f . 230 ; ch«i»el of St. Joseph, f. 117; 
total length, f, .594. Cliapler-hoiise, f. 90. Breadth of the 
tower, f. *5. Quadrangle, f. 491 — 334. Tliere were I wehe 
apartments belonging to the abbot, including state chambers, 
abbot's hall, and private chapel. His great chamber was 
f. Ill — 51; and hi» stables alwav'i containctl forty-four 
hordes, &c. The abbey kitchen f. 40 square.* 

Sir H. Englc6eld f gives the following measurements id 
Retiding Abbey: — the nave, f-215 long; choir, f.SH — 34; 
transept, f.U)6— 56; aisles, f. 19 wide; cloister, f.l4»l square; 
chapter- house, f.7tt-42 ; abbot's refectory, f. 73-38. Kxtrcme 
length of the church, exclusively of the transept, f.420 by IB. 
The ground-plan of the habitable portion of conventual 
buildings 1X03. usually, though not without exception, qua- 
drangular; and iu the later ages partook of improvements 
'ii domestic architecture, a» in the colleges built by Wykc- 
Iiam and Waynflete, and many of the episcopal residence*. 
As several of these abbcvH had buildi^g^ recently cn.ttt.'d at 



* Hnnu't Iftmingjord, Appendix. 



t jlrrhxologu, vol. vi. p. S3. 
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the dissoltition of monasteries, the graiit«a of their sites, in 
many in«tance», retaini-d, and made them their nwn hubi< 
tattone. In the two instances I have cited, the Visitors re- 
comnK-titletl that ihvy eliuiiUl be kept iu the King's hands, at 
palaces, and their dilapidation was respited till the subse- 
(|uenl reigns. Of the halls and other large apartments of 
which ihey were coin|)osed, the laborious de^lrtiction, and 
the imntediatc sale and dispersion of their materials, have 
icareely left us any reniains : even of the catliedraU to which 
monasteries were annexed, ami the conventual churches, now 
rbecoiDe cathedralii, the surrounding buildings have been in 
a great measure removed. Those at Durham and Peterbo- 
rough, and the conventual halls of Worcester and Chester, 
must be excepted. The hall of (he former measures one 
hundred feci by fitrty ; and at Peterbtmiugh the abbot had 
a hall, the dimenstions of which were ninety-&ix feet by thirty- 
xix. and his great chamber, ninety-nine by thirty. How 
great must have been the profuMon of examples of arcliitec- 
jrv, in the richest variety, during the xenith of the Roman 
Catholic religion, when the cathedrals or parts of them, 
which we now admire a» alniont solitary ioslunces could lie 
compared with numerous conventual structures witliout infcv 
riority, and wbicii imitated or rivalled them in dimenxionik or 
grandt-vr. Such was the vinible employment uf their great 
wealth, which modem calcuUtors condemn, ns having bei?n 
injuriously inisupplied. Ycl tlic ingenious man wae palron- 
ii«d« and the artisan wa» fed. 

The liberality of founders and benefactors wa* without 
bounds. Il is recorded, that the abbey of Vale-Royal in 
C-heshire had co*t tCing Kdward I., before its comptetion, 
DO le«s a sum than 3200/. ttterling ; a num scarcely credible 
if ntioiated in modern money ; but the extreme difficulty 
of conveying the matei-iuU from Wales caused this expense. 
Our authority h that of an bUtoric monk of Abingdon, in 
the Cor(oM MSS. 

Even the churches of the Mendicant Friars were singularly 
rich in every species of cmbelHsbnicnt; as they were selected 

s 
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in prcferencT, for their oepulture by aobk* and opulent per- 
sons. Of these, the luosl cniiiH-tit wos the church of the 
FraiiciscanB, near Newgate, Loudon, (the site of Christ's 
UoNpital,) the length of which was f. 300, width f.It9, and 
height f. 64. Margaret, second quui-u uf Edward I-, built 
the elwir st (he cspciisc of SOOO/., bcsidca other very Urge 
coiitrihutiiHis to the fahric. In the satirieal poem called Pierce 
Plovrman's Credr, h a lively descriptioa of one of these 
magiiificeiit convents of the " mendicants," fretjucuily quoted. 

Several of the conventual kitchens were of a peculiar and 
excellent construction, tlie roofs being groined with stone, 
and having on octangular opi-uing to the middle of the roof, 
which sprang from tlic anglr^i, rising like a louvre. Those 
at Glastonbury and Durham still remain, and are equally 
perfect and curious. The former ii> forty feet io diameter, 
and the latter, thirty-six. 

The castellated, or at least embattled, oountry-bousoj, both 
of bisho|» and abbots, for retirement, and the reduction of 
their large retinue, during summer residence, resembled col- 
leges upon a smaller scale. They verc very frequent, and 
several were attached to one monasterj'. 

According to the subsequent divisioD of style in whldi 
parish churcheft and their parts have been designed and exe- 
cuted, individual instances are found in every county in 
England, and many of them are equal to those which I Itave 
adduced. I'his list is intended merely to communicate a 
general idea and cla.t»ificatioti. To the credit of the laborious 
piety of our anccstore it is worthy of remark, that in certain 
counties where the materinls of architecture least abound, the 
beauty of parish churches is the more fretjuent and conspi- 
cuous ; and whilst the monastic institution is so gmerally 
scandalist-d on account of the unprofitable expenditure of 
enormous wealth, it ia a known fact, that the chief number 
of handsume churches have been built from tlieir funds, either 
totally or by muiiilicenl iK-ncfaction. They have the merit 
likewise of the architectural plan, as suggested by the more 
scientific of the fraternity. 
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ABBEYS FOUNDKI) BY THE SAXONS. 

The rule of St. Benedict obtained, atniust universally, under 
the iljrnastj of iIil- Saxon kings. To oich of these moims- 
terieR, without doubt, largi* builditifjKuf a requisite kinJ «cre 
annexed ; but it would be difficult to do<:idt! ufxin the genuine- 
Besa of ooy rctuains. The crypts, as being the Ie«st subjt.'cE 
to deroolitiim from fire ur rebuilding, have the Iiet^t claim- 
The ambition of the Norman prcIaieK to reconstruct their 
cathedraU upon much more expeniuve plan», xuper^eded those 
of true Saxon architecture. All the subjoined, which were 
founded previoiuly to the Conquest, were Bbskdictinks. 

Abingdon. Kochester Cathedral. 

St. Germain's Cathedral, Westminster (10*9), Kdw. 



Cornwall. 

Barking nunnery. 

Colchester. 

Gloucester. 

Tewkesbury. 

Winchcombe. 

Runisey nunnei-y. 

Si. Alban-K. 



Confessor. 
Peterborough. 
St. Frideswidc, Oxford. 
Gltutoiibury. 
Bury St. Kdniund*K. 
Maliiiabury. 
Kvcftliaun. 
Persliore. 



Besides these, several of inferior consctjuence may be found 
in the different counties, which are traditionally of Saxon 
origin, but it is not probable that ibcir Htructures had any 
degree of »plendour. 

CONVENTf AL CHURCHES MADE EPISCOPAL 
OR PAROCHIAL. 

CXrUKVKALS. 
Pelerburough, 

Bristol, 

Gloucester, 

WestmioBter, oow C-oUegiote only, 

PAROCHIAL. 
St. Alben's, Wallham, Mnlmsbnry, .Shrewsbury, Thomey 
and Croyland, Tewkesbury, Pcrshorei Christ-Church, liaats; 
Winbourt), Dorset. 

82 



Entire. 



mcniTECTURE IX ENGLAND. 

Of thpw>, KODio aro iii^rly eiilire, and others have escaped 
only the almost totjit dilapidation. 

At mis TtuB in buiks. — Glastonbury, unquestionably the 
niort magnifiecnl; St. Mary's, York, a most beautiful structure. 

ThK FOLLOWISli AKK KNOWS OKI,Y BT TMF.IK SITKS, AW» BT 

ixciENT DKLixRA-nosit OB DESCRIPTIONS: — Si- Augusline's, Can- 
terbury ; St. Kttniundshury ; St. John of Jerusalem, London; 
Si. Benefs, Hulme; St. John's, Colchester; Evesham, Abing- 
don, Reading, Cirencester, Winchconibc, Hayles, Bardsey, 
Hyde, TaviBtock, Reading ; Hultnc, Yorkshire. 

Of these, the greater number enjoyed the priWlege of the 
mitre, and are selected a.<t having been, when entire, the moiit 
remarkable for architecture and extent Other, and not 
greatly inferior, iitntanceti may be found in Beveral cvuutiea 
of England. 



CONTF.MPOUARY ARCHITECTURE OF CONVENTUAL 
CHURCHES IN ENCiLAND, NOW APPLIED AS 
CATHEDRALS OR PARISH CHURCHES. OF WHICH 
THERE ARE REMAINS OJt AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS. 

SAXON. 

/(.D. BOO ((i«70an</ 1000. 

Waii/iam Abbey, Kasex. Transept arches of Southwell, 
Notta. The nave of the abbey church of St. Atban\ Berts. 
St. AiigustiHe, Cnnterburi/y west front. St. Frideswidet, 
Oxford, nave. Kemaiiifi of the west front and porch of 
Maimsburi/. Tower of Cay$ft)r Church, Norfolk. 

ANGLO-NORMAN. 
Before 1100 /<> 1150. 
The destroyed abbeyt of Ahingdon,* Readittg,* and Cire»-i 
Utter.' MaUingt Kent. ^Teusketbury^* naw, aiales, tra 

* The eharchefl markril * mre now uord ns puoctiiaU 
■ U iltsciibiMJ liy LriuiKl la tinve resembled the cathttlral of W^lh. 
choir ¥nu of tlic catly Nurann. T. dc SaUbnl lud 11. dc IJunnic, 
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wpt, and w«st front. *Ma(mtt/urif,* nave and west froDt. 
Buildwaa^ Salop. St. Boto/pfi, Cokhtstcr. UoUoh,' York- 
shire. • }¥ittt/ura Minster, Dorset.' CoitU Acre, Norfolk, 
//agmon, Salop, *J)unitab/e,Be6{uTdshirf. *Sf.Crots,H»nt'i. 
• Romsei/., Hants. J'urness,*' Lancashire — the more ancient 
parts. LinditJ'arite, Northiimberlnnd. Byland., Yorkuhire. 
Lcnircott, Cumberland. * fiherhonrn, Dorset. Southweltt 
Nottinghamshire. K irkstaU,' Yorkshire, dhvc. ChrUl-Cfinrc/i, 
Hants, tbe more ancient part. 

SEMI GR MIXRI] NORHAN. 
From 1150/0 1220. 

Lanthottif,^ XConmouth. Fuuntaiia^ Vorkshin?, nave atKi 
wtst front- Glastonburify nave, and the cliape) of St. Joiveph. 
SeWg,* Yorkshire, wt-st front. • St. Athaa^" ilerta, many 



U2ft — 143&, built the nave; which, wilh tlio ■MvOatn fronl aai] lowen, ms 
finillied bjr itidr tutxeuor, \\' . il« AsUeodei). 

^ The diurch iTiu ilciliulcd hy T. il tkckcl, 1161, at«l vraa couitmcW 
Upon lh« plan or Unrhftm. Total dimemtion*, f.4S0— 106; uafe, r.315; 
choir, f. 98 — 34; trauBept, f. 19C — 50; eascero or iJtlyS cliapd, f 102 — 35. 

' Acconliijg to iht iiK«surem»ii roaJeby W, \Y_v n: ester in H40, the loul 
kngUi Mas f.380; nave, r.9'J broad nitli the aules; chgir, f.lS'J — ($;, 
douter, r. 104 K|uiin;; i:liii|>li:r-liouiMi, f.4'J— 30. 

* £.324 — 130; iiii<e and nislcs, f. 70: m^si rroni, f. 100. 

* f.l00by60, towcroodchnirdc&trojcil. 'Total Ini^.f.SSl. 
1 r. 180 by 60. 

k Uuini of tbe tnitwpt nnd mt end, with a Tew aiches ol ihe west ; cha|» 
in>lM«t»e, >inglc »\r»tx in ibu cnitri:, built in I'JOO ; diuit lu 14t>0. 

■ tin — 118; Iniiiitept buJt by llcary dc Lui and Aleiander, »bbou, 
from 1147— I1B2. The lowet buiUia tlie reign of Heiu> Vlll. b> W.Uu- 
[ 00(1 John ltipl<7, the latabbou. 
>Tulatlength,f.3l3. Trwucpi.r.lOO. 

f.351 — 65, \avt and aisW; iranMpt, f 186. In 1904, John tSt Ebor, 
abbot, bewail Uic fKbric. John Ph*^, aflerwunl bishop of Ely, and John 
da Cuoa (nrko died I24&, 29 lien. lU.) Rm»hed the whvk atniclurc. The 
ehaptof-houM wiu f. B4 hy 42. Itefectary, f. tOB by 45. The tower Mood 
It Uu* nonb endof ihetranwpl, and ui f. 106 in hviiiht. 

" f. 367— 100; nave and m\a,i.SO. West cud built 1180; n&rc and 
tnwepi, 1090 ; chou, 13!W. 
" f 530— 317 ; r. C& high ; navo and ai^lt:, t. 71, 
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parts. Wetihcky Salop, choir. Cartmell,' LancHsliire. Far- 
neu," thv more niodero parts, Ili/land, w^t end, with the 
wheel wiiiduw, ami the sauth trmiHcpi.'' JiuAou, Yorkshire, 
in parts. Uri/t/iiiouniy North utiibCTlaml, in part. St. EJ- 
tuandiliury, Sullblk, in part. St. Jithn't church, Chestfr. 

LANCm' ARCtI Gl>TinOK. 

From 1220 to 1300. 

Lanenoaty Cumberland. Rivauix, Yorkshire. Wetimin- 
ittr abbey. Fountains, choir and eaft end. Ttnterne,'* ftlon- 
mouthfihirc. Ntiietf,' Hants, WhUbt/.,^ Yorkshire. Valte 
Crucit, Denbighshire, iiipon minster, Yorkshire. Btxerle^ 
minster,' Yorkshire, suuth iraiiscpt. A/f//o« abbey," Dorset. 
* St. Alban%^ part of the nave. TinemoulH, Norlhumber- 
land. Brinkbourn, Northumberland. Vale Rt>yn/,'Cheshire. 
Ka&tem fa^^ade of Hotedeu, Yorkshire. 

' PUHU GOTfllCK. 

From 1300 to UOO. 

Western facade of Itowdetiy 1320. Merton CoUegej^ Ox- 
ford, ehapel. Ghborne priory, Yorkshire. NeVf CatUge,* 
Oxford, chapel. St. Stepbtn''s chapel,* Westminster. Kirk- 
ilallt* Yurkahire, additions to the pediments of tfie choir and 

<■ Buill use, (cmi'^frrniiin, a* SrlhyAnd Kounuttnt. >Ca87— |3D. 

P Nav « roor, f. 36 ; iraiuepl, f. 73 ; clioir, f. 50 ; nuve and utiat, f. SB 
wide. Total length, r. 323. 

Q r. 315 — \M; rttive and sislce, f, 40 \a btcstllh, tiurlMn archn on tlw 
south Stwitj wilh an intercoliunniatickti or TifUMi fuel. Ite)^ti tu 1^39. 

' f. 200^160 ; bmiillli of the nave ami choir with bjvIm, f. UO. Dcfuo 
tu 1339, by the kuuc archiic«t. 

* The clioir, north aif1«, cmlK toHor, and north tranaepi, rvmaiB. Th« 
nave wiu blown doun lii 1702. 

* f.3a3 by ISA; nave aiiil aiilrj, f.lSa wide; wcMem lowers, f.lM hijli. 
" Bunt by Walter Archtr, prior, 1320—1330 ! f. 13*— 107; f.M hifli| 

tUNvr, (. 101 hi»h, membling Menon College, Oxon. 

■ The church is f. i^V loDg by 72 : and 65 high : Iraoiepl, T. ItT. 
r Built by W. Il<-(le, bi^iap of ClitchMter, and T. Itod^bonx!, wardni. 

■ Kiniihtd 1379. • Iluilt by BOnard III. 
■• ny W. M.^:»hull. abbot. 
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north transept. St. Marif\in York. K/rAAam, Yorkshiri'. 
Selby^' YorksJiiri', i-liolr. 

PURK GOTMICK D8C0RATBD. 

fVom 1100/0 1460. 

Tewkexbury, Gloucestershire, clioir.'' St. Mary's chaptl» 
E/y cathedni]. Ka^'ade of Croylanil, Lincolofthire. Rever- 
Uy miijster,* Y<>rkfihire. Magdalene Co/fege, Oiford, cha- 
pel. Efon College clmptl,' liucki'. Chapel an the Bridge/ 
Wakefieidy Yorksliirc. Beauchamp chapel," Warwick. 

FLORID GOTHIOK AND TUDOK 8TVLB. 

from 1-tGO to 1540. 

Si. George's chapel,' Wtudtor. KiHg't College chapd,* 
Cambridg-i. King Henry the .Sevefit/t's chapel,' Weatminster. 
Great Malvern, tower flnd choir,' Worcestershire Roof of 
Chritt-Church choir, Oxford.'^ Camjianilc and gateway of 
JCvesham abbcjr, Worcestershire. 

< Is 1390. 

' fiuili by the D«9peneeraj eails or Clouceiter, duriag the Ihinc^ih 
etatarf. 

• f ■ 330 by IDS; note and aiiles. tC3; wcsteni towcn, f. 19& high. 
Tbcy ircre the isod«l of those »UJed by Sit Chiu1op)icr Wren t* Wwtmiu- 
sler Abbey. ' Bi^gun and fliiUlifrd by lleiiry VII. 

• BuUl by Edward IV. in memory of bl» father, Edward Dultc of York. 
^ Built by il« cxi-cuton of R. Ur.iiichatnp, Karl of ^^'an«ick. 

' D«gun by Edwjid IV. auil fiiiisbiKl by Henry V]I. and VIH., undw 
the (ajierintendence of Sir R^irinld linty nod Canlinal Wolsey. 

k Fouoded by Uenry VI. upon ihe plan ofNichpla* Clooa, Wl ooloorn- 
Ipleted till the reigu oflleory Vlll. 
■ Bnilt by Sir U. Bray. 
■"Added by It. Kiiig, Bishojj of Oufbrd. 



ARCniTECTURE IN ESGI^ND. 

COMPARATIVE DIMENSIONS OF CONVKNTUAL 

CHURCHES, MANY OF WHICH ARE IN RUrNS. 

s. 
ft. 



St. Albnn's . 

Glastonbury • 
St R<liiiiii\(l*s Bur}- 
Kradin^ . 
Towkesbur}' . 
Fountains 
Beverley 
Sdby . 
KirkMall 
Lanthony . 
Tintern . 



L. ». 

ft. ft. 

550 217 65 

4^0 ayo — 

506 240 — 

WO im — 

300 120 — 

as I lae — 

323 1C5 — 

267 100 — 

22* 118 — 

210 100 — 
^2.1 40 nave. 



We muftt not confine the progress and perfection of our 
miy architecture to duch specimens an are presented to our 
view in perfect cathedrals. Some of the grandeiit of tht^m 
were conventual, and ftcverftl were connected with a monostk 
establishment whose funds were dedicated to orchilecture. 
This view of Huch ruins, and authentic documents cuiicemiDg 
them, in which the original uii-usurcuicnts are given* wuuld 
afford convincing proof that many destroyed conventual 
thupches were not inferior to the existing cathedrals.* 



VAULTED ROOFS IN THE FOUHTEBNTH, 
AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 



Choir of Lincoln CiKhedral . . , 
Our Lady's Chapel, Kly . . . . 
Choir of OloTicester Cathedral . . 

Do. of York 

Cbapid at M'incisor Castle . . . 
Do. Hrtiry VII,, Westminster . 
Do. King's College, Cambridge 
Choir of Wintnn Cathedral 
Do. of Christ-Church, Oxford 



ICENTH, 


niTEEKTH, 


TURIES 




1 


Jt. D. 


Feet. 




i:}OG . . 


. 200- 


-40 


l.'J49 . . 


. 100— 4C 


i:t6o . . 


. 140—34 


1373 . . 


. 135- 


-45 


1608 . . 


. 260—65 


l.-OB . . 


. 99- 


-65 


1fi16 . . 


. 291— 4£i 


I52i5 . . 


. 138- 


-86 


1535 . . 


. 80- 


-SO 



* Se« nfrw edition of Dugdalc'* iV]on»licon. 




PAROCHIAL CHURCHES. 

SAXON. 

TickeneoUi Lincolnshire ; Stewkeley, Bucks ; Barfrnlon, 
Kent, — as the most t]«.-i«ve inslflnces. Many Saxon duur- 
cases and heads of arches have been preserved and inserted, 
when other parts of the churches have been rebuilt, and 
fonts, for their sanctity and curious carvings aud bas-reliefs. 

ANGLO-NORMAN. 

itettoH, Suffolk. Sotterton and Sltaford,^ Lincolnshire. 
Christ-church,' Uampshiro. Sfierbourn minster, Dorset. 
WiiKheiuOf Sussex. Stejning and New Shoreham, Sussex. 
Chancel of St. Peter's, Oxford. EarVt Barton tower, Nor- 
thamptonshire. West WaJton tower, Norfolk. F.ijici/, Ox- 
fordshire. Cattle liisitig, Norfolk. .St. Maigaret*$ porch, 
York. St. Peter''s church, \arthampton. Tiiere are several 
round or polygonal bell-towers both in Suffolk and Norfolk. 

BBMI OR MIXHI) NURM.VN WITH TIIK LANCET STYLE. 

Winbaurn minxter, Dors.et. Rumsr^, Hants. Dorrhetter,* 
Oxfordshire. Si. Mary Ollerif,* Devon. Ilowden, York- 
shire. Doneatter, ditto, I.i/itn, Norfolk. Stowe. Great 
Crinub^t and Slmford, Lincolnshire. St. George""!, Stam^ 
Jord. Choir of St. Mary's, Warwick. St. Mary Owry, 
Sauthvjarky choir. Beverley, Yorkiihire- 

PURB GOTHIVK, OR TRANSITION 8TY LR. 

Grantham,^ Lincolnshire. Attelhorough, Norfolk. High~ 
BIB Ferrars, Northamptonshire. St. Mickaelt" Coventry. 

* Tho wutem fmni of SIcaTonl ii one of Uie Inrg^it and mMl onnncnled 
ofparochinl churches in jtjigland which liu not ariglDiill^ been canveiitui^. 

* f- 3(12—100. • (. ■lil—^O^i. 

* Two loTCcn, gno attached t« each )cmi-tmiKpt, u U ExMet mli*dral. 
9 f. t83— «7. To«r«r, f. 180 high. 

' The churcli of Su Michael, Corenlry. f. 393 — 1B7 ; Iowm and sjiire. 
1.272 hif[li> Tliry vren: urcnty-lwo ycvsin liuililing, and c«l3100J.i 1373 
U> I3IJ3— jD«^-rf^. ^ 
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JVaro. Cornwall. Wiiney, Oxfordshire. StratfonLupon- 
AvoUf Warwickshire. St. Peter Mancrofiy Norwich. Bot- 
foH,^ Lincolnshire. St, Mari/^ KtlmuMd's- liurif,ijiifl'(Ak. Maid' 
StoHC, Kent. Ludiuw, Salop. 

rUKti GOTHICK. 

St. Mary Overy^ Sovtkmark, . Thaxted * &nil Saffron 
Wultlen, Essex. Lowlh and SlamJ'ord, Lincolnshire. Camp- 
den, Glcmcestershire. St. Mary, Redc/iJ":^ and ilie tower 
of St. Steplterii Bristol. Taunton and CIturton Mendipt 
Somersetshire. Lavcnkaatt SufTulk. Manchtster College. 
St. Marif'tf Oxford. Wkittlatat Cambridgeshire. Wake- 
Jifidi York-ihirc. Doncastert Yorkshire. Setcark-upoO'TreiU. 
Heckingfoa, Lincolnshire. Mould, GresJoTd-, and Wrexham, 
in Flintfehire. Melton MoKbray, Leicestershire. Ovtanf^ular 
lowers, St. Margaret's^ IS'^ncichj and Alt-Saints^ York. 

KLOBIU GOl'JllGIL. 

This style is princijMilly to be referred to oratorieB, porches, 
and chapels annexed, or to sepulchral sacella, with their 
tORibs included, in parochial churclii-s. Tlierc is perhaps no 
porisli church irhich exhibit,^ n complete specimen uf it in all 
ita parts. The pulpit and skreen »( Dartmouth, Thmoo, are 
a superior siperimen. 

Every obeerTcr knows, that it wob a comnum practice in 
the thirteenth century, and perhaps earlier, to place poiDt«d 
arches upon round Norman pillars, and to rebuild the rig- 
nag mouldings in that form, especially in parish churches, 
where a Raving of expense was ui'ces^ry. It will not bccMyj 
from that cireumstaiice, always to discriminate the true ffra 
and style of any parish church where it occurs- One fact i.i 
evident* that tlic building lia.'< been re-constructed, at least iu 
M-veral constituent divisions of it. 

T Theoliurtli ui Boston, Liucolnihirv, f. 260 — 99; (.66 Ugh, witk iu 
rvij remarkable huitliQra lowcr, rising f. 262 froin Ui« groviid, naa begun 
III 1304, and wiu iti }iK>gr«4s of building dunaf; the whole nnp> of 
Kclmrd III. Tbe cxpease was I'hielljr defrayed hy thv foreign meiduuiii 
<rf ihe SwdjaH. ' f. 195—79. Spiw, f. t1». * T. 3J0— 1 10. 



DISCOURSE V. 



MILITAHY AKCIIITECTURF, OFTHK FIRST AND MnJDI.l- 
CENTUR!K5 AFrEll THE NOItMAN CONQUEST; WITH 
AN RXAMINATION OF CASTLES IN ENGLAND, AND 
THEIR SEVERAL COMPONENT PARTS. 



To enumerate or describe fortifications and 
castles, such as are still seen in every nation of 
Europe and Asia, would require a great length 
of research: it is sufficient to observe, that in 
the lower empire of Rome and Greece, no city 
was undefended by castellated walls, and a 
castle or citadel, the architecture of which was 
successively renewed according to the general 
plan practised during the Gothick ages.* 

Referring generally to the very able investi- 
gations made by General Roy and Mr. King, 
concerning the military erections of the Ro- 
mans, and in what degree the camps and forta 

* " The walls of CiJDStantinople extend for more than tbrrc 
miles un tlie western side — ure triple uiiJ einbaltk^d. Its hun- 
drctl tnwcrn, diminishing in perspective, oflcr a stupendous 
scene; Nu iJii^k- caslle in Englund prt^eiU^^ » continued 
front of more than three hundred yards." — Arehavhg.vul. xiv. 
S«e iNolf [A] pt^ 317- 
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of the Romans may be distinctly considered,* 
what is the description of the Anglo-Saxon 
tower, or the larger castle, built by Alfred, this 
review does not respect an earlier period than 
that of the Norman conquest. As military 
structures were necessary in all ages and na- 
tions, it is certain that the Romans built many 
in every province they conquered, which we 
can hardly suppose to have been either de- 
stroyed or dilapidated by time, when they quit- 
ted Britain; and their Suxon successors pro- 
bably availed themselves of all the fortifications 
theyfound.f The iipplication of Roman l>ricks 
and tiles, used as the materials of the walls in 
castles of their foundation, is remarkable at 
Colchester, and is likewise seen at Arundel, 
where, withinside, are placed rows of herring- 
bone masonry. Chaucer describes the composi- 
tion of the Huid-mortar by which the grouting 
was made. J 

The Normans, who brought with them the 
feodal system in its greatest extent, knew that 
a castle must be attached to every lordship, 
and they either assimilated what they found 
of Saxon work, or constructed castles on new 
sites, according to their own peculiar plans of 



•See Note [Bipnge 317. 

•f Launcvittou, Re»(urmt>l, and Tintflgel C88tle»,iii Cornwall, 
are said to linvc ticen erecKnl by llii> uburigiiial iiilialiitantt. 
; S«c Not*|r) pageSUJ. 
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milcling. They imfwrtcd stone from Caen, but 
only for the cubing of the walls, and the carved 
jambs of the doors and windows. The walls 
tliemselve-s fre(|uently from ten to fifteen feet 
thick, consisted of an indissoluble grouting, 
made with fluid mortar, mixed with pebbles, or 
small flints, or sea^hells. 

Forty-nine castles are enumerated in Domes- 
day Book, that of Arundel only as existing in 
the reign of Edward the Confessor. Eight of 
these were built by William the Conqueror, 
ten by the greater barons, and one by a tenant 
of Earl Roger Mont^Gomeri. There are eleven, 
the builders of which are not particularised.* 

Tlie leading discriniiuation of a Norman for- 
tress is a lofty mound of earth, thrown up in 
the centre of the other works, and caused by 
the forming a very deep ditch, moat, or fosse, 
from the upper ballium or summit of which 
rose either a square tower of several stories 
and great height, or a circular one much lower, 
and of equal diameter, approached by steep un- 
guarded steps on the outside. Other comi)o- 
nent parts were, the gateway, and the barbican 
or watch-tower, both of which communicated 
with the keep by sally ports. 

During the lapse of centuries, from the ear- 
liest date of their foundation to tlieir final 

• fntrodticlion to Domesday Book, lately published by 
Parliament. 
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decay or destruction, various styles of military 
architecture, by which the several parts of a 
castle were rebuilt or added, will aflbrd a de- 
cided proof of the sera to which they l)elong : 
for it is certain, that deviations from the first 
building, by a new construction and forms of 
gateways, towers, and embattlemcnts, may still 
be discovered, in castles of the larger extent, 
yrhich have passed through many owners in 
succession. This discrimination is no less 
strongly marked, than in the several distinct 
aeras of Church -architecture ; and that to be as 
decidedly referred to its own proper period. 

The prototypes of most of our English cas- 
tles of primeval construction may lie found in 
Normandy, in such parts of them as remain 
perfect, or nearly so.* Yet it is certain that 
the sites of numerous castles are now but green 
mounds or battered ruins ; " and the place that 
once knew tliem, knows them no more." There 
are many too which exhibit vast fragmentj^, 
and which have not been destroyed by time 
alone, from the mere adhesion of parts which 
pressure has rendered as indissoluble as the 
8tone itself. 

After having premised thus mucli, I would 
propose the subjoined classification. 

1. Saxon, or of Roman foundation. 

2. Anglo-Nokman, from 1070 to 1170. 

• See Note [D] page 320. 
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8. NoRMA^^ from ! 170 to 1270. 

4. Style of the Critsadeus, introduced by 
Edward I. in 1272. 

5. Stvlk of Windsor, by Edward III. 1350 
—1400. 

6. Style of the Fifteenth centukv, 1400 
—1480. 

7. Castles in the reigns of the Tl'does. 
Tlie purpose intended by this classification 

of castle architecture is, to convey a general 
riew of its varieties, which were introduced in 
the course of successive centuries, by adducing 
such specimens only as remain to be inspected. 
Wherever dates of sufficient authority can he 
given, they are added in a note. Ocular de- 
monstration will aH'ord the most sati.sfactory 
proof of any hypothesis ; it may therefore be 
superfluous to mention, by way of confirmation, 
the style of many castles of which there arc 
accounts in Lcland's Itinerary, and by other 
antiquaries, thouj^h they are now totally dila- 
pidated by tiic injuries of war and time; pur- 
posely dismantled ujwn the suppression of feo- 
dal tenures, or by command of Cromwell, to 
pay his army by the sale of the materials. 

i Ground-plans of several castles have been pub- 
lished by Grose. In the subjoined list,* I have 
mentioned those with which the antiquary is 
Porch 



* No. 1. Richbornugh, Kent; Castletun, Derbyshire; 
Porche«tcr, Haats ; Pcvenacy, Sussex ; Ca»tor, Norfolk ; 
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best acquainted ; for with instances of nearly 
equal curiosity or consequence, we are cuibar- 
rassed only by a facility of choice. This ar- 
rangement is governed by the a;ra when any 
memorable change in the construction or more 
habitable parts took place, and when one con- 
siderable castle gave the new mode of building 
to several others. Such a progress made from 

Burgh, Suffnilt; CheRtcrford, Essex ; CopITl'. Dorstft : Exew 
ter castle galcway j Dover, Kent ; Beeaton, Chesliiiv. 

No. 2. Launcestoii, Cornwall ; Anindol, Sussex ; Wind- 
aor, Berkti, rebuilt ; Tower of London ; tlit square kt-cps 
of Hedinghnin, Essex ; Caer-Philiy, Olamorgati ; Carisbrnke, 
Isle of Wight ; Porchestcr. Hants, 1160 ; Guildford. Surrey ; 
Bamborough, Northumberland ; Keiiilwortli, Warwicksliin;; 
Richmond, Yorkshirf; Cardiff, Glamorgan; ('ttnlerbury,Kcnt; 
Oxford, 1071; Newcastle, Northumlicrland, 1120; Gisbo- 
rough, Yorkshire, lliiO; Castle Kt^ing, Norfolk, 11 . .; Mid- 
dlcham, Yorksliire; Cockermouth, Cumberland; Durham, 
1153; Lincoln, 10H6 ; Bcrki-ley, Glouccstfrshire, 1133 ; Lan- 
caster; Orford, Suffcilk, 1120, ]x»Iyg«iii. 

No. 3. Ludlow, Salop, 1220; Kc^itilworlh, Warwickshire, 
enlarged 1220; Warkworth, Nortliumberlnnd, »qudrc, with 
the angles canted off; Deubigh ; Bceston, Cheshire; IlAr> 
warden, Pembrokeshire. 

No. 4. Carnarvon, 1280; Conway, 1283; Harlech, 1290; 
Beaumaris, 1295 — North Wales. Arundel, outward gate- 
way and barbican tower; Pembroke, gateway and lofty cir- 
cular tower; Leed«, Kent, KiOO; Chepstow, Monm outbid ire. 

No. 5. Windsor gateway and towers, 1340 ; Warwick 
gateway, a polygunuli and uctaiigulur lowers; Cardiff. Gln- 
morganshire, octangular tower ; Atiibcrley, Suuex, gateway 
and round tower^ 1390: Lumtey, Durham, pi-rfect, built 
by Sir Robert Ltiniley, 1320—1.360, where the walls of tlie 
towers incline from the base lo the battlement, for greater 
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rude strength to interior accommodation of 
plan, and even ornamental construction, be- 
came universal during tlie fourteenth and llie 
century succeeding it, when spacious halls, 
boivers or parlours for the ladies, nlures or 
brood pavement upon the walls, small herbaries 
or enclosed gardens, oratories with an oriel 
window, or larger chapels, and numerous small 



strength ; Brauncespclh tlillo, four largu square towers with 
deep niacbicalatinns, 139tf ; Alnwick restored, ^torthumbrr- 
land, 13 . . ; Raby, Durham, pcrftict. built by John de Xe- 
vUle, 1378: Letand calls it " (he largest castle of loggiiigcs." 
Nawonh, Cumberland, jR-rfecl ; Sultwuod, Kem, 13ft0, gate- 
wajr with circular towers; John of Oaunt's hall and build- 
ings, KeniUorth, 1:182 ; Goodrich, Herefordshire, gateway 
and hall; Maxioke, Warwickshire; Bodyara, Sussex, (gale- 
way and towers,) which is unique from its uniformity, upon 
the exact model of cuntU-s in Gnscony. 

No. 6. Sudley, Olouctslershire ; Wing6eld Manor, Dcrby- 
»hire» brick ; TaUersal^ Lincohi, ditto, IMO ; Herstinonceaux, 
Suuex; Hilton, Durham, gateway with numerous curved 
escocheong; Hampton-Court, Herefordshire, 1400; WhiU 
ton, Uurham, 1410. 

No. 7. Thornhuryt Gloucestershire, 1511 ; Framlingfaani, 
Suffolk, 1500; Raglan, Monmouth, 1d30; Bury Pomeroy, 

. Devon, south front ; Lulworth, Dorset, l.'i . . ; Earl of Jjcices- 
ler'« addition to Kenilwortli, 1375- 

Catttes in a habitable slate, or rettored .-—Windsor ; Arun- 
del, Sussex ; Warwick; Alnwick, Northumberland ; Powys, 
Flintshii-c; T<iimley, Durham; Uclvoir, Kutland : Berkeley, 
GloucestenJiire : Raby, Durham ; Naworth, Cumljcrland; 

pBamborough, Durham ; Maxluke, Warwick ; Shirbuume, 
Oxfordfclilre; Leciis, Kent; Skipton, Yorkshire; Appleby, 
Westmoreland ; Stafford ; Broiighton, Oxfordshire. 

T 
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apartments for the reception of the lord and 
liis numerous menials, were found in almost 
every castle of the higher and more opulent 
nobility. 

1070 TO 1170. 

An architect of the greatcfut celebrity in the 
reigns immediately succeeding the Conquest, 
was Gundulphus, bishop of Rochester,* who 
seems to have considered the lofty artificial 
mound, originally of Danish usage, as unne- 
cessary.f His central towers are so lofty as to 
contain four several floors : the basement was 
the dungeon, without light, and the portal, or 
grand entrance, many feet above the ground. 
But his great merit consisted in various archi- 
tectural contrivances, by which caution.s, as 
much security during a siege was given to his 
keeps by stratagem, as by real strength. Holin- 
shed records a memorable circumstance of 
Rochester castle, when besieged for sixty days 
by W. de Alliini, Earl of Arundel, in the reign 
of King John.:^ 

• He ditfd in 1108; but having completed the Tower of 
London and tlic cutic of Kochcster, he may he considered as 
hanng ioventett and left models of that kind of caslLe archi- 
teclurc. See Nole [E] page ;J20. 

■f The terms gros-moiit, hou-moat, and beau~moni, occur 
frequently in ancient descriptions, to denote the oiouDdx of 
earth thrown up for the erection of keeps. 

t HoUHihed, vol. iii. p. lUlt, says, that " after all the limme^ 
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In the construction of a castle, no ordinary 
skill was required. We may suppose a Nor- 
man castle, fully garrisoned, to resemble a mo- 
dem man-of-war, in the arrangement of the 
different parts, the complete occupation of 
space, and the perfect command of every divi- 
sion of it, from the subordination of its crowd- 
ed inhabitants. The subsistence and comfort 
of those who were enclosed within it, were not 
less to be provided for by the architect than 
mere defence, or the devices by which the 
assailants might be misled or defeated. Most 
of the keeps, of which an account is now offer- 
ed, had four distinct stories, and the walls 
were not unfrequently from twelve to twenty 
feet thick, and the floors were massy planks, 
which were grooved into each other to prevent 
assaults from above. There were four turrets 
at the angles, many feet higher than the para- 
pet, which was divided into broad battlements. 
One of the turrets had a considerable elevation 
above the others, and such were seen in the 
two square keeps built by Robert Consul of 
Gloucester, in the reign of Henry I. — one at 
Bri-stol, and the other at Cardiff.* In the 
thickness of the walls were placed winding 



of ihc castle Iiad been tlirown down, tiwy kept th« master 
tower till half thereof was overthrown; and after kept (he 
other half, till, through famine, ihc^v vere ronstrcincd to 
yeiW." • Sw Nole (Fl pa|{c321. 

T 2 
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Staircases, tlte well for water, the vast oveii, 
enclosed galleries and chimneys, with an aper- 
ture open to the sky, and communicating with 
the dungeon, in which prisoners were confined, 
and to whom it gave all the light and air they 
could receive. Tiiere was likewise a kind of 
flue for conveying sound to every part, not 
more than eight inches in diameter. Wells 
of great depth, even of several hundred feet, 
were so constructed as to communicate with 
each separate floor, and with the platform 
on the roof of the keep. At Conisburgh, a 
very ancient instance, it was placed in the 
centre of the circle. The passage, or narrow 
gallery within the substance of the walls, did 
not run horizontally, but rose unequally; and 
without were steep steps, leading to a false 
portal. Tliis military stratagem appears in 
Rochester castle. Tlie walls of the first^men- 
tioned are nearly half as thick as its diameter 
within, which is twenty-one feet ; and as they 
ascend towards the top, a few places are hol- 
lowed out and converted into closets with 
loop-holes. The state apartment occupied the 
whole third story, and the staircases leading to 
it were made much more commodiously than 
the others, some of which were even large 
enough to admit military engines. Adjoining 
to the great chamber was an oratory.* 

• These oratories were lighted by a larger window • 
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From the earliest period of the Norman aera, 
the power of the Cliurcli was predominant. It 
had pervaded even the walls of castles, which, 
by its influence, were not solely dedicated to 
war, or purposes of defence or destruction. 
Included within the thickest walls, or more 
frequently forming a room of a tower of 
entrance, alwavs attached to the gateway of 
a keep, was a umall chapel or oratory. At 
Arundel, such a one occupied the highest 
story. They were usually dedicated either 
to St. George or St. Martin, the two military 
saints. 

In the Tower of London there is a cliapel, 
fifty feet by forty, with aisles, divided by an 
arcade. That at Ludlow is circular, and has 
many Korman mouldings. At Brougham, 
Westmoreland, is one very remarkable for a 
curiou.sly groined roof. At Caernarvon, a very 
beautiful one is undestroyed. In process of 
time, chapels within castles were so conatnict- 
ed as to admit of ten or twelve priests, who 
became collegiate. Memorable instances are, 
St. George's at Windsor, and those destroyed 
or suppressed at Wallingford, Berks; Arun- 
del, Sussex ; and Tickhill, Yorkshire. These 



bowed withiuaidc, anil calkxl an " orid." LyJgate, describ- 
ing a latly, s»y« ; 

fn t)tr ori<«Uil)trc ii)t \oM 
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were founded sometimes in the lifetime of the 
great barons, but more often by their last wills 
and testaments, "m artieulo mortis*' 

In Uochester castle, the chief room was 
thirty-two feet high, including the whole spaoe 
within the walls. Moveable suits of arras were 
suspended from the circular arch which sup- 
ported the roof, to make separate apartments, 
and attached against tlie walls as furniture 
which were sometimes painted in fresco, as in 
the castle of Guildford. In the ground-floor 
there was no light ; looi>-Iiole8, only, were al- 
lowed in the second ; but in the third were 
three large round-arched windows, placed high, 
so as not to be looked through, and so defended 
by an internal arcade, that no missile weapon 
could enter, or fall with effect. Each floor 
had its communication with the well. l"he 
chimneys were very capacious, and projected 
considerably into the rooms, resting upon small 
pillars ; and the sinks were so contrived, in an 
obli()\ie direction, that no weapon could be sent 
up them. 

Gundulph is said to have introduced the 
architectural ornaments of the Norman style 
into castles, both withinside and without. In 
the Norman keeps of Berkeley and Pontefract, 
the walls were constructed with semi-round 
towers only. ■ 
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The use of battlements, loop-holes, and open 
galleries or macchi eolations, vias eertainly 
known to the Uomans. 

Troes coutra, defendere iiaxit 

Perqtie cavas densi tela iiiiorquC-rc fenestras. 

-En. I. ix. 633. 

The basement or ground-story was divided 
into dungeons to confine prisoners, who, in 
those barbarous times, were deprived of light 
and air. But they were universally applied to 
hold the instruments and engines of war ;* and 
those used in the early Norman reigns, appear 
to have been all of them adopted from the 
Romans. Catnpnltte, or Man^veh to cast large 
stones to a distance. Bulista^j slings, (sprin- 
^h,) to throw smaller stones or arrows against 
the Ixisiegers. Tribulij the same, but so con- 
trived as to have a triple delivery of any mis- 
rile.f Arcubaiitittv^ cross-bo\vs of steel, which 
were wound up with a windlass. Multones 
(moutonsj, battering-rams, used only by be- 
siegers, liarffeni (s/caJ/iiutsX), wooden towers, 

• Id Grosf, " upon Ancient Armour," will be found a 
larger list of these inventions, many of wliich, from their 
names, app^^ar to have origiiiati^ in France. 1 have selected 
those which were ino&t in usuge. 

f Intvrca gtx)S!;o» Fctraria mittit ab intus 
Assidu^, Inpides Mangnne1luM|uc minorcs. 

W, lirilo, quattd h^ Du Caitge. 
I C^iji DiJiHlft itont atifiAHt, 
®( ginnt, jamif or Sitaffaal. 

Chaucer, Rum. of'tbe Rou. 
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with scaling-ladders, used to bring the be- 
siegers on a level with the garrison on the 
walls and embrasures ; introduced and much 
used by King Stephen in his wars.* 

Among other preparations of military en- 
gines to be taken into Palestine by Richanl I. 
in his crusade, was a high tower of timber- 
frame, to l>e erected there. In the romance of 
** Ca!ur de F-.ion," it is thus described as made 
after a model in stone : — 

a tMUl, f. ttnVrrstonV, 



Gljat toas nuiDt o( limbttt vn CngtonUf f 
lBI|itt)r ifri HaQd smaUt of tourcUttf, 
ZlXtl anO flouh«tit)l tnitl) aa^e ttrnulW. 

These required almost all the space of the 
basement ; but there were round openings, like 
wells, in the thickness of the walls, through 
which the engines might be lifted with cords 
or chains to the roof and macchicolation. A 
stone thrown by a mangonel of sixteen inches 
diameter, and weighing 20()lb. has been found 
in the foss of Kenilworth (/astle. These obser- 
vations will be found to include nearly the 
whole scheme of ancient military tactics* 

• At the fliege of Ariind«I Ciwtlc by King Stqshen. — j 
HUtory of' Wuiern Sussex. 
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The component parts of a complete castle in 
the first Norman centuries, may be stated to 
consist of — 

The barbican. 

Outward vallum, or rampart. 

Outward iNiUium, or ditch. 

Middle vallum. 

Inner ballium. 

Mount and keep, and a square tower built 
before the entrance, containing secret passages, 
and other stratagems, sally ports, Jfcc. 

Upper ballium surrounding it 

Upper and lower wards .• 

The ditch, moat, fpss, vallum, a hollow space 
on the outside of the walls or ramparts. 

Ballium is the space between the outer and 
middle ditches. Round the upper bailium 
were walls which circumscribed tlie kt>ep. 
These were commonly flanked with towers, 
and had a parapet embattled or crenellated. 
There were flights of steps for mounting it, 
placed at convenient distances; and the para- 
pet often had the merlons pierced with long 
chinks, ending in roimd holes or Geillets.t 

The keeps were ascended by an unguardet 
flight of steps, from which the besiegers might 
be precipitated ; and though their general 
plan was nearly the same, yet the military 

• Arthaotog. lol. xii. p. 196. 

t (Jrote aiiH A rcHaoiog. vol. iv. p. 3U0, and vol. vi. p. 2S3. 
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contrivances were effected in a very different 
manner.* 

That most ancient fortress of Falaise (tradi- 
tionally the birth-place of William the Con- 
queror) appears to have furnished the model 
of most of the strong holds in England. It is 
still a most noble ruin. The square form of 
keeps, the more usual with us, Is of rare occur- 
rence on the opposite coast; but the apjxjnd- 
ages and outworks are of very great extent. 
Very deep niacchicolations, after the return 
from the first crusade, more frequently finish- 
ed their round or polygonal towers, than bat- 
tlements or parapet*. 

A large portal and windows, with sculptures, 
similar to those used in ecclesia.stical buildings, 
appear in most of them. 

Castle Rising, Norfolk, and Norwich, and 
particularly Newcastle-upon-Tyne, abound in 
admirable specimens of Norman arcades and 
mouldings ; but particularly one in the castle 
of Durham, exactly resembling those in the ca- 
thedral, and as richly designed ; and the castle 
of Newcastle-upoti-Tyne is even more remark- 
able for the number of internal arches and 
door-cases, which are decorated with Norman 
carve<l work. 

In the circular, oval, or polygonal keeps, 

hich usually occupied the whole area of the 

• King. 
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mount on which they stood, a richly-carved door- 
case is to be discovered. Such are still remain- 
ing at Arundel and Berkeley. The remaining 
circular tower, flanked by four small ones, at 
Houdon, near Falaise, is the exact prototype of 
the latter. The great tower of entrance was built 
at the foot of tlie artificial mount, from whicli 
was a subterraneous sally-port with stone stairs 
leading to the keep. It contained the port- 
cullis and drawbridge affixetl to the archway, 
and several spacious chambers. In point both 
of the formation of the mount and keep, and 
their connexion with the entrance-tower, the 
remains of Tunbridge, and the more perfect 
state of Arundel Castle, exhibit a singular re- 
semblance.* The walls were protected by very 
substantial ribs or buttresses, and the round 
keeps had a central space left open to admit 
the light and air. At Arundel, the corbel- 
stones which supported the beams of timber, 



• The gateway of Tunbridge Castle U of ihc same fonn 
and sera. The base of (he mound coven: an acre of grout>d. 
(Sec the ele%-ntion an<! plan in Carler't Andent Arthittctutt 
tit England, pi. Ix). a work lo which the candid will allow 
ft considerable degree of merit.) The fosse tl Arundel is 1 10 
feet deep on oni* Mde, n nd 80 on the other. Iieland observes . 
peculiarity of Berkeley, " sed nun atat in mole egestn? terrw." 
The excavations under the keep of Reigate Ca.<>tle, now de- 
stroyed, made id the sand-rock, are most extensive. There 
was formerly a very lat^ crvpt, surrounded by stone iHtiches. 

The keep of PcHibroLc Castle, with walls fourteen feel 
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and which converged to an open centre, where 
■was a subterraneous room, are still easily to be 
marked out. 

The life of a chieftain during the first Nor- 
man reigns, appc^s to have Ijeen passed in 
building castles and defending them, when 
not actively employed in destroying those of 
others. Although constructed, as if to last 
for ages, the long reign of Henry III. spent 
in a ceaseless contest between that king and 
his revolting barons, affords numerous in- 
stances of fortresses which were scarcely finish- 
ed, before the outworks, at least, were levelled 
with the ground. The keep more frequently 
escaped utter ruin, after a long and obstinate 
siege. This demohtion was effected by means 
of vast military engines, such as catajjufUe, 
(exprinifah) and battering-rams, the use of 
which had been retained, and applied accord- 
ing to the Roman system of war. Tliuse ol>- 



thiok, has a circulur funn likswise, and a angularly curious 
trehed roof, composed externally of sIuik'. TIu' diameter is 
35 feet, and tlic hviglil 75. 1 1 is probably of a later date, 
by a century, than the twp before mentioned. " A tower 
in Poiitefract Castle bad a ftingtilarly narrow and irregularly 
winding iilaircase going down from the uppifr floor to a sally' 
port constructed within n wild wall, under the mount.** 
*' The old rounders of imperishable stone and cement, 
which last even hardens by time, contain in thcmsclve* no 
laore principle of decay, than the rock on which titcy stand.'" 
^Whitaker's Sktpton. 
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WTvations likewise belong to the barons* wara 
in the reign of the second Edward. We can- 
not indeed fairly account for the total subver- 
sion of so many castles as the chroniclers have 
asserted, but by concluding, that after a castle 
was taken^ the whole soldiery engaged as vic- 
tors did not leave it until the entire demoli- 
tion was completed, — ^J'utuHtus fieinofmnium.*'* 

In process of time, several improvements, in 
respect both of military strength and commo- 
dious habitation, were adopte^I, even in these 
Normiin fortresses. The second ballium was 
protected by smaller towers, and those of the 
barbican and gate of entrance admitted of spa- 
cious rooms. In these the feodal i)aron resided 
■with his family, who were driven to inhabit 
the keep merely as a place of refuge during a 
siege. Such castles were frequent in every 
county in England, as early as the reigns of 
Henry II. and his sons, and continued till the 
close of that of Henry III. 

But the plan which allowed of enlarged di- 
mensions, and greater regularity and beauty in 
the architecture of the towers, owes its intro- 

• litigate very forcibly descrifica sucW lotal ruin — 

QQdltsI ant lo\axti ant ntiUi rmbnUAiltH, 
Snil Eor tuiir tftioiiglji AppamtUtll, 
Se Eiirtftt Itoton btti, tl)<it naOjing bt ittn. 
But nil tagttlpr toUI) tijt ptarll] plrin 
JSilDtu \aS9. 

Slorjf of Thebts, Pari iii. 
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duction into England to King Edward I. We 
may, indeed, consider his reign as the epoch 
of the grand style of accommodation and mag- 
nificence in castle architecture. When en- 
gaged in the crusade, he surveyed with satis- 
faction the superior form and strength of the 
castles in the Levant and the Holy Land." 
Every city he saw surrounded by lofty embat- 
tled walls, thickly studded with well-shaped 
towers, and crested with hanging galleries and 
rnacchi eolations, which served the double pur- 
j)ose of military defence and great external 
beauty. f Of the five castles which he built in 
Wales, Caernarvon, Conway, Harlech, and Beau- 
maris, retain tlic vestiges of former magnifi- 
cence ; but Aberystwith has scarcely a ruin 
which remains at this time. 

The castle of Caernarvon consists of two dis- 
tinct parts, one of which was military, and 
adapted to receive a garrison, and the other 
was a palace. Of this celebrated castl^ the 
ground-plan is oblong, unequally divided into 
an up|>er and lower ward. None of the towers 

• The Norman croisadora, during the winter, fortified, in 
the manner of their country, every post Ihcy hnd gained. 
Our Richard I. built the walls of Acre, Porphyra, Joppa, 
and Askalon. I'uller't Haty War, lib. iii. cbu|>. 3. fruui WU- 
helmut Tt/ritisis. 

*^ See an account of the wulU of Constantinople, Architolog. 
vol. niv. 231-. Proeopius, De iutificm Jmlimani, infiili<ins 
500 "^•fta," or cniUattK-d towem ; an evident amplificali«n. 
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are circular, or with macchicolationB, but have 
five, six, or eight angles. The largest, called 
from some tradition " the Eagle tower," has 
three tall angular turrets rising from it, whilst 
all the others have but one of the same descrip- 
tion. The inclosing walls are seven feet thick, 
with alures and parapets pierced frequently 
with oeillet holes. A great singularity is ob- 
servable in the extreme height both of the 
great entrance gate and that which is called 
the Queen's. Lcland observes of tlic portcul- 
lises at Pembroke, that they were composed 
en ifolido ferro. In confirmation of the opinion, 
that the Royal founder adopted the form of 
such gates of entratice, those similar are almost 
universal in the castles, mosques, and palaces 
of the Saracens, and which he had so frequently 
seen during the Crusades. The tower of en- 
trance from the town of Caernarvon Is still per- 
fect, and is the mast handsome structure of that 
age in the kingdom.* It is at least one hundred 
feet liigh ; and the gateway, of very remarkable 



* Ljfdgate, in his Troy Bokt, describes the TortifiGatiop of 
hU own tiniest : — 

<ED)r toalU b>nt sn i)tigfyt 

CtDO f)un1lrtll tvbits, all at miuhU grtp, 

iflastcolltH tait))aut (at 5Au[tt« mH ttup. 

IVIagccnlleis or machecouli*, were the o[>eoings under 
parapet of the gate, or other (owers of salient an^lm. Some 
of rhese, of singular ciirimily, are at Lumley and 
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deptli, is fonned by a succession of riijbed 
arches, sharply pointed. The grooves for three 
portcullises may be discovered, and above them 
are circular perforations, through which missile 
weapons and molten lead might be discharged 
upon the assailanf?. In the lower, or palatial 
division of tiie castle, stand a large polygonal 
tower of four stories, which was appropriated 
to Queen Eleanor, and in which her ill-fated 
son was born ; and another to the king, of a 
circular shape externally, but scpmre towards 
the court. The apartments in the last-men- 
tioned are larger, and lighted by windows with 
square heads, and intersected with carved mul- 
lions. There is singular contrivance in the 
battlements, each of which had an excavation 
for the archers to stand in, pointing their 
arrows through the slit« ; and a curious strata- 
gem, the carved figures of soldiers with hel- 
mets, ap]Hirentl>: looking over the parapet. 
This device is repeated at Chepstow. 

It has been happily conjectured, that the 
castles of Caernarvon and Conway were intend- 
ed for different purposes; the one, as a capital 

castUistwo instances lu early, and as late, as they were made 
iu England. Iff thelirst-nicntiuiiccl, tlic butlrL-ssve are sloped 
friMn the base, and (l>c turrets are finUhcd l)^ macvlHcolati.'d 
galleries. Hanging watch-turrets, large enough nnlj to con- 
tain one man, are siiRpendeil, as if by geometry, frtmi an angu- 
lar point of the nioeehicolaliun. 

U 
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fortress to overawe North Wales ; the other, 
as a pleasant residence, — so far as residence 
could be pleasant where precaution, such as its 
plan and locality indicate, was required for 
}>ersona1 safety. All the ornamental architec- 
ture, in hoth, has rather the character of the 
conventual or ecclesiastic, than the military — 
in the pointed arches and the shape of the 
windows ; a circumstance perhaps rather of 
necessity than choice, from the short time for 
the construction, and the difficulty of procur- 
ing workmen versed in any other style. " At 
Conway," observes an anonymous author, "what 
is called the Queen's Oriel is remarkable for 
the fancy, luxuriance, and elegance of the work- 
manship. Nor is the contrivance of the little 
terraced garden bel<)W, considering the history 
of the times, a matter of small curiosity, where, 
though all the surrounding country were hos- 
tile, fresh air wight be safely enjoyc<l ; and the 
commanding view of the singularly beautiful 
landscape around, from both that little herbary 
or garden, and the bay window or oriel, is so 
managed as to leave no doubt of its purpose."* 
Conway has no resemblance to Caernarvon. 
It is built much more exactly upon the model 
of the fortresses erected during the last Greek 
emperors, or those of the Gothick chieftains in 

• Priuciple* of Ihtiga in ArehUeelure, 8ro. 1809. Si-c 
Note [0] page 322- 
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the north of Italy. Here all the towers, with 
their turrets are round, with a single slender 
one rising from each of tl)eni» and the inacchi- 
colations, which are not seen at Caernarvon, are 
introduced ; and the hall, capable of containing 
numerous guests, appears, as a first instance, to 
have been within castle-walls. The roof was 
vaulted upon ribbed arches of stone. A pecu- 
liarity in the construction of the towers, all of 
which are either circular or polygonal, is, that 
that those containing the royal apartments are 
finished by small round turrets, rising many 
feet above that upon which they are placed, as 
a proud distinction. Almost all the castles 
built in order to defend the marches of Wales 
and Scotl.-md, more numerous than in other 
parts of England, were founded in his reign. 
After the subjugation of Wales, and the par- 
tition of it into great lordships, among the fol- 
lowers of the victorious Edward, for their secu- 
rity and the preservation of their power, many 
castles were erected upon the general ])lan of 
those he had built, but varying in dimensions 
and situation. 

Caer-Philly, in Glamorganshire, was the 
strong hold of the De Spencers in tlie reign of 
the second Edward, and so much increased by 
them, that its vallations and remains are much 
more extensive than any now discoverable. 
The hall was an immense room compared with 

u 2 
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that at Conway • There was another at Chep- 
stow. Castles had then become habitable, and 
in these apartments, Iiavhig more and lietter 
accommodation, if not magnificent. The splen- 
did reign of I'Mward III. was an wra still 
more favourable to these improvemenLs. Many 
of his barons, who had acquired wealtli hy 
the ransom of prisoners taken in tlie Helds 
of Poitiers and Cressy, were proud to apply it 
id the decoration and enlargement of their 
castles ; and the example the king had shown 
at Windsor, excited in them a rivalry of imi- 
tation. The original destination of protection 
and defence was never wholly sacrificed to con- 
venience, but waK consulted by many cautions 
of a warlike nature. 

Various improvements extended themselves 
from this reign to the close of the contention 
between the houses of York and Lancaster. 
AVithin that period we may date the erection 
or renovation of the grandest castellated struc- 
tures of which this kingdom could once boast : 
and whose venerable ruins are the most cha- 
racteristic features of the English landscape. 
About this time, turrets, and hanging galleries, 
over the salient angles and the gateways, very 
various in their design, were added to the ruder 
architecture of impregnable strength; and, par-j 

• The halt was f 139 by 31, and only f. 22 high. Sec- Iht 
pinu ill PcmiORfs Tqut, 
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ticularly in the Welsh counties, conieal hut- 
tresses were applied to round towers, reaching 
to more than half their height, and spreading 
at the base like a modern bastion. By these 
additions the ruins are rendered extremely 
picturesque. 

Of the fortress built by William Rede, bishop 
of Chichester, at Amlierley, Sussex, about 1.S70, 
its ground-plan describes nearly a parallelo- 
gram, having four hirge towers at the angles, 
which do not project externally, but are, as it 
were, dovetailed into the side-walls. He was 
one of the most able geometricians of his age, 
and applied his skill to this structure. 

The lofty perforated jiarapet or arcade of 
Swansea castle is of this »ra. Through these 
arches the water ran from the roof. Henry 
Gower, bishop of St. David's in 13.*J5, improved 
upon this plan in his magnificent castellated 
palace which he erected there, and in another 
at Llanphey Court. So beautiful an effect was 
not repeated, and we have no otlier instance in 
Wales.* 

As the circuit of many castles, with their out- 
works, frequently encompassed several acres 
of ground, the base court was proportion ably 
8[)actoUK, and the halls and other large state 

* The fulIoMing tlimeubionB show the extent of this curious 
and MngulBr i-dificL' : — area of the great court, f. 120 Miuarc; 
king'* hall, f. 88— ;iO; bishop'!! ItaW, 5^—33.— Wi/,iti/iiim''s 
Tour. 
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chambers had the advantage of windows, of 
less magnitude, but similar form to those in 
churches. Other apartments and offices were 
almost unavoidably incommodious, as defence 
wius the leading idea ; symmetry ilierefore is 
very seldom seen in the smaller rooms, which 
were often without fire-places ; and the oeil- 
let-holea and narrow windows served only to 
make darkness visible. 

If the chief apartments in a castle of im- 
proved construction be here more minutely in- 
vestigated, it may be considered as a digression 
necessary to their better classification. I have 
observed, that the inner court only was so 
occupied. 

Halls. — William Rufus constructed a hall 
in his palace at Westminster, which preceded 
all others both in jioint of antiquity and of 
dimensions. Hugh Lupus built one at Ches- 
ter ;" Robert Consul one in Bristol castle ; and 
others were erected by his father, Henry I., at 

• The hall at Chester, called Lupus' Hall, -"as 99 feet 
long, by 45 fii-t wule: taken down in 1790. Of thai icra ai>d 
equal dinionNions was that Jii the castle uF Bristol, built by 
Hubert Consul (temp. Henry I.), and taken down tn 1643. 
W- WjTwstre,iiil4flO, fjives thr uitiisurtJuenl 108 feel by fiO, 
divided by upright beams of limber. Aubrey ( MSS- ilt&- 
mot. Mus. Oijitrd) says, that In the hall of Henry the FiretV 
paWe of Woodatock, there were two rows of pillars support- 
ing circular archea with Norman zig-zag uiouldings, diTtd- 
ing as now conuuunly seen in churches. 
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^oodstock, and Beaumont in Oxford. These 
rere probably of rude construction, and were 
divided into two aisles by stone arches or up- 
right beams of timber.* Others were contem- 
porary, of which similar account* are known 
to tlie investigating antiquary. 

In the next century, castles began to be 
constantly inliabited ; and the necessary resort 
to them of e(|uals and feudal dependants, at 
solemn feasts and customary entertainments, 
required a large space, and soon admitted of 
internal architecture and characteristic orna- 
ment, more especially at the upper end, where 
were the " dais" and the high table.f 

Edward I. erected a hall in his castle at 
yonway, in whic^h are certain peculiarities.^ 
^^lom tliat i>eriod, no principal residence of the 

rtor 



m. 



* The halts uf some of the earlier castles had arches of 
one crfi8«ing them at every hay. with a timber-frame roof 
resting; upon thcra, and seen betwixt them. Such were at 
CoDway, Goodrich, aiiJ Maytield, Suseex. 

f* Tfae liau(-pa», or tlnis, was a |)art of the floor elevated 
above it, and approached hy three filepH at lea^t. 

; This hall is lil) fivl by 31, aiid 22 feet high. It is not 
oblong, but is built to fallow the curvature of (he rock. 

Hallit, in thexe and Mmilar instnoc««, were so spacious, as to 
admit of a knighfs riding up to the high table ; »» the cham- 
pion of Kngland was \ised to do at (he roroiiatiou, Thi- ball 
of Raby u suffideiit for that purpose, f. 90 — 36; 3+ high. 

fa at tl)i Ijallt Hart a1 «u1)1lrnlir 

Cbtit came a hniglit upon .i ^tttft, 

Suli vp^t tibtti) CO i\)t ^\^* borVf. CHAtM.'BB 
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iiubilit)' or feudal lords was without one ; and 
though the general plan was corresjrondent 
with each other, they varied both in minuter 
jmrts, and in the degree of magnificent con- 
struction. 

Edward III. gave a grand example at Wind- 
sor, which was followed with emulation during 
his own and the succeeding reign. The limits 
of this slight treatise will not allow of an ex- 
tended enumeration. 'J'he followin}<, however, 
must not be passed over. Westminster was 
rebuilt by Richard II., and Ettham, Kent; 
Kenilworth, bj" John of Gaunt; and Darting- 
ton, Devon, by Holland Duke of Kxetfer, all of 
them most remarkable. Crosby Hall, London, 
was finislied by the Duke of Gloucester, after- 
wards Richard 111 Of each of these, accounts 
have been published, which are scientific and 
satisfactory.* 

There was a general plan, as to the internal 
arrangement of these halls. The high table 
was elevated upon a platform above the level 
of the Hoor, and was reserved for the lord and 
his family, with the superior guests. Around 
the walls were separate tables and benches, for 
the officers of the household and dependants. 
In the centre was the great fire-place, open on 
all sides pluced immediately beneath a turret 
in the roof, called a louvre, for the purpose 

• See Note [HI p«g« 323. 
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of conveying away the smoke : this was the 
most ancient, but a very imperfect expedient. 
We find from Leland, that chimney-places in- 
cluded within the walls were in Bolton Castle ; 
but there are other, and |>erhaps earlier, proofs 
of this alteration, at Conway and Kenilworth. 

The expansive roofs were made of timber- 
frame of oak or chcsnut. Whether of the in- 
digenous material oak or chesnut, or of the 
latter imported from Portugal and Castile, is a 
question which has been discussed, but not 
determined, by antiquaries. It was firmly 
compacted together with considerable geome- 
trical skill, and admitting many of the orna- 
mentid furras, in carved wood, which abounded 
in tlie age in which they were erected. 

Large corbels of stone and projecting trusses 
issued from the side walls, and were disjxised 
in the bays (likewise called severri/s) between 
each window. Upon the ends of these were 
carved demi-angcis, each holding a large esco- 
cheon to their breasts. The vast superincum- 
bent frame-work was thus supported, and was 
composed of open lattices, which gave much 
lightness by perforation, and were finished 
with pendants. Near to the high table was a 
projecting or bay window, fully glazed, and 
frequently with armorial stained glass, in which 
was placed the standing cupboard, to contain 
the splendid display of plain and jiarcel-gilt 
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plate. The rere-doss was a frame with tapes- 
try,* sometimes canopied, fixed behind the 
seat of the sovereign or the great chieftain, 
when he dined in public. Around the walls 
was wainscot of panneled oak, or strained suits 
of tapestry. I speak of the foiirteenth century, 
the sera of their introduction. 

Phivv Ciia-mhers, Parlouhs, and Bowebs. 
— Castles, at least as early as the reign of 
Edward I^ were not constructed merely for 
garrisons. At Conway there were several 
smaller apartments which admitted of accom- 
modation and ornament from the introduction 
of carving, fresco painting, or tapestry. 'Vhe 
two first mentioned arts were applied with a 
profusion and excellence in the royal palace at 
Westminster, of which sufficient evidence has 
been preserved. 

Of the dimensions of these castles, and the 
infinity of small rooms in which they abound* 
ed, the number of retainers who were resident, 
and necessary to the state of a nobleman, will 
give a |>ositive proof, exclusively of occasional 
garrisons in time of war.f 

* fnU a l)allr o( noblt .t{>parjtlc 
CBit^ ATra* sprratt. Chavceb. 

SwNote[I] page 324. 

t See iho ancietit Huuwhold Ttooks of ihc nobility, parti- 
cularly iliai of (he K«rl« of Northumberland, Uuly rvpub- 
lishcd, iHaa. 
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Adjoining to, or nearly connected with the 
hall, was a sjjacious room, usually having a bay 
window, which looked into the quadrangle or 
court. Here the lord received his family or 
special guests before dinner, and retired into 
it when tliat ceremony was finished. It was 
adorned with the richest tapestry, and cushions 
of embroidery by the ladies themselves, and 
was distinguished as " the presence or privy 
chamber." For the females of the family there 
was another similar apartment, in which they 
passed their time, and which was dedicated to 
their occupations and amusements, known as 
•* my lady's bower, or parlour," where they 
received visiters. 

L KiTCiiKNs. — A great kitchen was an indis- 
^pensahle appendage, and was generally con- 
structed with considerable skill. The sha[>e 
was square or octangular. At Raby, for in- 
stance, it was of the former description, and 
the roof most elaborately groined, with an oc- 
tangular aperture in the centre to convey away 
the steam and smoke. The fire-places in them 
and other apartments projected into the room, 
and were supported by small pillars, as in the 
keep of Conisburgh, and several others ; and 
the chimneys, externally, were single and lofty, 
as those huilt in Berkeley Castle in the reign 
of Edward III. : afterwards they were enclosed 
.in turrets. The windows of the hall were long 
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and narrow, of two lights only, and a single 
mullion ; and a larger one over the high tahle 
at the end, looking to the court-yard.* Bay 
windows were never placed in the outward 
wall, and seldom others, excepting those of the 
narrowest slia|>e. But as the architects were 
most conversant with church building, we may 
observe a certain similarity of form in those 
parts of a castle where it could occur. 

We will now examine the plan and consti- 
tuent parts of the exterior of enlarged and 
habitable castles. In the course of these in- 
vestigations, some readers may be inclined to 
know, by the most certain evidence we can 
acquire, what was the real state of the principal 
castles which were, in the far greater propor- 
tion, adjacent to the Marches of Wales and 
Scotland, in the time of their perfect repair 
and hatiitation, and what was more worthy of 
remark in many of them. 

In the reign of Henry VUI. (1534), that 
intelligent and industrious antiquary, John 
Lf.land, was commissioned to collect, by an 
actual survey, certain information concerning 
them, in every county in the kingdom. No man 

* Id tbeiie windows were embIazoii«tl the armorial vnsigMl 
ofthr lord and his coniif x ions, in stainifd glass. Lelund lias 
DoticwJ tlist thiwie at Sudley Castle, Glouowitershire, vera 
composed of " Ixfrslii.*' Chaucer, in wveral pastiajjus luu the 
terms " burrvU and cryi^ttU,^' meaning only very thick, but ilia- 
phoiiuus, gloM in knub», and pruliatily titit alained with rolour 
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was more competent to such a task; and great- 
ly we must regret that his notes, taken in this 
Itinerary, are the only remains of his labours, 
which were finally interrupted by sickness and 
death: and what remains to us is still imper- 
fect, although llearne, who published them, 
has done as much to connect and restore them 
as could have been done. At all events, Le- 
land has enabled us to see what has, in so many 
instances, vanished from the earth, witli hijt 
eyen, and realise many ideas of their former 
extent and magnificence, which we may have 
pictured in our day-dreams, whilst we were 
ins|)ecting their ruins. With him, " we may 
walk about their bulwarks, and tell the towers 
thereof."* 

This consideration will create an interest in 
many towards the extracts which 1 purpose to 
make in the Appendix, principally relating to 
peculiar rather than to general construction- 
When the lover of our old national architec- 
ture visits the remains thus presented to lum> 
he vnW enlarge his view by previous knowledge 
of its Iiistory, and be furnished with a clue to 
his investigations of the once enormous struc- 
ture, which has passed away for ages. For 
Leland himself enumerates many castles, of 
which he remarks " that they be now dene 
downe." 

• &ec >'oic [Kl page 3i4. 
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An account of all the majestic mansions 
in which our ancient nobility resided, now 
totally rased and dilapidated by war and time, 
and of others whose fate and grandeur we 
learn only from historians, will not be expect- 
ed in a slight essay. But for excellence or 
peculiarity of architecture the following may 
be selected.* Windsor was left a complete 
castle by Edward III. Spofford, Raby, Ke- 
nilworth, Ludlow, Alnwick, Arundel, Lumley, 
and Goodrich, had each of them balls of good 
proportions, like those in the greater abbeys. 
Tliose of Raby and Lumley remain at this 
day. Warkworth had extraordinary carved 
devices and escoclieons, placed in series on the 
out-side, under the battlements ; while the 
gateways of Raby, Lancaster, and Warwick^ 
were remarkable, when many now dilapidated 
could otfcr a comparison. The external appli- 
cation of escocheons with armorial ensigns, was 
most frequent in the northern counties. No- 
thing can exceed the lightness and elegance of 
the polygonal tower, which stands singly, at 

* Amid the ruins of cof ties, w« are frequently shown one 
called the " Maiden Tower," as in Lord Surrey's flonnct at 
Windsor : — 

*' With eye* caste up into the mayden's lower." 

2'. Warton^ ia a note on this word, provea that it did not 
refer to Ihe habitation of I he fuir sex, or to the towers never 
liaving been taken, but simply a corruption of the old Frendi 
*' magne," great.— Hiit. of Ptxtry, vol. iii. p. 13. 
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r'arwick, finished with macchicolations and 
projecting brackets. 

The effect of these polygonal, lofty, and 
richly-macchicolated towers, is most interest- 
ing in the perspective view; and of this we 
have still an opportunity of judging at War- 
wick and Cardiff. They are very beautiful. 

The ground-plots of castles were arranged 
chiefly according to their sites. When placed 
on a rock above a river, with the foundation 
rifted and appearing as a continuation of the 
natural fastness, an idea is communicated 
of impregnable massiveness, which is ]}ecu- 
liarly striking at Durham, Warwick, Couway, 
and Chcjwitow. The ancient castle of Leeds, 
in Kent, was placed on an islami in the middle 
f alake ; and that likewise of Bottyam, Sussex. 

No castle which recurs to my memory is of 
so r^ular a construction, and so strictly cor- 
respondent in its plan, as that of Bodyani* last 
mentioned, so much so as to be nearly unique. 
It rose from its foundation in 1397 — 1400 ; 
square, with four circular towers at the angles, 
a stately gateway between two others, deeply 
raaccliicolated, and two more, all corresponding 
in their location. There are no carved de- 
vices, but escocheons of arms and crests over 
each gate.* 

* A graphic snd liistorical sketch of nmlyam CAstle, in 
SusBPX, hy W. Cotton, Etf. M.A. 8vo 1830. 
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Baronial fortresses, which had not audi ad- 
vantages of situation, were usually oblong 
squares, with lofty towers at each angle, con- 
nected by embattled walls or curtains, pierced 
only by oeillet-lioles. They had open galleries, 
or corridors, and bay-windows, opening to the 
court-yard, from which the ladie!> could view 
the military processions, and award the prize 
to tlic successful knight at joustii and tourneys. 

The castle of Newark, Xotts, has several 
small rooms or closets, projecting externally, 
like hay windows, at a great height from the 
ground. 

At Caernarvon, in a niche over the doorway, 
Edward I. is represented as standing, and 
about to draw bis sword; and at Pembroke is 
the Earl, in a sitting posture. In several of 
the northern castles we have a display of largo 
escocheons, with armorial ensigns, affixed to the 
building. The drawbridge over tlie first vallum, 
or ditch, was never omitted ; and when the 
castle was built on the Iwinks of a river, a long 
arched bridge added to its security. 

Usually at one of the angles arose a tower, 
(as Leiand terms it, of " lodginges,") sometimes 
to the height of even live stories, with single 
apartments, always occupied by the lord or his 
family. At Wresil Castle, Yorkshire, the Karl 
of Northumberland had converted one of these 
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rooms into a librarj', which he called ** Para^ 
<Iise." 

There was a mode of buildin|( a certain part 
of a castle for greater security, called " a Bas- 
tille." This was effected by raising the con- 
necting walls almost to the height of two or 
three of the towers, and strongly embattling 
them. The origin of it was the great fortress 
at Paris, known emphatically a.s ' The Bastille,'* 
which had two courts and towers of uniform 
height. Its destruction in 1793 will be re- 
membered. There was an instance in the de- 
stroyed castle at Bristol,f but another does 
not occur to my recollection. 

• Thi« was the largest ami mo«t complete- In the two 
coiiPti there were eight towcra, which, with the walls, were 
of unifomi constriiction. It was fminded by Charles V. 
King of France, in 1370, ond fims.hecl in 1382. 

The ItTm " b&stille" is used udjecll7L-ly in the Roman de 

la Rose. 

Sit 4tp un btTBttr irant ft Ic', 

entUi U'un tiauU tnur, bUttlU'. 

W'hitzb Chaucer translate-s — 

JTull iDcl about, it taiaf battaitib, 

9ii)) ratinb nibtroii ritr toert d(t 

JFiiU nifiTip a ri(f> .iiib fapr turret, 

St fbrr^ coratn of ll)ia Isal, 

VBiai M a tolDt (ull printijpal. 

f In \V. Wyrceslre's survey of Bristol Castle, about the 
year 14H0, " Iiem, n bantyle lyethe southward beyond the 
water-gate ; contoineth in length 60 yardes." 

Itia. W. W. p. 260. 

X 
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Barbican towers were of early introduc- 
tion. They were always erected on the first 
ballium, sometimes on a mount, and serving 
the purposes of a watch-tower, to Iceep a con- 
stant guard. 

Scotland, on the borders, had a peculiarity 
in the castles. Almost every chieftain's manor- 
house was built around one large and lofty 
tower, which was called a " peel ;" and as they 
were generally deeply bracketed, there was a 
superstructure of wood under a conical or pa- 
vilion roof.* Several apartments were thus 

• This plan of auperstrticture was introduc«d from France, 
where, in tlic ihirtct-ttth century, ihc larger ca&tle towers 
were finished hy high conical or pavilion roofs. See ancient 
illuminations in Froissart, MSS. Uarl. fol. No. 4.150, iu the 
British Museum. Sufli were known as " barlizans," from 
the old Frtiich; but the wooden erections on them were callwi 
" breUfkes,'" from the Italian ** hrctesche." 

LifJgate says, in his account of Troy : — 

<Pbmt totort brrtn'rD toa« ia dmr 

<®f d)o«t *U>nt, tt)At tarn not tax afiunVn, 

which Kcnioth to apply tu hattU-nieitta only. 

** The King (PMward III.) went to Strivcling, where, on 
B plott of grnunde, where the destroird caitlell had stood, 
be huilt another fortresse called a Pe*le." — Itolimhed. Le~ 
land likenine Han adopted the term ; " tile house called 
Clifton, like a 'pile or caslellet;*" by which term he 
mcana a single lower. A Peel in dcacribcd aa such, clcratcd 
on a mound of earth, and surrounded by a high fence of 
sharpened istakes. 
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inadef in which, in time of danger, the females 
of the family dwelt, or retired to them for pro- 
tec:tion. 

We will now turn back to consider and in- 
vestigate how far the opinion which might have 
been suggested by former discussions be cor- 
rect. The royal palaces of Westminster and 
others were not, strictly speaking, castles. Al- 
though they were not actual, fortifications in 
each instance, Windsor was decidedly so, and 
the Tower of London. 

As late as the reign of Edward IV. before 
a new manor-place was built, a permission 
from the crown of a partial fortification, at 
least, called a " licentia crenellandi," was pro- 
cured.* This appeared principally in the 
great gate of entrance, which had at this pe- 
riod an eml>attleraent of larger dimensions 
than before, upon a very deep and overlianging 
bracket, by which an open gallery was formed. 
This licence was more frequently demanded 
for the small castles, or peel-houses, in those 
counties which border on the northern 
marches. 

• Sir W. Hnslings, of Aihhj-<te-lR'Zouch, had ** licratiam 
muriltandi, tourcUandJ, kcrncllsodi, embittteUandi, «t nac- 
cbicoUadi,'^ uid tlie fuUowing more Diinule sliikment id- 
dudcsa full description uf ca&Uc walls. I'atcnt to W. Karl 
of Southajnpton, to build Cowdray : — " cum petris calci* trt 
sabulo, murift eC turribus includere, hiititlare vrl turrdlare, 
kernelkre, et maochicolarc." 

Xg 
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The great variety of materials of which cas- 
tles were composed, depended upon the soil 
and the nature of the country where they 
stood. Walls of the thickness of twenty feet 
were faced only with hewn stone; the inter- 
mediate part wuis composed of pehble, rubble 
stone, or flint, imbedded in an indissoluble 
mass of fluid mortar, which acquired, by time 
and pressure, such an induration, as scarcely to 
be separated by any possible means. Upon the 
sea-coast, squared flints were last of all used 
for the outward walls ; hut in counties which 
prodnce<l the Iwtter kinds of stone, the neatest 
and most regular masonry was not spared. 
Stone was procured from Caen. 

Castellated structures of brick became more 
frequent in England, wlion habitable houses, 
upon the largest scale, were erected ; some- 
times entire, and at others, mixetl with ston^ 
in the more decorated parts, Michael de la 
Pole, Earl of Suffolk, in the reign of Richard 
II. erected a magnificent house in the town of 
Kingston-upon-Hull, and surrounded t!ie burgh 
with walls and towers of the same material.* 
, When the jealous and fierce spirit of the 
feudal system prevailed in its full force, castles 
were necessary to repel warlike attacks or pre- 
datory violence ; and whatever hospitality and 
courtesy were practised within tlkeir walls, they 

• Stx Note [L] page 3S9. 
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frowned defiance upon all without thera, whe- 
tlier uncivilised or hostile. 

From reflections on the history of the early 
Tornian warriors, we willingly turn to those of 
the middle centuries, when Chivalry had thrown 
her rays of refinement over domestic life. Cas- 
tles then became the schools of the hardier 
virtues, and manners, which were once distort- 
ed by emulation and love of power, hadac(|uir- 
ed from her institutions a mild dignity, which 
has long since been lost in a higher degree of 
polish, in the gradual progress of refinement. 

By far the most important part of a fortress 
was the great gateway of entrance, and com- 
bined with it were the chief materials both of 
architectural beauty and warlike defence. It 
occupied, with few excejitions, the central part 
of the skreen wall, which had that aspect from 
whicli the castle could be most conveniently 
approached. The whole exceeded the other 
parapets in height.* Two more lofly towers, 
flanked either side, and the whole had a very 
deep corbelling, a mode of building brought 
from the East, wliere it had its most early use. 
The Arabs brought it into Europe, in Spain, 
and it was afterwards adopted by the Lom- 
bards and Normans. Corbels are stones which 
are extended at regular distances from the 

• Among ihc finest speciment of jucll gatowayi* now re- 
inainiiig are tliope of Cairitarvun, IViiihrukc, Kuby, Windsor, 
and Wurwick. 
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main wall, for the purpose of supporting* a 
projecting ]Jarapet, cornice, or entablature, by 
means of braclccts, which are either simple, or 
connected with each other by arches. They 
were mast common in the construction of cas- 
tles, in parapets and f^lleries so thrown out, 
where perpendicular holes were pierced in the 
flooring, which thus enabled the besieged, un- 
der cover, to throw down missiles, or destruc- 
tive molten metal, on the heads of the assail- 
ants. Gothic fancy was employed to add ter- 
ror to the view, by exhibiting carved giants 
and monsters, as attached to the walls. John of 
Gaunt*s entrance gateway at Lancaster! has a 
lofty ]M>inted arch, defended by overhanging 
corbels with pierced apertures. On either side 
are two light watch-towers, crested with battle- 

* A bay-window, in cunimon acceptation, means Minplj a 
pnijftTtiiig wimluw, usiiall/ rising from a corht-l or bracket, 
between buttresses, and more fretjufnUj at tbe end of build- 
ing*. 

t SnD parlholtd strong a1 (btrtt Qtitt, 

fliilt ttukns a ^ArsftUt, *nM inanit .1 l)iloiK l)taS. 

Lydgate, 
Haices, in his " l*alacc of I'ieasure," (1505,) describes the 
inipmved architecture ^hown in the castles uf Ms onn aeii: — 
Cijt (.ijut lotorc =•= — 



«(i;ingltli DotibtlffSr, 



Oarjiopltlt toitfi {ptvljounlitd, jiiill bitti) [iounf, 

*imU toiii) Dibtrfl Bimftrir ttrjigoun*. 

Which means, that the gnrgouik or walerspoutfi, under the 
parapet wallti, were carved into tlic fuinix of tboar beasto — 
the i-ogni/.niiccB wf the nobU- house. 
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It is the grandest and most perfect 
instance in England of its particular aera.* 

The two remarkable towers of Warwick Castle 
Will communicate a perfect idea of castle archi- 
tecture. Thomas dc Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
ick, erected them (1395) in the reign of 
ichard IT. The taller of them, already no- 
ticed for its beauty, has twelve sides, rises 105 
feet above its base, and is 38 feet in diame- 
ter, with five stories, separated from each 
other by groined ceilings. Dugdah says at 
^Ihe expense of S95/. Ss. Qd. Talbot's tower, 
^K) the castle of Falaise, in Normandy, built 
^■>y the Earl of Salop, in 1430, was more than 
" 00 feet high. 

John of Gaunt's works of architecture were 
singularly good, in the examples of his great 
hall at Kenilworth, (now in ruins,) and a bay 

I window of his palace at Lincoln, one of the 
post beautiful now remaining, In both of 
jihese, the ornaments of masonry were abun- 
i • Thf industrious brothers N. and S. Buck, piiWislifd 
uir;ge views of iievi-ral rostles, as thoy were bituated in tlic 
pfTerODt English counlics. They were faithfully, but very 
inartifinally ntecutcci. Oroscis oaore voLuminous; but from 
the basty manner in which his vicw8 are sketched, with no 
knowledge of perspeclivi.-, and very coarse engraying, we 
may wonder how ihey became so popular. Tlie works of 
Heame and Byrne embellish truth by a very picturesque 
arrangement of Kuhjeets; they were, indeed, the authors of 
the present improved style of architectural land»cu|)ea> 
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dantly seen, and the contrivances for splendid 
residence consulted* by the introduction of 
more spacious aiul .symmetrica! rooms. 

During; tlie middle centuries, subseqxient to 
the Norman conquest, 1300 to 1500, when 
the plans of mere defence were rendered 
subservient to those of more comfortable ha- 
bitation within the walls of a castle, a cer- 
tain degree of splendour in the partial de- 
coration of the interior was a necessary conse- 
quence. 

The walls of the state chambers were paint- 
ed,* and sometimes lined with wainscot, of 
curious carved boisserie on the pannels, which 
subsequently were more adorned and bung 
with tap<?stry. In the numerous castellated 
palaces of our earlier sovereigns, were apart- 
ments ornamented in all these different luudes, 
even at periods when it would not be supjxised 
that any arts subservient to them, existed in 
the lowest degree of perfection ', certainly not 
before the reign of Henry HI. 

At Warwick there was a memorable suit of 
arras, upon which were represented tlieachieve- 

• The practice was intrcxliicod into England at the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century. It was frequfnlly wvn, as 
in the palaw of Westmiiinter, in the chief chambers of bishop* 
and abbots, at first applied to the emblazoning of arms, bot 
ftubtK-()uently to portraits in tvriva, and ports of scriplura) 
hintorv and mmances They wrrc painted in fresco, i>r with 
colours mixed up with resinous gums. 
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ments of Guy, the valoroxis Earl of Warwick, 
whose legend was familiar to our old poets.* 
^^ As nearly approximating to the descri]>tion 
^W castles, the walls of cities, and their gates, 
require a distinct notice. Those of Constan- 
tinople, already alluded to, are the grandest 
^^d the most extraordinary in Europe.+ 
^^ Modern convenience and ardour of improve- 
ment have, by rapid degrees, in the course of 
the past century, nearly completed the demo- 
lition of the first mentioned ;:|: and the latter, 
which had not been destroyed during the civil 
war, or rased by Cromwell, have fallen into 
total decay. Of those which remain, none 
equal the walls of York, nor were others to be 
, compared with them, when in a perfect state. 
' The mcwt complete fortifications surrounding 
town, and still to be seen, are at Conway 

• Sec Note [M] pagt 330. 
+ When I frci)upntlj- surveyed tliem, in 1795, I could 

compart- llieni oaly to tlie appearance of Cuernarvun Ca^ttle, 
if stretched out and <?xtendecl fur the space of three mileK. 

* In the walls of York, ihere still remain four principal 
pateH- Micklc^K^te Bar is the lar^st and most remarkable- 
IJootliam Bar is the only i>ne which has not been despoiled of 
its barbican lowers. The Water-gate, at Suutliainpton, was 
of superior design and architecture, und has liceii lateljr taken 
down. I^/«flt/ observes, (vol. v. p. 115,) of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyn*, •' The strength and magnificence of the wauUng of 
tills towae, far passcth all the wauls of the cities of England 
and of must of the tuwnnof Kuro)>e.^ We h&ve tbe authority 
uf Leiami fur this f^wt. 
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and Caernarvon ; the walls of Chester are 
kept up in the most perfect condition in ^tig- 
Isnd;* whilst those at York and Chichester 
are partly preserved ; and at Southampton, 
they rise very picturesquely above the river. 
Round the garden of New College, Oxford, 
they are in admirable repair, with several 
towers, which are open on the inner side, hav- 
ing parapets and steps, a plan universal in 
city walls, and not unfrequent in castles, as at 
Framlingham, Norfolk. 

It may be a subject equally worthy of an 
inquiry witli that employed in investigations 
of the origin of our ecclesiastical architecture, 
whether we are not as much indebted to the 
Orientals for the structure of our castles, or 
fortified towns? A very late and observant 
author says, " That the walls of the city of 
Delhi are sixty feet in height, embattled and 
macchicolated, with small round towers and 
two noble gateways, each defended by an outer 
barbican of the .same construction. The whole 
is of red granite, adjoining to the palace, which 
nearly equals that of Windsor.*'! 

To those cities whi(;h were founded on cither 
side of large rivers, connecting bridges were 
appended. By the Romans and the Saxons 

* Tl)c wulU uf Chester are one mile, six furlutigs, utid a 
hutKln-d yards hi ciKiimffreiicc." — PennnHt. 
f liifhop Hflifr'» Juuritu/, ^HHi. 
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tbey were constructed with beams of timber, 
framed together. Early in the Nomian reigns, 
particularly that of Henry III. several of the 
most remarkable for extent and architecture 
were built, — over tl»e Thames, at London ; the 
Ouse, at York ; and the Avon, at Bristol ; and 
all of them ujron a corresjwndent plan, between 
the years 1215 and 1250.* They have been all 
removed, within the last century, for others of 
modem architecture. Pointed arches, with a 
central of double width, were adopted, almost 
without exception. The piers were very large, 
and projected far on either side of them, and 
the tops were formed into recesses, with para- 
pets, for the safety of the passengers. This re- 
fers to their general plan ; but upon the tliree 
I have selected, were streets, the houses resting 
upon beams of wood, suspended between the 
|ners. Upon some one of the arches was a 
chapel, for the position of it was not always 
the same, at Bristol, in the midway; at York 
and London at one end, which were of rich 
masonry, in the best style of the times. That 
celebrated as the most beautiful, is the chapel 
on the bridge at Wakefield, which was proba- 
bly the last, erected by Edward IV. 

A great curiosity, in point of architecture, is 
the triangularly-formed bridge at Croyland, 
Lincolnshire, built probably in the fourteenth 

* Sec Note [NliKigr 332. 
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century. It is erected over the confluence of 
three streams, and has no excellence or diffi- 
culty of construction, or beauty of effect, but 
is, perhaps, an unique instance. There are 
** three arches, rising from three several s^- 
ments of a circle, each arch having three ribs, 
and the whole meeting in one centre." Of 
modern bridges, which do not belong to this 
inquiry, it is a national boast, that several in 
England are not equalled by others in any 
part of Europe. 



ANM/TATIOXS ON MILITARY AUCHITECTURE» 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE FIFTH DISCOURSE. 



[A] pnge 267-—" The militnry architecture of the Ore«kt 
aad Romans consisted, from the eariiest tu tli« latest times, 
of walU and towers capped with batllemeiits. The orcr- 
bangiitg hatllemi-nts, now callt-d Guthick, witv certainly 
fcnown to the Romans «s earl^ a» the reif^ of Tittis, as then; 
are among the paintings of Hercukneum repreacntations of 
wiitU -And towers rompleldv linitilied in this way ( Piliure 
d'Hercolano^ torn. i. tav. 49) ; «nd it \* pr<>bable that this 
fashion continue<l duwn to the suWersion of the coipirv, and 
■was then adoptrd by the conquerors. It is indeed the natural 
mode of forti6calion for any people skilled in masonry, and 
not acquainted with artillery, to employ ; as it aifordrd the 
most obvious and effective means of at ooce guarding the de- 
fcadaots and annoying the ft**ailant3: wherefore it might have 
been used by different nations who had no connexion with 
eadi other, and which might, with equal justice, claim (he 
invention of it." — Knight's Inquiry into the PrinctpUs of 
Tasie, p. 160. 



k 



[B] page 268. — Ro^t Af Hilary Antiqtiitic4 i>f the Romant 
in tSrilain, fol. 17113- Mti/thnenta Antigua, vol. iii. fol. Ifl04, 
bv 'ii'ig, in which the origin of the more ancient catttles is 
referntl to a higher lera than that cited by must historians. 
The tower of Richborough ( Itulupiam), certainly Roman, 
is round, but unlike any of Norman cnn-itrurtion. Many 
single lowers were built during the Heplarchyt and by King 
Alfred. The caHtle at Aruudel d«te%.JB|HttUBMiAlltfn 
from that monarch. Canute is said tu '. 
and the high mound of earth bath 
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At ExrCer, (lie Saxon priitcet occupit-d the castle an a p&lacevi 
In thp early cliroiiii-lrs, copied by Ilolinithed and Su»we, «re 
warcely-credible Recounts, in point of number, nfcsa&tles built 
and rased to tbe ground, during (he oeupless vuntrats which 
took pla'ce between the Normau kiiiga and the great barons, 
prefioudy to the rtign of Henry III. Thts*, from the ex- 
ceHenoe of their constnictiim, particularly titat of tlic round 
flanking towers, with imperishable stone And cement, would 
have remained entire to our own times without intentional 
desl ruction. 

Mr. King's opinion concerning what fortrcw»« were cer- 
tainly Roman, merits considerable attention. He has pcrti- 
culariaed Richborough, Kent; Porchestcr, Hants; Peveii- 
my, Sussex ; Caistur, Norfolk : Burgh, Suflulk ; and Che»- 
terford, Kssex. — vol. ii. pp. 11. 146, &c. The palaces and 
fortresses of the first Saxons were at Bamborough, IXirhaoij 
Porchester, Hants ; Peveiwey, Sussex ; Caslleton, Derby.. 
shire; Guildford, Surrey ; Cwff, Dorset ; Bridgenorth, S*.' 
lop; Ooodricb, Herefordshire; Penlinc, GLamorgan: in all 
of which evidences of Saxon architecture are to be discerned. 
He considers, that whurever courses of herring-bone work ar* 
seen in the walls internally, it ii> an indisputable mark of' 
Saxon construction. — vol. iii., &c. In fact, such an investi- 
gation was new to English antiquaries, when Kiog's ol 
vatiunfi appeared in a detached form. By the time he 
collected and arranged all his materials for this and other 
ioquirien, he liad become completely mys.tiBed ; and his facts, 
originally the result of very accurate investigation, were all 
bent, if not distorted, to one particular theory. 

In Maurtt' notes to Rjcrrpla ex Orderieo Vitatit p- 238. 
Castfet built hy Wittiam the Conqturor. 

1. Dover, built before the Conquest, but enlarged and 
rebuilt. 



3. Hasting;, toGcFP""^'*'*"'*"'^- 



igs, 

4. Ix>ndon, 1066. 
6. Winchester. 1067. 
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t Given to Karl Mogcr Mont- 
( GtHneri. 



\i. 



G. Arundel, ) 

7. Chichester, J 

& Exeter, ia6». 

9- Warwick, 1068. 
ia Nottingham, 106% 
II. York, 1063. 
1-2. Huntingdon, lOOtt. 

13. Cambridge, 1068. 

14. A ftecoiid cB»il« at York, 106f). 

15. Chester. 

16. Slaftard, 1070. 

17. Lincoln, 1086. 
Ten castles were built liy the gri-alcr barons, and one by a 

tenant of Karl Roger. There arc eleven noticed in I^mea - 
L^ Rook, the builders of wiiich arc rmt specifinl. 
William ap]K-ars to have been eagij^cd in th^ec buildings 
almost cinitcm)Kiroiicoui>ly. The Rnj^lish were not com- 
pletely subjugated before their entire cumplctiun, wheu they 
vere fumi»l>ed with garrisons. During his reign, bis nobles 
had not obtained the privilege of building or fortifying «i$- 
tles, which was greatly extended in those of his imutediale 
ccvawrs. 



[C] page 26&— In " The Romaunt of (he Row" an trani. 

laled by Chaucer, we have minute destriptiuns of the plan of 

contemporary casth'it, and of the raaterialH with which they 

^BKlrc built ; and the subjoined very curious account of tbe 

particular cement which was then used. He says, that it 

Iu made — 
■ of licourt, taoiibir titn, fvay tottiy) 
®f qnidit Itnu jirrdiitmt (piercing) aut (grc, (tharpj 
Cf|i to^ith iiiA< tfmpml) tvUI) biruan'. 
Certain caatleB were remarkable for their towers and exter- 
nal fori i6cat ions, in the early Norman age, beyond comparison 
with otbera. Nor were they les» ao for their various means of 
defcnw* by military stratagems, in which they abounded ; 
uch as concealed sally-ports, galleries rtf «ccrct cmnmuoics- 
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tioo, or MimeUmes Mocked up half-way ; tliK«rw*j» and slalr- 
cases which literally "led to nothing;" pxciival iuns in the 
»>lid walbi and dungeons which wen? accessible only bjr 
trap-duars. 

[D] pag^ 270.— Ah tending to elucidation, I vxiract Mr. 
DawKun Turner's account uf aaciciit keepti in Nuruandy. 
" GaorSf huilt from 1090 to 1100, a lofty octangular lower, 
with strong projecting ribs, and « turret on one side^ likewise 
octangular, rcHcmblin^ Ccnisburgh very ncnrly. and staoditig 
upon a high mount, chii-lly thrown up. (Jafliard, tn 1196, a 
cylinder placed upon a truncated con^ with many massive 
perpendicular buttretue!!, which are ranged round the upper 
wall, from which they project considernbly, and lose themselves 
at their bases in the conea from which they arise. Attached to, 
nod livwu out of the rock on which it etauds, are sally-port», 
stnircases, and military stratogcina. .4 r^Hci, in the eleventh 
century. The keep is quadrangular, and strengthened by 
many upright ribs or buttreft^te^t, divided into two apiirimenl*, 
each f. 50 — 20. This mode prevailed generally in the first 
Norman keeps erected in England. LUlehontie, for extent 
and ma&ei%-cDces with ita round keep, and 1 V'rci for its va^t 
ruin of n square onet are not lesii worthy of examination. 
Faiahe, of the »ame Kra— interior, SO feel square. The walls 
are from !.'> to 20 feet in thickness, and have stones placed iu 
the herring-bone fashion." — Tour in Norrnandy^ 2 vols, li 
Cotman. 



[G] page 274. — Military architecture wax applied in aeveh 
ral ininances by Oundulph's episcopal snccessors to castles on 
their own domains, and for their occasional reddence and 
security. At Durham, Winchester, and Fariiham, were large 
castles. King Stephen's brothers — 1. Alexander of i]loi&, 
bishop qF Lincoln, built three ca-ttles, Banburyi Sleafurd, 
and Nework : 2. Heorj- Blois, bishop of Winchc«ler, the 
castle lliere, and at Farnham. Roger, their nephew, bishop 
of horuni, at Devt»^, Marlborough, and Sherbuurn, Doraet. 
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rark is ihc onrlicst example of an)- departure from 
military architecture in the nyittem of ca^tleK, l>y the 
introduction of unuimciital forms externally, and of more 
commodious rooms. William of Malmsbury says: *' Ver- 
nantikHmuni floridfi cunijHisiiionv castullum construscerat.'" 

In the first icra of the IVorman dynasty, bishop>i were 
archtlects for their own defence. To establish thU fact, the 
following cnumLTation may euHice: 

I Durham, Pudsey bislinp. 
Ely. Nigellu» bii>hup. 
Wintou, Famham, Henry de BIoIa bitihop. 
Sherliourn, Devises and Marlborough, Kogcr B[>- of Serum. 
Wisbith, Morion bishop of Kly. 
Banbury, Sleaford, Newark, Alexander bishop of Lincoln. 
Amberley, Rede bishop of Chicbester. 
Bishop's Auckland, Ourlmm, Antony Bckc bishop. 
Some centurieft afterwanls were built. Rose Castle in Cum- 
berland, by Kirby bisbop of Carli»ile; and Saltwood, Kent, 
by Archbishop Courteuay. It is hardly neceasary to obaerve 
that the most aiicictit of thcftC castle^, having been erected be- 
fore the vntrn between the cmprcea Maud and Stephen, have 
been besieged and demolished. The remains of Hucb as have 
been repaired and inhabited by the bishopa to whom they 
have belonged, are still to be seen. 

When these military residence* were deserted, ihc bishop*' 
patact-'B, usually contiguous to their cathedrals, were greatly 
enlarged, particularly by the building of ver}' spacious lulls. 
Tbo(«e of Ntirwidi, Salisbury, and Wells (all now in ruins) 
may be considered as the best examples. The bishop of 
Winton'ithall at Southwark had a beautiful rose window at the 
end, of considerable dimensions, the only instance in Knghind. 



W [F] page 275. — The more ancient word for keep was Don- 
jon, or dungeon. Keep* are thus described by Chaucer:^ 

C^t gjtati totnne t^at bad io ritronjj, 
CSbifb o( tl)( Catfirll ioai t^t t^itlt boRiian. 

hniyfit'* Tuia, 

Y 
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[fi] page 290. — It is to be "regretted that Lelaiid hu 
given lis no account of Conway Cnslk' in his Itiiierarif. Of 
architMture «> iioculiw, though his notes arc very concise, it 
ii probable that he would have given a more minute descrip- 
tion as it btood in liis time, and before it ytaa dismnntU-d hy 
Cromwell. Warloii ( Ilist. of Poeirif, vol. i. page 04,) &pcaks 
of several romances in Kngliuli verse, of the age of Edward 
I. which had the titles of •' The Castle of Love," *' The Tower 
of Beauty," &c. In all those, the construclion and part* of 
a coiitlc of that age in particular, arc as circumBtoiitiaUy dc- 
Acribcd as if they were not merely ideal edifices. Fancy has 
only given the command la a magician : the walls are uf 
gold, set with precious stones, instead uf commua nmterials, 
but the turrets and macehicolations, then newly introduced, 
arc always noticed as giving great beauty to the exterior 
view. 

Cluiucer's castles present to ua the same ideas of an en- 
chanted nian»on, as having the prcci»: fomi of a real one ; 
but they are clothed in still brighter imagery. About his 
lime it was common to place many gilded vanoe on the tur- 
rets, of the distant effect uf which he invariably avails himself 
in his gorgeous descriptions. 

jFor tbrrir gait of Gnt ([artP 

3 ll)ou9Jnt] Umi, ait turning. 

9nH oE a sutt UPtrt nil tljr fount, 

^itbtillF (orbm afltr fLaurtt; 

Ulttl) mjni> a imall lurrrt ^it. 

Cha.licrr'9 Dnme. 
The exact description of (/onway and Cacmiirvon. 

Chaucer wan appointed " Glericus Operationum ** (Clerk 
of the Works) uf all the royal palaues, with a salary of two 
shillings a-day. — Hot. Pat. 13 Ricardi Staindi, p. 1, ro. 30. 
From this grant, it is evident that he was paymaster or direc- 
tor only of the workmen — not that he furnished plans or d^ 
figns, or, in fact, could be considered professiooally as an 
architect ; but his theurctical knowledge of it must be acknow- 
ledged, or it would not have appeared in his poems. 
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[H] page 296. — DIMENSIONS op halls in castles 

AND PALACES ERECTED BBPOBE THE END OP THE 
riPTBENTH CENTURY, CHIEFLY DILAPIDATED. 

L. a. a- 

Westminater (1397) S^28 66 — 

Brutol (divided by upright beams of timber) 108 50 — 

Windsor (ancient) 108 35 — 

ConwBj (the roof was laid upon stone ribs) . 129 31 22 

Kenilworth (1300) 90 50 — 

Swansea 88 30 — 

Another 58 33 — 

Spofforth 76 36 — 

CaeiphiUy 70 — 35 

Lumley 90 — — 

Eltham (1386) 100 36 55 

Durham Castle 180 50 36 

Casde Hall, Leicester .... 78 51 24 

Oortington (1476) 70 40 44 

Raby 90 36 — 

Warwick 62 35 25 

Chester 99 45 — 

Berkeley 51 32 — 

Crosby Place 69 27 38 

Goodrich 65 28 — 

HALLS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS. 

In investigating the ruins of abbeys, some of 
the halls may be traced with a certain de- 
gree of accuracy. That at Worcester is 

perfect 120 38 — 

The largest episcopal hall was at Norwich 110 60 — 

Others at Salisbury and Wells, which bad 
dividing arches; and Lincoln, which had 
likewise en arcade of atone, supported by 
pillars of Purbeck marble. 

y2 
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W. Wylteham had built (before 1400) the halls 

of New College, Oxford . . . 78 46 30 

Winton College .... 63 33 — 

Bishops Waltham . . 66 37 25 

These were, doubtless, equalled or exceeded 
by the Convent halls, especially those of 
Glastonbury, Fountains, and Reading. 

[I] page 298. — I have considered Chaucer and Lydgate bm 
aiFording the most satisfactory evideuce respecting castles, and 
offer no apology for quoting them frequently. The poets of 
Oothick times, in their minutely descriptive imagery, give us 
so distinct a picture of castles and their parts, as they existed 
in their own time, as to offer certain evidence of thai being 
conversant in the art, principally in " The Romaunt of the 
Rose,"" and " The Troy Boke." 



flfnV SJ^apm ioai t^ii ^tAn rooft anK all 
^i a pntp parloar. 

Bot^t iift tatftic anU t^c tonrt. 
9n1l tbt tf)t fiatlt, anti tbtrtt baton- 



Chaucer. 
Id. 



Sft^r mttt, tt)t; forat to pit;, 
Snt tl()t (oik at i pon it^, 
Sfamt to tfiandirt anil iomt to bofotrt, 
Sntt iomt to t||t flit tofairt, 
9nli iomt in tf|t |)alU itatit. 

Metrical Romance, EllU. 

[K] page 301. — EXTRACTS PROM LBLAND*S ITINERARY. 

" Michael De la Pole, marchant of HulUy came into 
such high favour with King Richard II. that he got many 
privileges for the towne. And in hys time, the toune was 
wonderfully augmented yn building, and was enclosyd with 
ditches, and the waul begun ; and in continuance endid, and 
made al of brike, as most part of the houses at that time was. 
In the waul be four principal gates orbrike.'" He likewise 
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enumerales twenty-five lowers- '• M. de la Pale buildW s 
goodlie house of brike, against the west end of St. Mary's 
Church, lyke a palace, with goodly orcbardt; and garden at 
Urge; also thrvc houses bi-sidcs, every on of which hath a 
tower of brik." — Itia. vol. L p. 51 . This w*i* the fir«t iostaDce 
of ao large an appb'cattr>n of brick building in Kngland. 

Shirhouni, Dorset, " has four great towers of three toggyns 
(stories) in lilgth. The keep is full of vaultee- There be few 
pecie«of work in England of the antiquity of this, thatstondith 
so bole and so wel couched." — vol, i\. 

LaunceUon, ComtcaU^ " ibe ftirongeat but not the largest 

I ever saw in England."— vol. JI. 

^^ RoitaHy Yorktkire, (in the time of Richard II.) '* has four 

^^^jreat strong towers of good logging. It was in makvng 

eighteen yeres, and the charges of the building came by year 

KIOOO inarkes."— vol. viii. 
Rockingham, Yorhhire. ** One thing in the waullis of the 
<t«l is Diucb tu be notid, tliat ys, that they should be em- 
batteled on both tlie sides. ^ that if the area of tbe castelle 
^^jrere won by coming in at either of the two greate gales, yet 
■ the keepers of the wauls might defend the castcl. 1 markid 
that there is a strong tower in the area of the cartel, aud fruui 
it over tbe dungeon-dyke is a drawbridge to the dungeon 
tower."— vol. i. 

Pontefract, Yorkshire, " A dongeon (the keep) of «ix setni- 
tower«, 3 bigge and <i smaul," 

tWaliingJ'ordy Berks. *' Three dykes large and depe." 
Brauneepeth. ** Three towen of loggyng and three ad 
ttamentumr' 

Shire Ilalton, Yorkthire. " I markyd in tbe forefront of 
the fir&t area of tbe castell of Shirehulton three great and 
high towers, of tiie which the Gate-bouse was the uiidlc- 
In tbe neconde area ther be 6 or 6 towers, and the stately 
■tairc up to the baull is very mngnificent, and to is tbe haul 
itselfe, and all the re«idew of the house, in eo much, that I 
saw no house in tbe North »o like a princely loggingcs- The 
atdt was wel maintdned, by reson that the laic Duke of 
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Norfolk lay (here for ten >(--airs» and hihb, tlw Duke of Kit 
mond. Built by Ralph Neyille of Rabv, first Krle of W« 
moreliiDd, who haih builded ibroe castcUt bosidc." — vul i. 

Wreailf yorkshin. '* The house is the most proper 
jond Trent. There are Bvc towers, and one at each corner, 
and the gatehouse srcmith nrtrly mode by Pereie Krle of 
W^urccslre.*" — vol. i. 

Bolton^ York (as abox-e)- ** One thing I much notkl in 
the hauUe of Bolton, how chimneys were convej'ed by tun- 
nels made in the sides of the walles, betwyxt light* in the 
haul! ; and by this means and by no louvers i& the eoioke of 
thu hearth in the hoU strangely eoitre^'ed." — vaL riii. 

Wrf..iit (as above). "The castelle is a! of very fair and great 
squarid stone buthe within and withoule, wherof (a» Dum he 
opinion) much was brought owt of Fraunce. One thing 
liked exceedingly yn one of the towers, that was a study 
caullid paradyse, where woe a clausct in the middle of 
squares latisetl abowte : and at the top of every square was : 
deske ledgid to set bookes on. and cofers within them, 
these seemed as yoined liard to the toppe of the clauset, and 
yet by pulling one or al would come downc hreslc hi^ 
rabbets, and serve for devices to lay bookes on." 

" The gardrobe in the castelle ys exceeding fair. And ao 
arc the {gardens within the mote, and the urcliardes withoute. 
And in the orcluirdes were mountcs o/wre lopiario, writhea 
alxiwle with degrees tike turninges of cokiUhelU to cum up 
lo the top without pujn." — vol. i. 

lielvoir, Hvlland, " The dungeon (keep) is a fair round^ 
towr, now tunK-d to pleasure, as a place to walk yn. and to 
ae all the oiiuntry ahowtc, and railed about the round walk* 
and a garden ptatte in the midle." — vol. i. 

Rairyy Durham, " is the largest cartel of loggyns in all 
the IS'orthe country : all the chief towers of the 3 court* 
aa in the hart of the castell. The haul and al the houses of 
oflices be large and stately, and in the haulle 1 saw an ilWtc- 
dible grcut bcnni of a hart. The f;rt-ut cliunibcr was Ckc 
ing large, hut nowyt i.^faU ruful, and divided inin 2 or 3 parUa^ 
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I sav tfaer » littcl cilainlKr vriierin was in w^ndowcs of color- 
id ^lassc ul the petigrc uf the Nevitlvii, but it is now taken 
down aiid glasid with cicre glasse." — vol, i. 

Devizet, Wilts. — ■' This caslol was made in Henry 6nite» 
dayos by one Kogor Bysliop of SaJisburye. Such a pece of 
caslle werke so cobUv and strongly was never afor« nor scnco 
set up by any biahopc hi KnglaiKi. The kt-pc or Dungeon 
nf it net upon an hillc cast by hand is a peer of workc of an 
iDcredible coste."— vol. -vi. 

Bolton, (as Iwfore). " Ther is a very fayr clokke at Bol- 
ton cum molu tolis el tunx, and other conclusions." — vol. vi. 

SudUjf, Chucestcrtkire. " One thing wm to be notid in 
this castle, that part of the windows of it were glased with 
bcrall.*' — vol. iv. Jt niuy he remarked, that the nntiie beryl 
i» an opaque stone of a dark green colour. The " berall " 
liere nienlioned was green glass, with a knob in the centre of 
each pane, at this time %'t'ry frequently used by glaziers. 

NoUiiigham. " The base courte is nielely large and 
»trotig, and a stately bridge is there with pillers bering bcstcs 
ood giantG over the ditche into the »ecund warde, the fronter 
of which warde is exceeding »trunge, with iowitb and port- 
colece^. But the moste bewtifullest part and gailaiil build- 
ing for lodgyng, is on iho Northc side, wher Edwardc 4 
began a sumptuous pccc of stotH- work, of the which h« 
clenely linischL-d one excellent goodly tower of 3 hightes yn 
buyldingi and brought up the other part likewise from the 
foundation with tttone; and mi-rrelus fair cuinpacid wiodowca 
to laying of the first suyle fur chanihers, and ther lefte. 

" Then, King Riclinrd hi» brother, as I bard ther, forced 
up upon that workc another peace of one lofle of lymber, 
making round windows &]so of tymber, to the proportion of 
the oforemtd winduwes in hIouc, a guix) foundation fur the 
new tymbre windows. So that nurely (hii* north part is an 
exceeding pece of work." Ldand does not fret)ue»lly enter 
to much into detail. fCdward ' to have convert- 

ed this caMIc ini- ■ ' '• iiebnrd to tinish 

ill bad hib bhori 
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Wancick. ** The magnificent rimI strong castle of War 
wick bring at the wesle south wesie «nd of the towne hard bj 
the rij;ht ripe of Avon, U ^ette tipoo a huge rock of stone^' 
aoil batli 3 goudly tnwcni in the cast front of it. Ther u a 
fayre lowre on the north «jrde of it, and in this pan of the 
cattle K. Richard 3. pulled down a piece of (he wall, and 
b^on and half linisched a mighty tow re or strength to siioote 
out gtinncf. This peicc as he left it, m it rcraainctb un- 
finiscbcd. The Dunf^eon now in mine Blandcth in the weat 
north west part of thf tiiatle. llierc is alsoc a towre in west 
north west, and through it in a postern gate of yrun. All 
the principal lodgines of the castle, with the ludl and chappell, 
lye on the south syde of the castle, and the King (Henry tP*) 
doth miichc cost in inakingc foundations in the rocke« lo 
BUKtcin that syde of the castle. For grrat pieces fell owt of 
the rocke that susteJoed it." As Warwick caatle i« one of 
the uio»t perfect which is now xeen, it is worthy observaiiun 
how exactly Leiand has given an account almost of its pre- 
sent state; and from this singtilor instance which aftbrds an 
opportunity of judging, wc may conclude that he was scrupu- 
lously Bccumttf in liia description of thuK.* which arc dila)]i- 
dnted, or no more seen. The towers, all of theui diifereot, 
but of peculiar architectural magnificence, deserved hit 
spedid nutiic«. 

iJewt/gA. *' The caitteUe is a very large thing, and hath 
many towrca in it. But the body of the worke woe never 
finisched. The gate hous is a mervelous atroiig and great 
peace of worke, but the J'asligia fbattlemcnts) were never 
finished. If they had been, it might have lieene oountid 
among tlie niott memorable peaces of workyK iu England. 
It has diverse wardcs, and divcrfie iiorlcoltces. C>n the front 
of the gate is set the image of Henry Lncy Krle of Lincolo, 
in hi» stately long robes. Thcr is another very high lower 
aod Urge, ill the ca^lelle, caulled liie red towre." 

Pem/irake. ^' 'I'hc easlel sUnditb hard by the waul (of 
the town), and is very larg and iilrong, being double wardid. 
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In the utter ward I saw a cliaumbre wher K. Heor^ the vij 
WBK home, in knowledge wiMfruf a chytneney is new made, 
with the amu's and badges of K. Henry vij. In ihe bottom 
of the great stronjf round tourc in the inner wardc, ia a mar- 
^Bdlua vaultc, culled the llogatt. The toppc of tliis towrc is 
gathered with a rotic nf <ilonc atuiDSit in cvnamf the top wherof 
kevrrid wilU a flat mille ftlone.*' 

Briatol. *' In (he cagtil be S courtes. In the utier vourte^ 
u in th« northe west part of it, is a great dungeon towre, 
madei as it is ^aydc, of stone browght owt vf Csnc in Nor- 
inandye by the redde Erie uf Glocestcr." 

Scarborough, Yorkshirf. " At the est end of llie towae, 
on the line pnynt of the Ijosoni of the Ke, where the harbnrow 
for shippci) is, Mondiili an excuetliiig gt><>dly larg and »trmige 
cwtelle, on a atcpv rt^ku having but i>ne way by the slepe 
itaty crag to cum to it. And or ever a nian cuo enter aream 
taatellif ther be 2 lowres, and betwixt eche of them a draw 
bridge, having a Klepe rok on eche liide of them. In the first 
cowrte is (he Arx and 3 towres in a row, and then yoimth a 
waul to ibem, as an arm down from the first courto to the 
point of the «c eliffV', contcining in it 6 towrc«, where the 
19 nqiiare and full of logging, and is caullid Queen's Towre 
Lodging. Within the first area djere is a great grciw, 
conteyning {to reckon down to tlie vi^ry abore) a xri acres." 

In a cureful perusal of IjelandV Itinerary, undismayed by 
bif obsolete language, we may discover, in the differetit Eng- 
lish cuunliee, sometimes even minute notices of mamir^places 
of great extent, the rciudence of Ihonc who built, and their &uc- 
cessor»who enj<iyed them for a century at least. We can hanilv 
sup])ai>e that, aa hucIi a peritxl only had elapsed, rx<land had 
^■jwt the opportunity of sur\-eying many of these palatial or 
domestic caitiM in their pristine «la(e. His descriptions are 
amusipf^, from their simple phraseology : " Wher Master 
St. John dwellith, a right praty manor.placc,''aod a " pleau- 
utit and gallant honiie." Such wa.<i the dawn of improve- 
ineni in the earlier style of otir Domkstic Arcfiitbcturb. 
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[L] page 308. — UarriHgfon observes, thai '* ihe uw of 
brick, HO frci|u«it with the Romans, was lost lill the reij^ of 
RicliHrd II." Detnpuies brick cdiKcca at KingstDO-u poo- 
Hull have been already' adverted to. His son, the Karl of 
SufTulk, er«ct<>«I a palace in Southwark, afte-rwaitls called 
»' The Mint." During the reij^B of Henry V. and VI. Hurst- 
monceaux, in Susiwx, was built by Sir Roger Fienoes in 
14S6. This particulariy beautiful specimen, after tlic ItHig 
pouessiou (if il« nublf owners, had been purchased by Mr. 
Hare Nayler. It was in no dilapidated Mate wheu be con> 
signed il to Samurl Wyat, the urehitect, to di&niantle if 
utterly. Ralph Lord Cromwell, treasurer to Henry VI. was 
the founder of two very remarkable structures of brick — 
Tatter»ludl Cuetle in Lincolnshire, in 1440, and S. Wioticld 
manor, Derbyshire, left incomplete at his dccctuic. l*he finit- 
inentioned is a very lofty single tower, rectangular, and 
flanked by four turr[>ts. Tbp inncchivo1ation» are of extro- 
urdinarv dLi)th, and the windows are well proportioned, with 
pointed heads, gateways of brick, with window.frames of 
freestone, were not unusually attached both to abbeys and 
inanKiuns, where all other pnrts of the building -were of stone 
OF llint. The practice of ixjuaring flints, unknown to the 
Romnne, appeared Bnt in England in the lifternth century. 
Parts of Arundel Castle, of that date, still retain curious 
»pecitacn« of this mode of mixing tlint'j with indurated chulk, 
cut into squares, and altcniuted. 



[if] page 313. — This tapestry appears to have been placed 
in Warwick castk- befuic the yi-ar 1^398. It was tlwn so dis- 
tinguished and valued a piece of furniture, that a special 
grant was made of it by Richard II. Hated in that year, con* 
vcying " that .liuit of arra.s hangings which cotitatned the 
history of the famous Guy Earl uf Warwick, with the caiUe 
and other pos&essiaiis, to I'humaa Holland Duke of Kent :** 
and at the same time, a similar grant to John Holland l>ukf 
of Kxeter, of Arundd castle, with its ricli tapestry and fur> 
niture. — I>«g(iate6 iiaronage, vol. i. p. 337- — WartOH'i Hi*- 
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tmy of EKglitJk Poetry, vol. L p. Sift. The gnmi tuU« id 
the ronl palare* of WesbBOSStcr md Ellbam were hiuig 
round nith DtOTcable Uipectrjr. liMle«d, it va& u first so 
eoetljr tuid tsIuaUc, Out it wbs usuallj tmufemd •* oAan 
« the owner changed his rcMdfPCt. 

C^ tiallf txi.i« ^angnk rawA ad ctmilan 
CBtt^ dat^f o{ gala, tn lU^Mt KUitn. 

Haitis' Pakm efPttatmt. 

them suits of arras were tJ Terr great price, and their 
suli)jects,u in lh« [Minting^ which prroetI«l then), were tnken 
frotn lrf{endar)' talrn, and souietinics from the Trojan war. 
and all«gorical represeatationa. A more comioon sort was 
called verdtrt or vtrdoyst refHmeoting a forest of trees, to 
which moltocfl were appended. Mi>re andetitly. they deco- 
rated the high lable ouly, ur the Aautpas^ and were called in 
wills dosters, fnim having bcvo placed at the back of tbr 
lord upon state-days, but afterwards in privy chambers and 
parlours. This verdoys or forest-work van thickly covered, 
without any attempt at perspective, with represenlalion!: of 
brge trees, and enlivened with rude figures of deer and wild 
beasta. Such were first manufactured and imported to us 
from Arras in I*Tanders, from which circumstance they receiv- 
ed their name. In certain instances, strained cloth or canvam 
was sulKtiluted, upon which dmilar subjects were delineated 
in colours with resinous size, ond the rooms were fiitetl up by 
frames and hnok» placed at proper diBtanccs iu the nails. 

As Warton observes, in a note. too long to be reprinted, 
but too curious not to be referred to (Hitt, Poet. voL U. 
p. 41 . 8vo,) : *• Tlie stores of romance were not only perpe- 
tually repeated at their festivals, but were l]w conslnni object 
of their eyes- The very walls of tlieir a|)arlments were cloth- 
ed with romantic history. But tapeclry of sacred events or 
legends was exiiibited in churches, and behind (he hi([h 
altar." Ch.micer calls tapestry ratievort, of which Tyrwhitt 
gives an imperfect explaiuition. The linen ai-e:— 
do \\)9,X i\\t luortini Anil tmfirAiitni (Outt)t, 
3i)1}lDtat>tn in fttalt, itit rattbort. 

/.rf/enil t}f O'twt MWw«. 
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[N] page 31fi. — Bridges were, in many iostances, so neces- 
sarily connected with castles, as in fact to form a part of the 
fortress. They were, in some others, guarded by a gateway 
between towers connected with the town waUs, and during 
sieges, capable of being applied to obstruction and defence. 
I have therefore considered them as military. 

The two chapels upon the bridges of London and Bristol 
were handsome structures. The first mentioned, dedicated 
to Thomas ^ Becket, had a spacious and elegant interior. 
W. WorcestrCj in his Survey of Bristolt describes the chapel 
on the bridge as very ornamentally built, and as having a 
lofty tower attached to it, which had its foundation upon one 
of the piers. 
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DN THE TUnOR STYLE, ANO THE ARCHITECTURE BY 
WHICH IT WAS SVCCEEDED, UNTIL THE CLOSE OF 
THE REIGN OF IJUEEN ELIZABETH. 

\Vv. must consider that the (era of the more 
ancient baronial keeps and castles, with the 
subsequent additions upon a large scale, and 
the improvement of their architecture, even to 
a certain degree of picturesque beauty, had 
passed away. We have yet one singular in- 
stance of their restoration,* 

The fifteenth century now opens u|>on us. It 
exhibits vast mansions, in numerous instances, 



• Appelby Ca&tle, Cumberland, was chief of the five cas- 
tles which, having beeti dihiiiiinllitl and almost laid in ruins 
by Cromwell, were nearly restored to their pristine grarKlcur 
by Iheir owner, Anne Counless of Dorset, Pembroke, and 
Montgomery, who was the last heirewi of the illuRtriouK 
lOUse of CUHord. The other four were Skipton, Pendragon, 
Brougham, and Brugh ; and for many years of hvr widow- 
hood she dedicated the greater part of her large jointures (o 
tfac renewal of their original state. Two centuries of de«rr- 

excepted) once more reduced 
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of the noble and opulent, in which the charac- 
teristic style of the castles, immediately preced- 
ing, was not entirely abandoned, but superseded, 
and mixed up with a new and peculiar manner. 

This kind of architecture wanted the sanc- 
tion either of the ecclesiastic or military. From 
the lapse of years, the vicissitudes of property, 
but rather from the caprice of individual pos- 
sessors by entire demolition or repairs, many of 
the more remarkable of these castellated houses 
are now sought for in vain. 

We may experience a very imperfect satis- 
&ction from ascertaining that, spacious and 
even splendid mansions have arisen and disap- 
peared during the Tudor age, of which no 
traces remain but the sod and the field, and no 
memorial but in the records of the times. This 
observation applies equally to the residences of 
the nobility, which may be termed " palaces," 
as to the great mancrial houses built in emula- 
tion of them. Yet to be certain that they did 
mii^ exist in all the perfection that the progress 
of architectural arrangement in their several 
periods would admit of, proves that great wealth 
always sought to be exhibited in a sumptuous 
display ; and that a love of all the distinction 
it can procure, was ever congenial with the 
human mind. It may be allowed too, that a 
large and magnificent residence was the most 
obvious and tasting evidence of it. In the 
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centuries which immediately preceded the six- 
teenth, a great number of small rooms, for the 
reception of a multitudinous household, and 
but very few calculated either for comfort or 
convenience, were inclosed within these walls. 
The chief provision was made, in a few of enor- 
mous sizci for a noble display of hospitality.* ■ 

Much has been written accurately, and pub- 
lished, respecting the royal residences, in the 
details of which the lovers of our national 
antiquities will iind competent information. 
Of this gorgeous style, peculiar to the earlier 
ToDOK sera, a concise preliminary, with occa^ 
sional remarks, will be all that lies witliin the 
limits or intention of these Discourses, But 
some recapitulation, (though I have very slight- 
ly adverted to that subject in particular,) be- 
comes expedient, without entering into the 
latitude of investigation and research. 

The Tower of London was the first palace 
of the Norman kings, but it was strictly mili- 
tary. William Rufus lias the credit of founding 
"Westminster Hall. Henry 1. built a palace at 
Oxford, wliere in his royal state, in his new 
hall, he kept his feast of Christmas in 1115 ; as 
did Henry III. in 1229 and 1267, at Wood- 
stock, in the vicinity. There Henry II. built 
a house of retirement, concerning which many 

* See Ui4- houM-lK^il IxmIcb of the notntity, whkh have 
bera photod. 
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well-known legends are remembered. By 
Henry III. the Palace of AVestminster is said 
to have l>een refoundcd ; enlarged, and very 
sumptuously, by Edward III.; indeed^ from 
the reign of Rufus to that of Richard II. who 
finally completed the original buildings in the 
state apartments, with the great hall and 
Chapel of St. Stephen, until it had gained a 
greater extent than any contc'm]>orary palace in 
Europe* Edward III. had likewise reedified 
and greatly extended Windsor Castle, as a 
habitable fortification. He had too a suburban 
palace at Kcnnington. The great halls at 
Westminster, Eltham, Kenilworth, Darlington, 
and Crosby, I have previously noticed.f 

Several of these monarchs, in succession, seem 
to have been content to have added to the ba- 
ronial residences, which had devolved to them, 
rather than to have raised new structures upon 
their foundations; for they not only occupied 
the palaces, already perfect, but rendered seve- 
ral of the castles which had devolved to them, 
palatial. The court during the summer months, 
was in a state of successive migration, so that 
all of them were occasionally inhabite<l. 

Henry IV. inherited John of Gaunt's Castle 
of Kenilworth, and the Savoy, London, both of 
which he had increased by much splendid 
building. His victorious son had not the 

• See Nole [AJ ymgc 370. f See Note [BJ p*ge 3"(i 
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power, during his French war, to add to them. 

KBy the exorbitant ransoms, wliich his comman- 
ders demanded of their prisoners, several of 
them were enabled to construct mansions of 
very great extent and expense, in different 
counties where they possessed an influence by 
their large revenues. Of these, Hampton 
Court, Herefordshire, by Sir Rowland Lenthal ; 

Htnd AmpthilL Bedfordshire, by Sir John Com- 

Bval Lord Fanhope, are signal examples. 

f In the earlier part of the reign of Henry VI. 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, then Regent, 
built at Greenwich a palace of extraordinary 
beauty, elaborate both in design and finishing. 
From its sujjeriority over others, it was deno- 
minated by the founder " Placcntia or Plai- 
sance."* Edward IV. finally conipleted and 
enlarged it, and it was the birth-place of Queen 
Elizabeth. Three Lords Treasurers, Cromwell, 

^ay and Sele, and Boteler, expended large sums 
pon their grand residences : the fi^rst men- 
tioned at 'I'atershal, Lincolnshire ; and at 
Wingfield Manor, Derbyshire; the others at 
Sudley, Gloucestershire : and Hurstmonceaux, 
Sussex; all of which are now dilapidated or 
destroyed.! 



r ■ Mon. Vetusta, vol. ii. pi. 25. View of ihe palace. Irf- 
IttUfVt tlin. vol. vi. p. 110- The MteR nf castlt-s and csftttllated 
bouses are well pointed out in the Magna liritannia, by 
S. Lytom, 4to. l«06-1823. f See p- 330. 

Z 
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By Edward IV. a tower and a large court of 
apartments were added to Nottingham Castle; 
and his brother Richard III. augmented War- 
wicic, and Middleburg, in Yorkshire. 

\Vhen the Tudor dynasty was completely 
established, Henry VII. upon the ruins of a 
former |)alace which he bad repaired, and which 
was afterwards destroyed by fire, built another 
splendid i>alaco upon its site, at Shene, in Sur- 
rey, which, when finished, he denominated 
" Richmond," in allusion to his former title. 
Not a vestige of this vast structure remains to 
be seen. It had many tall turrets, finished by 
pinnacles and gilded vanes. The lai^ dimen- 
sions of the state apartments are given in the 
Survey, when oifcrcd for sale by tlie Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners, in 1649. Their chief 
peculiarity consisted in numerous l>ay-vfindows^ 
of a capricious formation, with rectangular or 
semicircular projc<rtions, producing a pictu- 
resque effect; and octangular small towers, in- 
closing noel staircases, which were finished 
with mitred cupolas, fringed with rich crockets. 
These were not regular hemispheres, but had a 
globular or bulbous shape, with a general resem- 
blance to the royal crown, as used in that day.* 

* nisftt ri)t tototrttf, Aiilr goltttn taatt jfoatt 
SA luitf] (1)1 topnDt tn<-ib( full i\ottt arinoti);.— Ciiaucb*. 

View of Richnjond Palace, Vftnsla MotuvncHta^ vol. i|. 
Survey in. 1649, LjftoHs' EnviroMt, vwl. i. p. ■Ml. Privy 
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The Tudor style thus introduced and con- 
fined to doniestic architecture, deviated into 
three distinct manners, or rather should be 
discriminated. 

I. The first, already treated upon. — 11. The 
variations under Henry VIII. — HI. The Eliza- 
bethan style, as it admitted of Italian orna- 
ment, in the designs of John of Padua ; and 
probably in more instances, the French manner 
of embellishing their |mlaces, whicli was de- 
scribed in several treatLses, with which our 
own architects became conversant at least, if 
they had not actually visited France. 

The zenith of gorgeous expense in the reign 
of Henry VIII. will supply so many instances 
of a more grand style of building, that I shall 
offer no apology for describing briefly the re- 
Purse Exptiisf* of Henry VII. publifllnnl in the Bieerpta 
Hittorica, Bentle^. CItapler-Iloutt Records at Westntioiitfr, 
discuvered Mncc 1808. Cutles royal palaces, buHdings at 
WiDdsor, &c. in the reigns of Kdward IV. Ilmry VII. and 
VIII. Sec entries in Henry the Kighth's privy purse ex- 
penses* publihtied by Sir H. Nicolast 8vo. 1830. Parliament- 
ary Surveif in the Augmentation Office. 

'* Such palaces as King Henry the Eighth erected after his 
own derise, do repreBente another kind of paityme, which, as 
they are mppowd to cxccH all the rest that he found stiind- 
inge in this realme, so they ai-c, and shall be, s perprtxifl |w»- 
cedcnt unto those that Jo come after to follow in tbeir worke* 
and buildingeii of importance. Certea, nia»oniie d^ 
better flouriiih in Kiif'land than in his tinn 
Deifriplion of Ka^Umd. — See Note [C] pngf .;', . 
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suit of an iiKjuiry, as to those founded or com- 
pleted by himself, or erected eitlier by his offi- 
cers of state, or his courtiers. As a proof of 
his taste for splendour and expense, no less 
than ten royal mansions, large enough to have 
contained hb; multitudinous retinue, rose at 
his command. 

I. PALACES BUILT OR REFAIRED BY HENRY VI11. 

1 Beaulieu, or Nfwhall, Kssex. 

3 HunedoD. Herts, origin&lljp buUt by Sir J. Oldhall, temp. 
Edw. IV. 

3 Ampthill, Bedford. 

4 N'onsucli, Surrey. 

5 York Place. Whitehall, Westminster. 
G Bridewell and Blackfriars, London, for the r«ct?]ttion of 

the Emperor Charles V. 
7 St. .Tnines'it, WestmiiiBler, 
tt KimboltoD, Uuntiitgdoiisliirv, the jointure of the divorced 

Queen Catherine of Aragon. . 
9 Sheriff Hutlon, Yorkshire, giYcii for tlic refidcucc of 

Henry Duke of Richmond, the King's nalural soil. 
10 King's Langliey, Herts. 



TEMPORARY PALACES, PAVILIONS, AND 
GALLERIES. 

Le Champ de drap d'Or, a magnificent pavi- 
lion, erected between Guisues and Ardres. He 
added a spacious gallery to the " Plaisance," at 
Greenwich, which was the scene of his frequent 
feasts and revelries. 

At Hampton Court, after lus possession from 
Cardinal Wolsey, he built the great ball, or, 
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more probably, only finished it, but he left; 
Nonsuch, in Surrey, in an imperfect state, to 
be rendered complete with foreign embellish- 
ments, by Henry Fitz-Alan Earl of Arundel. 

Although the more ancient castles having so 
far suffered from sieges and dilapidations, were 
at this period considered as being incapable of 
repair and habilancy, their possessors, in many 
instances, after having retained the site and 
applied the materials, continued tJie original 
name, and the new buildings of this age were 
called Castles, as at Belvoir , Raglan, and Thorn- 
bury. The quadrangular area was an innova- 
tion peculiar to the Tudor style, of which cas- 
tles constructed for defence could not admit. 

Haddon Hall, in Derbyshire, had an earlier 
origin, having been continued and increased 
till the Elizabethan Ecra, by its poswssors, dur- 
ing the previous century. Its plan is conse- 
quently irregular; and it is chiefly to be re- 
marked for the furniture and interior decora- 
tion of the apartments, which are extremely 
curious, and in a state of singular preservation.* 

Lulworth Castle, in Dorsetshire, which was 
begun in 1588, and not iinished t>efore 1609. 
It is an exact cube of eighty feet, with a round 
tower at each angle, thirty feet in diameter, 
and rising sixteen feet above the walls, which 
arc six feet thick. 

• Sec Note 11>1 |)«gc379. 
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Longford Castle, in Wiltshire, was finished 
in 1591- It has a triangular form, with a cir- 
cular tower at each extreme angle, and a small 
staircase in each of the three corner towers. 
It has an open court in the centre. These 
imitations of castles were probably the design 
of the same forgotten architect. 

Gosfield, Essex, of a castellated exterior, is 
antecedent to this age as to its foundation ; but 
the two quadrangles were erected late in the 
fifteenth century. 

Brereton Hall is one of the most remarkable 
of the Cheshire houses, entirely constructed 
with timber frame, among numerous specimens 
in that and the adjoining counties. 

It is worthy of inquiry from whence this 
new manner was derived. 

Alwut the middle of the fifteenth century, 
Philip Duke of Burgundy, surnamcd " The 
Good,"* introduced into the French provinces 
and the Netherlands, then under his command, 
a novel style of decorative construction, -vihich 
prevailed during his own and his son's reign, of 
which there are some proud examples. The 
palace at Dijon, and the Chateau Fontaine !e 
Henri, near Caen ; the Place de Justice, and 
the mansion called the Burghterode, at Rouen, 
have long engaged the admiration of the archi- 
tectural professor. To enter into a farther 
• 141D— 1«J7. 
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detail is not to my present purpose. It is ad- 
verted to incidentiilly, as a conjecture has been 
offered, with incomplete analogy, because the 
Tudor style is not exactly imitative of the 
BuRGUMDiAN, tlius designated.' Professor 
Wheley makes tlie following judicious remark 
in distinction. " It has a great community 
of character, though considerable differences of 
detail, when compared with our Tunon archi- 
tecture. It seems to be marked by a peculiar 
form of arch, the elliptical, or the flat-topped* 
as the Tudor is characterised by the four cen- 
tral arches."f The broad obtuse Tudor arch 
ha.s a strong lateral pressure, and being sus- 
tained on slender columns, has a perjwtual 
tendency to throw them out of the perpen- 
dicular. 

Of this species of architecture,;!: no just idea 
can be formed, excepting by a discrimination 
of its leading points and constituent members 

• " On the exterior, the biiiUing of the Palace of Dijon, 
the beht Hpecimen, is chnrnctcrised by tht; surbascd pointed 
arclies of the doors. The arch is siirmounted by an ogra 
W>el, which breaks into a few foliated crockets, and spread* 
at the apex into u tull mural fiiiiid. lusteiu] of battU-meuts, 
the walls uru surmounted by a pierced balustrade.*' 

t Eisay, tU supra, 

t •* Of the dyrivalives of the OoTHlCK, which thus ap- 
peared after it had lost soiuewhal of its orijfinal purity, pcr- 
hajw (he most beautiful, and the leaat dcgi*tM;raic, h the 
Tudor architecture. In some cases, indeed, thie styk- po^ 
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— a task 1 shall attempt, though very far from 
claiming absolute accuracy. 

A ground plan formed around a quadrangu- 
lar area, and approached by a very lofty gate- 
way tower, embattled and flanked by more lofty 
angular turrets, appears to have been the first 
innovation which was regularly in usage, Jn 
the considerable buildings now to be noticed. 
When of brick, the doorcases and the dressings 
of windows were of fine stone. The gateway 
was centrally placed. It was frequently em- 
bellished with vitrified bricks in squares, and 
circular cavities, in which were busts in terra 
cotta, as in Holbein's gateway at Whitehall, and 
at Hampton Court. Into the walls, likewise, 
were inserted various members of fantastic 
architecture, exhibiting supporters, cognizances, 
and escocheons of arms, moulded in baked clay 
with accuracy and skill, iiut still more elabo- 
rately wrought were the tall, clustered cliim- 
neys, with an intricacy and variety of [)attern, 
beyond description, covering their siiafts. 

Several, particularly beautiful and curious, 
still remain at Thornbury, and East Barsham, 
in Norfolk. Indeed, more complete specimens 

m:mh» m much boldness and Im-iuUli uffiiirt), as In be vcmrcAj 
inferior to my form of Oothiclc architfciure.*— iCway, Whtttjf, 
(publisht^l anonymoiiisly,) ut supru. It has been not 
ileuomiiiateci " The Archilwlurt' of ©IB CnaUiill " iu 
dUtiaclioQ (o that imtutdiaul)' suu-wding it- 
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of this ingenious manufacture are no where 
found. This most useful expedient for rich 
and minute carving in stone, originated in Italy 
or France, from whence it was imported, and 
afterwards adopted by us. Torrigiano, who 
made the monument of King Henry VII. 
taught our own artists to model portraits in 
terra cofta {moulded brickwork) ; and several 
heads of Henry VIII. are still extant, larger 
than life. All of these, destroyed or remain- 
ing, were probably the works of the same 
artists. Primaticcio taught the French to cast 
models in plaster. A pecuUarity in these spa- 
cious mansions which prevailed during the 
reigns of the Tudors, consisted in placing be- 
side the great staircase, communicating with 
the hall, several small octangular or hexagonal 
towers, which contained others. These gene- 
rally occur at the angles of the great court, 
and exceeding the roof in height, gave a very 
picturesque effect to the whole pile of building. 
In counties where stone docs not abound, an 
almost perfect substitute was found in brick ; 
and with greater frequency and excellence in 
the eastern. Placing the bricks, when vitrified 
with change of colour,* in alternate squares 

* In Norfolk and Sufiulk, more parlicuUrly, are several 
sinfrularly 6ae specimens, well rvcugtiiaed by the architectural 
antiquary, atiil which \\ayv been en>fravod by the Socifty. 
Thi- iiiikIc abuve iiicntiaoLHl i» ruiuirkttbtf at I/aycr MarnL-y, 
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and lozenges, as well as in otlier forms, was not 
an uncommon practice. 

Adverting to the interior parts, we find the 
halls equally spacious with many erected in 
former centuries. The halls of New Hall, 
Essex, Richmond, Hampton Court, and Christ- 
church, Oxford, may be selected as superior 
examples, not to enumerate others. Each of 
them was remarkable for its high-pitched roof, 
composed of timber frame, which was jointed 
with admirable contrivance, and supported by 
brackets and rafters, upon which the art of 
carving and originality of design were mutually 
displayed.* The boldness of projection and 
the beauty of unpainted oak or chesnut, upon 
a grand scale, never attained to greater excel- 
lence. At the upper extreme end of the hall, 
where was the elevation, anciently called 
"■ Deys" stood the high table for the superior 
guests ; and at the side was the large semi- 
hexagonal bay-window,f branching from the 

Essex. Kscocheons, within quaterfoils of fanciful forms, wore 
uauolly placed above Cbc centre of the gateway, and betwccii 
•upportera. 

* Painting id fresco on wulls was In uiagc from the rejgn 
of Henry III. to that of Rlisiabeth ; and even then in a much 
lower grade of art. It wa& ^uporsi'dcd by tapestry, but tlill 
of inferior execution, though of extreme cost, prcvtously to 
the time of Henry YIII. i but the calimatiun of it contiaucd 
fur a century aflerwards. 

+ See Note [E] page 385. 
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Hoor to the ceiling, in which, partially inserted, 
were armorial bearings, cognizances, and rebus 
on the name, in stained glass. This upper 
compartment of the hall was paved with fictile 
tiles, like delft ware, in chequer work, most fre- 
quently of two colours only, describing scrolls^ 
mottoes, and arms. 

S^^abiS bill) pojintj^I, onr pojnt aftrr ot^tr. 

P. Plowman. 

'llie windows were oblong, or else nearly 
square, and very wide, divided by a transom, 
which was sometimes crenellated, or worked 
into small battlements, and finished externally 
with labels. These were commonly of green 
opaque glass, " rich ^vindows which excluded 
light," a circumstance of little consefjuence, as 
they opened to the quadrangle ; and if other- 
wise, a distant prospect had few charms for our 
ancestors. 

In the middle of the hall was a raised hearth, 
upon which the fire was laid, with cleft wood, 
upon " andyrons ;" and the smoke was convey- 
ed through the louvre or cupola rising from 
the roof. This custom was continued in col- 
lege halls unto a late period. 

In a baronial mansion, upon the largest im- 
proved scale, there were more spacious apart- 
ments than in former times, and those which 
admitted a greater degree of ornament, and 
of which the arras hangings were most consi- 
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dered.* Such were the withdrawing-room for 
my lord's guests when they quitted the hall ; 
the presence-ehainber, " hangyd witli cloth of 
arras;" juirlours both for winter and summer; 
" the lady's l>owre," or ajiartments for females; 
and the long gallery : nor must the kitchen, 
with its gigantic apparatus, be overlooked. Ter- 
minating gables between turrets, were charac- 
teristic of this style, and had lacings on the 
ridges with an ornament, which the masons 
called " hip-knobs." The stone for the dress- 
ings of doors and windows, in brick buildings, 
was brought from Caen, and cornices were 
placed beneath the eaves. In Borders Dietary 
of Healthy dedicated to T. Duke of Norfolk 
(1547), are given rules for planning and build- 
ing a nobleman's house.f 

In order to specify mansions which are most 
to our jjresent purpose, and in which the fore- 
going description of the Tudor architecture was, 
orstill remains conspicuously seen, the subjoin- 
ed list will supply a satisfactory view, and in a 
succinct form. Farther particulars concerning 
them, may be referred to in the Appendix. 

• See Note [F] pngc .386. 

t Extmptars of Tudor Architecture, fiy 7'. F. lluHt, 4*or 
1830. Tliih very inf>:eiiiou& artiat and author did not *ur- 
vivu his pulilicatiim long L-»ougli to reap the uitTitvtl rewanl 
of fame or forluiie. 
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I have observed, for tlie sake of more accu- 
rate definition, that the Tudor architecture ex- 
hibited three distinct styles of ornamental 
arrangement in the several oeras of Henry VII, 
his magnificent son, Edward VI, and Queen 
Elizabeth ; and of these some explanation will 
not be deemed irrelevant in the course of this 
inquiry. 

A parallel may be drawn between the styles 
of domestic buildings during the reigns of the 
two contemporary monarchs, Henry VIII. and 
Francis I. of France,* analogous as to a general 
description, but by no means strictly accordant 
in every point. As far as the distribution o\ 
the apartments, they were not dis.similar. 

In the exterior of the French Chateaux, a 
perpetual repetition was presented of towers 
and turrets, consisting of heavy parts, not con- 
nected by any regular design, detached from 
each other by fortified walls, and crowned by 
immense roofs, either obtusely conical, or spread 
out at length, as if under a pavilion, which 
contained several distinct floors, occupying at 
least one-third part of the total elevation. 
The grand roof was still higher in the general 
proportion, as tlie ridge was finished by an open 

* Francis I. rebuilt the old palace of the Lquttc, from the 
design of Pierre Rescot, finished in 1540, which diflVred 
widely froin it. — Legrandf Discription de Paris et de tes 
Edijites^ Bvu. 1808. 
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balustrade of carved work, extending for the 
whole length, wliich was considere<l as a dis- 
tinguishing mark of seignory. Windows of a 
peculiar construction (calted grenier and dor- 
mier*) rose immediately from the external wall, 
and were continued almost to the summit, 
which were rendered very ornamental. The 
windows themselves were of an ohlong form, 
with transoms, and the surfaces of the super- 
etructure partook of all the carved varieties of 
the front They terminated in pediments be- 
tween two lofty iinials. Of this manner, there 
are, among others, two prominent examples, 
which have been accurately engraved f — the 
Chateau de Melan, and that of Jossclin, both 
of them in Hritany. 

Holbein;}: was estiblished in England under 
the royal patronage, and had gained sufficient 
influence for a partial introduction of the mix- 
ed style — Gothick^ with a certain adoption of 
Roman architecture, as it began to revive in 



* By thcM>, tight was coinmuiticated to the ^onarics and 
dnrmitoriettt which occupied the roof. Tlicse cuultl not be 
reconciled to any plan of Grecian or Homan architecture. 
Such was the firit Louvre, wIil-h Pierre Lescot huilt the 
preBent grand court, upon his own oiodcl. 

t Bj VouetUts. 

X When the Italian members of ornament took place of 
thoar peculiar to the latL'st Oothick, upon their introducttou, 
partially only, as in the reign uf Henry VIII, they were 
noticed by Hull, in his Chronicle, as '* attlickt rcorke of 
Roma^rtejjguret." 
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Italy. The grand jiortal of Wilton house, 
(now removed into the park,) and that already 
mentioned at M'hitehall palace, gave an un- 
questionable proof of his skill in ornamental 
design, as it was first applied, in his time, to 
decorate buildings of a superior order. The 
first transition from what may be termed " the 
expiring Gothick" in its last modification, took 
place in the short reign of Edward VI, and, 
under the direction of an architect known by 
the name of John of Padua, obtained in a few 
very memorable instances. Of this eminent 
person the real history is obscure; but it is 
certain that he enjoyed the patronage of the 
Protector Somerset, and others of the Court, 
and that several very sumptuous edifices were 
constructed by him,* From his designs were 
erected tlie palaces of Somerset House, in the 
Strand, and Sion House, Middlesex, with Long- 
leat, for Sir John Thynne, in Wiltshire. 

The palace called Somerset House was a 
proof of the ambitious magnificence of the 
Protector-Duke, from which he was led to the 
block when the walls only were finished. To 
found this immense pile, he destroyed the 
cloister of St. Paul's cathedral, and the palaces 
of the bishops of Worcester, Lichfield, and 
Llandalf, and in order to apply their materials 
to that purpose. It was built, but not com- 
• See Nole [G] page 388. 
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pletely, soon after the year 1549: and, with 
the addition made by Iiiigo Jones for the recep- 
tion of Queen Henrietta, was entirely taken 
down, and the site is now occupied by a cele- 
brated modern edifice. 

The honour of having introduced the Roman 
architecture into England, in any large building, 
must be attributed to John of Padua, but with- 
out doubt, with all the deficiency of a first 
introtluction, which was subsequently perfected 
by the superior genius of Inigo Jones. 

The left bank of the Thames had a splendid 
display of palaces, which were situate between 
the Temple and Westminster, in magnificent 
succession, and had an immediate communi- 
cation with the river.* 

Sion House, upon the site of the nunnery, 
had been finished in its ground-plan only, when 
its founder was beheaded. Longleat was nearly 
completed, and remains one of the grandest 
structures of the kind in England. 

Mr. Wilkins, the Cambridge architect, has 
attributed the design of the two beautiful gate- 
ways in Caius College to John of Padua : but 

• These were, Ksscx Huusv, Arundol Housl-, DurliBiii, 
Salisbury, and Worcester Hiiuiicii, Somerset House, abovt^ 
mentioucd, Northampton, now North umberlaod Hous*, anil 
York Hutise, hum- Wliildiall, the un^iiial propnclnrnhi)) of 
which may be traced bj' the nami^v of the niudern streets built 
upon their silco. Ilollnr has drawn or engravvd uiiiU uf 
them, AH they tAiwd in his dny. 

2 a 
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his pretensions are disputed by another foreign- 
er, Theodore Haave of Cleves, whose portrait 
is preserved in the library, painted by himself. 

The gateway called the " Porta Honoris,"* 
nearly resembles, in its columns and orna- 
ments, the tombs of the nobility erected in 
that age, with various members of Roman archi- 
tecture upon a small scale. It was intended to 
exhibit the new manner, and excited great 
admiration. 

Besides these, the great additions made to 
Sudley Castle, Gloucestershire, by the Lord- 
Admiral Seymour, and Catlage, Cambridge- 
shire, by Edward Lord North, were remark- 
able, as having I)cen built in the reign of ¥A- 
ward VI, but which are both now dismantled 
and destroyed. 

It is essential to the design of my inquiry, 
to notice the former existence of those grand 
edifices, which no longer remain to us, no less 
than such as are, generally speaking, still per- 
fect, or have been retained in part Even 
these mansions are falling away apace. In 
every quarter of a century a class must disap- 
pear, by the joint operation of repair and de^ 
cay. Most of their remains have been remov- 
ed to raise or to be incorporated with other 
buildings. 

* Enf^raved aud described in the third toIudic uT iIic 
Vetusla MoNumenla. 



THE TUDOR STYLE. 

We now reach the third and last sera, of the 
Tudor Gothick, with its speciiic varieties, as 
peculiar to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, with 
which this investigation will terminate. 

Domestic architecture had now assumed a 
more scientific character. No building of con- 
sequence was undertaken without a plan pre- 
viously regulated.* Early in the reign of this 
queeUf we had the treatises of Lomazzo and 
Philibert de Lonne translated into English, 
and the new system was sedulously adopted by 
the best architects of our own nation, when 
they were employed to construct palaces for 
the nobility .f 

Any attempt to authenticate the works of 
several principal architects, at the close of the 
fifteenth and the commencement of the six- 
teenth century, would be attended with partial 
success; several, who were sufficiently merito- 
rious, are recorded, but without a specification 
of their individual works. Yet the names of 
the following professors of architecture, whose 
works, many dilapidated and some destroy- 
ed, have been, in rare instances, indubitably 
ascertained, have been rescued from the obli- 
vion which conceals those of the immediately 
preceding and darker age. The more eminent 

• Sec Note [H] page 388. 

t I>it Ctrcf^u, Les plut extellent italimeut de France, 1607, 
foliu, with niitiute engraviDgs of tliirty Iioukk, built in th« 
Mixt«cntli ccniury. 

2 A 2 
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of these will appear in the following series, 
which is chronologically arranged, as nearly as 
possible. 

I. Robert Adams, Surveyor of the Works to 
Queen Elizabeth.* 

II. John Siiute. I cannot authenticate any 
of his buildings, but he is known to have writ- 
ten on the subject, and has styled himself 
" paynter and architecte."f 

III. Bernard Adams. 

IV. Laurknck Bradrhaw. 

V. John TitoRp was the most celebrated 
architect of his day, and was consequently 
selected to design and build the magnificent 
palace of the Lord Treasurer, at Burleigh in 
Lincolnshire, and another for the Lord Buck- 
hurst, at Buckhurst, Sussex, now taken down. 
A very curious MS. book of his designs, and 
whicli had belonged to him, is still existing, 
and preserved in the best private library of 
architecture in England.:^ This affords evi- 
dence that there were few celebrated houses 
then erecting, in which Thorp was not engaged. 

VI. Gerard Christmas was associated with 
Bernard Jansen in building Northampton, 
afterwards called Suffolk, and now Northum- 
berland House, not strictly within the reign of 

• Uuricd in the old diurcti of Orwnwich. IiiRcrinrion.' — 
" R. A. ojwnitionum regiarum supprvisori, nrchiuwiurte perf- 
tlMimo. Ob. 1d95/" 

t See Note ( r J pngc 3Qa. J Sec Nnip (Kip. 300. 
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BUzabeth, in which both of them hatl gained 
some professional fame. Christmas inserted his 
cypher in the street front, C. JE. (Christmas 
isnlificavit.) 
I VII. Bernard Jansen. He was the archi- 
tect who probably designed, and was the first 
employed by T. Howard, Earl of Suffolk, and 
Lord High Treasurer, in the very largo and 
sumptuous mansion called Audley Inn, Es»ex. 
VIII. Mo!;f.s Gujver was associated with 
Gerard Christmas and the last-mentioned, in 
completing Northumberland House, and pro- 
bably Sion House, Middlesex, for Henry Earl 
of Northuiidierland, who had exjwnded iXXH)/. 
in that great work. 
^^ IX. HoBKRT Smithson, and his son, He;nt- 
^iNtmoN Smitiison,* were engaged in that most 
I beautiful structure, VVollaton House in Notting- 
' hamshire, and likewise at Bolsover, Derbyshire. 
Thorp was at least consulted, as thereare designs 
for Woliaton among his MSS. above noticed. 

X. Thomas Holtb. Hearne discovered that 
he was a native of York. He designed and 
built the Public Schools and the college qua- 
drangles of Merton and Wadham in Oxford. 
He first introduced columns of the five clas- 



Rb cpitiipli is in Woliaton Church. lie is »tid to have 
died in 1614, a^eA 79, aod is styled " .Architector or Sur- 
veyor unto the most worthy houw of Woltaton. with diven 
otbcn of great aiTount.''^Kiiiu|>h in DuIsdvct Church: 
** Uuntingdon Smithaon, Architect, Ob. IC18." 
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which was of course fol- / 
^ants, the founders of 
Hicks, the king's 
'>uilt Canipdfii 
"arcely in- 
burned 



I England 



r- ^^^ oe con tamed 

^tiU iiiliabited ; 
: ruins, or reinem- 
rs, who can confirm 
&ites, at least, of others 
descriptions, as having 
aemory of man. 
■ji domestic architecture now 
to us, not indeed absolutely dis- 
iiat immediately preceding, hut in 
ocess of time introducing new designs 
»aincntal features : it has therefore gain- 
om modern delinition, to be termed the 
uoR style. This, as it prevailed for more 
ban a liundred and twenty years, including 
le Elizabethan peculiarities, will re(]uire his- 
irical investigation, with comparative criti- 
Pursuing that investigation from the 
liddle of the fifteenth to the close of the six- 
jnth century, those extensive, and otherwise 
rkahle structures, only rctjuirc notice as 
ey were tlie work citlier of tlie sovereigns 

• S«" Note [L] page 391. 
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sical orders, and applied them, in a series from 
the base to the summit, in the west side of the 
tower of the Schools. This idea was evidently' 
borrowed from Philibert de Lorme, in the 
Chdteau d'Anet, near Paris, destroyed at the 
revolution. It was at best but a conceit, and 
from being incongruous with other parts, did 
not occur often in ibis country. 

Excepting from the presen-ation of Thorp's 
MS. which specifies so many buiklings in which 
himself had been concerned, we must rest con- 
tent with the proof of a single edifice having 
been designed or finished by several of the 
architects here enumerated, of whom informa- 
tion has been incidentally collected. It must 
be observed, too, that the same individual archi- 
tects lived and flourished in the next century. 
Many of their grandest works were not com- 
pleted before the middle of the reign of James 
the First ; so that the hist Tudor style may be 
said to have l>een practised to the days of Tnigo 
Jones, in whose early works it may be traced. 

This fashion of building enormous houses 
was extended to that period, and even to that 
of the Civil War. Audley Inn, Hatfield, Charl- 
ton, Wilts, and particularly Wollaton, are those 
in which the best architecture of that age may 
be seen. Others of the nobility, deserting their 
baronial residences, indulged themselves in a 
rivalsbip in point of ext4.'nt and grandeur of 
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their country-houses, which was of course fol- 
lowed by opulent merchants, the founders of 
new families. Sir Baptist Hicks, the king's 
mercer, (afterwards ennobled,) huilt Campden 
House, Gloucestershire, which was scarcely in- 
ferior to Hatfield, which was afterwards burned 
down. There is scarcely a county in England 
which cannot boast of having once contained 
similar edifices ; a very few arc still inhabited ; 
others may be traced by their ruins, or remem- 
bered by the oldest villagers, who can confirm 
the tradition ;• and the sites, at least, of others 
are pointed out by descriptions, as having 
existed within the memory of man. 

A new aera of domestic architecture now 
presents itself to us, not indeed absolutely dis- 
similar to that immediately preceding, but in 
a short prwcss of time introducing new designs 
and ornamental features : it has therefore gain- 
ed, from modern definition, to be termed the 
T(Ji>oR style. This, as it prevailed for more 
than a hundred and twenty years, including 
the Elizabethan peculiarities, will recjuire his- 
torical investigation, with comparative criti- 
cism. Pursuing that investigation from the 
middle of the fifteenth to the close of the six- 
teenth century, those extensive, and otherwise 
remarkable structures, only re(|uire notice as 
they were the work either of the sovereigns 
• Sec Note [I-l paRf 391. 
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themselves, or, in certain instances, of the 
most wealthy nobility. 

This new manner obtained, at first, a gra- 
dual preference only, and was intermixed ; but 
it afterwards became complete, and was charac- 
teristic of itself. There was a transition from 
rude and massive strength U> light and cum[Ku 
rative convenience. 

I must recapitulate, in order to afford my 
readers a nearer view of that kind of domestic 
architecture, when, by its introduction, that 
which is strictly military was superseded, by 
offering a chronoli^ical classification of the 
several reigns in which there is a certain evi- 
dence that these mansions were erected.* 

• Ciipilal Mansions begun or bmU in the reign of Htnrif VIH. 

Colhele. Cornwall . . 1500. Perfect. 

Place-house io Fowif^, ditto . 1510. Ck>nj*ideniUe recaUD*. 

Hengrave, SufTolk . 1534. In juTfwt rvpjur. 



Bar»ham Hall, Norfolk . 


. 1.515. 


In ruins. 


West Slow Hall, diilo . 


. 1510. 


Kediiced. 


GifTord's Hall, diUo 


. loOO. 


Perfect. 


llorloxton, LmculnsJiin* 


. 15—. 


Perfect. 


Pensliurst, Kuni . 


. 1520. 


Perfect. 


Oxburgh, Norfolk 




Perfect. 


Mount Kdfjecunibc, Cornwall 


Perfect. 


Ikltoir Caitlc, rebuilt . 


. 15125. 


Perfect. 


Wefitw(KKl, Worcestershire 




Perfect. 


WL-sIuiiliaugtT, Keiil, 






$uuon, Surrey 




Perfect. 


W«sl Wickham, Kent . 


. 1510. 


Repaired. 


ThiN liNt, if all now dilapidated i 


vv enlirelv lulceti down 


were viiuuierated, might U' 


extruded 


to M'vcral pa;;eb. 
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During the reign of Henry VIII* and in 
those whicii immediately folU)weti it, the cour- 
tiers and opulent gentlemen vied with each 
other in tlie vast expenditure whicli they em- 
ployed in erecting most spacious houses, in the 
several provinces wliicli they inhabited. And 
when any inemorahle change took place in the 
construction or architectural ornament of any 
considerable mansion-house, it was readily imi- 
tated or adopted by others. All novelticM in 
domestic architecture, as in personal fashions, 
emanated from the court, especially if the sove- 
reign hapi>ened to be popular, and were pro- 
gressively disseminated through the higher or 
more opulent ranks. And hence originated 
much of the extraneous and puerile ornament,* 
which was jKirticuIarly displayed in large chim- 
neypieces, so frequent in mansion-houses of con- 
sequence. Leaving the liistorical inquiry into 
the subject, as far as I have endeavoured to 
render it more accurately known, — the several 

* The shfll-mnfi-d tiiclic, grotesque pitastprs, «-illi caryati- 
des, &c. columns having the lower pari covered with carved 
foliage, aiid the upper pxrlx fluted, with a jumbled mixture 
uf chertihim, birds, and Hotu* heads, armorial bearings, and 
nijrlhoIiigicAl hieroglyphics, cotn|iosed the detd^H of various 
objcclB of coaipiftition and f«l*c decoration, which prevailed 
during tht long reign of Klixalx-th, and continued in (be 
early part of that of her aucecssor." — ItrtUvu'i Arfh Autitf. 
vol. ii. 101. Collectively Hjieakiiig, tlitre vrns an inlricacj of 
dvugn wliioh uppeun-d to defy ex|iluualion. 
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component parts and discriminating features 
peculiar to the mansions which were the last 
erected after the Tudor manner, with more fre- 
quent use of the raemlwrs borrowed from France 
and Italy, require a distinct examination. 

With respect Ut the last eera, which bears an 
analogy only, not an exact resemblance, to 
the two which preceded it, a more minute 
description may not be irrelevant. 

Next to the hall,* the apartment of the 
greatest importance was the long gallerj-, which 
was the frequent resort of the inmates, as an 
ambulatory, so necessary in this climate ; and 
for social intercourse, which admitted the 
ladies, f It was sometimes lined with wain- 
scot of oak pannel, wrought within the squares 
or stiles, with carved tablets, resembling a 
scroll, and well known as most common in the 
time of Henry VIII. The cornices were rudely 
cast, in plaster, to represent armorial cogni- 
zances, with festoons or vignettes of fruit and 
flowers. Beside these, were numerous esooch- 
eons affixed, which the pride of ancestry de- 
lighted, everywhere, to contemplate. 

• See Note [M] page 392. 

■f In the more aDcieot castles (here were no gnlleriea, but 
the "alurcs," or walks upon the walU withiu the batthnncats, 
which were frequented by the ladies for air and exerciae.j 
About the Tudor uge, when castellated houses were common,] 
long gallerifN were first introduced, and the halU reserved furl 
feftsting or assembling at mealb. 
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In the windows at either end of these long 
rooms, occupying generally the extent of one 
side of the quadrangle^ and next under the 
roof, a display was made of arms and quarter- 
ings collectively, in blazonry of the richest 
colours, in brilliant glass. 

The galleries of this later date exceeded, in 
fact, many that had been previously built, espe- 
cially in point of length.* Those of Audley 
Inn and Hatfield were the most remarkable. 
Such portraits as were the works of superior 
artists were most highly valued, and deposited 
as furniture of the large dining-rooms, more 
often than in galleries. The painters of emi- 
nence, in that age, were rare, and their price 
proportionate. Among other embellishments 
of the " great chamber of state,*' was a most 
sumptuous chimney-piece composed of alabas- 
ter or marble, richly carved and gilt. It was 
usually of very large dimensions, widely spread, 
and reaching from the floor to the ceiling. 
There were sometimes statues placed within 
columns and niclies, which represented some 
the cardinal virtues, or grotesque termini, in 
the Roman manner, then lately introduced 
into this country. The whole was jiainted 
with gaudy colours ; and the armorial bearings 
of the family, in one large escoc^heon, or the 
quarterings dispersed into many others, were 

• See Note IN] paRo S^S- 
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an indispensiible decoration. In certain in- 
stances, the chimney-piece was of carved free- 
stone, left plain. The almost perfect resem- 
blance of these to the superb monuments, 
which, in that age, were dedicated to the me- 
mory of the dead, leave no doubt that the 
original idea had the same analogy. Of this 
opinion one most splendid instance will suffice 
— that of the mausoleum of Robert Dudley 
Earl of Leicester, in the Beauchamp chajje], 
Warwick, and the chimney-piece preserved in 
the gatehouse of Kenilworth Castle. 

I have already adverted to the wide cornices 
usually inclosing the frieze, xvhich encompassed 
the room, and sometimes no small part of the 
ceiling. They were cuinbrously wrought in 
plaster-work, and exhibited very grotesque 
forms and figures, which afterwards, under the 
influence of Inigo Jones, yielded to an im- 
proved style of ornament.* A peculiarity in 
the wainscoting was, that the panncls were 
carved in the form of scrolls, (a name given to 
distinguish that kind,) and sometimes enriched 
with raised letters, composing cyphers, mottoes, 
or sentences. M'here the walls were white- 
limed only, poesies and moral proverbs were 
inscriljed upon fantastic labels, rudely piinted. 

Kxtenially considered, the fabric, both from 
its great extent and height, was very commaud- 
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ing. Each floor or stage included lofty apart- 
ments. Very capricious shapes were ado])ted, 
chiefly of the new miwleK borrowed from the 
French or Italian school, and applied as para- / 
pets above the upper cornice. In some in- 
stances, which shall be noticed in the Apjwn- 
dix, the interstices of the Ijalustrade were flUed 
up by many large capital letters, carved in 
stone, allusive to the founder's or the archi- 
tect's name, and date of the building.* 

The chiraueys were likewise disposed in some- 
what of a more classical taste, with members 
and ornaments, in the Roman manner, grouped 
several together, with a rich entablature, as at 
Burleigh.f 

Porticoes, or rather inclosed porches, and 
open corridors, were introduced into the fronts 
either separately or conjoined, particularly at 
Audley Inn, Burleigh, and Charlton, Wilts. Both 
the arches and piers admitted a considerable 
degree of ornament, not inferior in point of pro- 
fuse decoration to other prominent members of 
the whole structure. After the French and 
Italian fashion, architecture became allied to 

• Sm Note [P] fMii:c393. 

t Nut on\y Queen Kli2abeth\i celebrated miniflter, Ijord 
Burlriffh, expt-ndctl liia gn-al woalth U|x>n this dot Hkvwise 
Tlic«ihald"s and Cecil-house, I-ondon. His wni Lord Salis- 
bury, si Hatfield, whose elder brother, Thomas F.arl of Cxe- 
ter, built Wimbledon and enlarged Cetil House, Strand. All 
these were \arfic and Kuniptunu» mansions. 
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gardening;;, in ibe immediate environs of great 
houses. The walls were extensive, and formed 
of hewn stone, and the flights of steps often 
repeated and finished by balustrades. In the 
I)erspective view, where the ground rose with 
sudden elevation, tliey appeared to have formed 
a constituent and important part of the general 
plan, and to Ixave greatly added to a mngni6- 
cent effect* Wimbledon, when in its perfect 
state, presented a superior example. 

Of those I have mentioned in the course of 
this inquiry, in not a few instances " the sub- 
stance of these fabrics has passed away, but 
their very shadows are acceptable to posterity." 
The graphic art, even in its early imperfect 
state, has been employed to transmit to us the 
image of the vast structures wliich were the 
ambition of the Tudor age, so that they may 
t>c clearly revived in our imagination, and more 
forcibly when we visit their sites. In modem 
views but a limited satisfaction is given to the 
investigating antiquary, for landscape usurps the 
scene, and truth of delineation is made subor- 
dinate to the picturesque idea. Candour must 
allow, that the restorations applied to tliesc 
ancient houses, when rendered subsen'ient to 
modern accommodation, adopt a very equi- 
vocal character with reference to any system of 
architecture. 

* Sec Note LQ] iug^ 303. 
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Within the last very few years, three artists 
of singularly distinguished merit have been 
withdrawn from us, from whose delineations 
the architectural antiquary has derived a satis- 
faction, as great as could have been communi- 
cated by exquisite art and cunsumniatc feeling 
of the subjects which they have elucidated .• 
In the present age, although fertile in genius 
of the most promising cultivation, we may hope 
that equal taste and ability may supply tlieir 
loss; but those who can appreciate such merit, 
will indulge no sanguine expectation of imme- 
diate success in the same degree. But this obser- 
ration refers only to the graphic representation 
of the different styles of Gothic architecture. 

What may be specifically termed Municipal. 
Architkctuke, is the original formation of 
cities during the particular periods which have 
been already noticed in due course. A singu- 
lar uniformity and correspondence pervaded all 
the ancient English cities. On the continent, 
more especially in those of France, Germany, 
and the Low Countries, tlie general jjlan will 

• The works of Wilii, Ptais, and Hurt, will be long hdd 
in high estimatinn. They are now terminated. The first men- 
tioain], whoM pi>rB«verAric(? I have oftt-ii witUL'sned as Itis 
attachiNl friend, has aL-t}uired hin meed uf fume by ceaseless 
eseriion to acquire fidelity uf representalion, and by much 
too great a sacri6ce — the loss of sight. The otbcn have sunk 
into their graves in the middle period of life. See Note [RJ 
page 394. 
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be found scarcely to have varied from our own : 
and, as if by convention, they were the same 
everj'where. During the middle centuries, 
almost all the cities and great towns offered 
nearly a similar appearance to the exterior 
view. Encompassed with lofty turreted walls, 
having large gateways and narrow streets, spa^ 
cious houses of carved frame wootlwork, many 
small and one or two large and magnificent 
churches, and townhouses — these will complete 
the description of the greater part of our old 
towns; and yet in local features, each may be 
proved to have borne a character distinctly from 
each other. It is from this consideration, that 
such remarkable objects being pointed out by in- 
telligent to|H>graphers, will increase the interest 
we take concerning any one of them in jiarti- 
cular. With very few exceptions, they are laid 
out in four chief quadrivial streets, at right 
angles, which led to the four gates ; and in the 
centre of the intersection stood a market, or 
high cross, of lofty and elalwrate masonry, with 
the statues of such kings as Iiad been their 
patrons. Very remarkable onea were then seen 
at Coventry, M'inchester, and Bristol. The 
quarters were sulidivided into close streets, 
lanes, angiports communicating with the pos- 
tern-gates; and all of them very narrow ajid 
inconnnodious. 

But not till the bt^inning of tlie last century 
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had any of these yielded to modern improve- 
ment. Nothing is now known of the former 
sites, excepting from old plans and charts, and 
topographical investigations. 

This kind of civil architecture may be consi- 
dered in the present age rather as presenting 
objects picturesque and curious in themselves, 
than of study and imitation : and may be class- 
ed rather with those which belong to the Eli- 
zabethun tera, than that of the earlier Tudors, 
though doubtless there were many which were 
ttmtemporary with them. I speak of the last 
style of them, for we know that a similar con- 
struction in large towns prevailed as early as 
the days of Edward 111, but with nuich less 
ornament externally. 

This particular mode of building was like- 
wise frequent in those counties where timber 
was more abundant than stone. 

M'^ealthy burgesses affected an ornamental 
display in their houses, especially &s to ex(>en- 
aive carvings, which is evident from what little 
is still spared to us by subsequent improvement 
and innovation. Enough is yet left to delight 
every true admirer of the picturesque. On the 
continent, with certain variation from the Eng- 
lish mode, the same manner of building per- 
vades most of their large towns, and in a much 
better state of preservation than with us, espe- 
cially in those of (lennany, the Netherlands, 

'2 B 
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and France, where titnlier enters largely into 
the construction of the outer walls. By these 
are formed the striking street .scenery of Ant- 
werp, Brussels, Louvaine. Nurenibourg, Ulm, 
and Rouen, not to multiply instances. In 
England, at Chester, Shrewsbury, and Coven- 
try, and within a few years past, at Bristol,* 
tliey prevailed universally. 

Specimens in England exhibit frequently uni- 
form and consistent embellishment, which was 
not void of elegance and elaborate finishinj^.f 
This manner was certainly much better suited 
to the painter's eye than to comfortable habita^ 
tion, for the houses were lofty enough to admit 
ofmanystoriesandsulHlivisions,and being gene- 
rally placed in narrow streets, were full of low 
and gloomy apartments, overhanging each other. 
notwithstanding that they had fronts nearly 
composed of glass, with tlie projecting windows 
and the interstices filled for nearly the whole 
space. Admirable contrivances were used in 
framing the roof, and the gables and barge 
boards exhibited singularly beautiful specimens 
of the art of carpentry. More particularly in 
imitation of vegetable or other forms, hitherto 
almost confined to stone, great skill, and some- 
times even taste were manifested, in exuberance 
of fancy and good execution. Such occurred 

• S«? Notf f S] |Kigc 395. 

•f- I'ugiHii Oruamcntai Gabietj 4Co. 1831. 
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more frequently in manor-houses in tiie coun- 
ties of Chester, Salop, and Stafford. 

I must now hasten to finish my observations. 
A farther recapitulation is unnecessary to the 
plan of these Discoui'ses, and would inevitably 
be tedious. 

Extending the inquiry, in a limited degree, 
beyond the term preseribed by niy original in- 
tention, the superb structures which arose dur- 
ing the reign of James I. or were completed in 
it, assumed a distinctive character from the 
TcDOR jftyle, in a degree of discrimination far 
beyond what has been generally considered, 

J. Thorp 1 have already quoted as the most 
celebrated architect, concerning whom we have 
equal evidence, and, more than all, his imita- 
tions of De Lorme and the French school, 
which he had introduced with so great success, 
became the prevailing genius of our national 
architecture, where means of practising it were 
afforded. 
i By these the last efforts of the Tudor man- 
ner were superseded, and no very sumptuous 
building, which was then being erected, either 
, ill the elevation or distribution of apartments, 
partook largely in designs which had so re- 
cently preceded it. 'I'hc distinction is decided. 

Inigo Jones, in the early career of his archi- 
tectural fame, and before he had seen and so 
luippilv studied t!ie works of Palladio in Italy, 
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adopted the best examples of the domestic 
architecture then prevalent in this country. 
Many are the mansions which in this and in 
the latter periods of liis life have l)een attri- 
buted to him without proof of any kind. Wal- 
j«>le has noticed several ; some with certainty, 
others in doubt ; but he observes " that Jones 
seems to have enticed the age, by degrees, into 
good taste." His works were, with great pro- 
bability, not frequent, hut upon the largest 
scale of magnificence, and he is justly denomi- 
nated " the father of classical arcliitecture in 
England."* 

The castles of the middle ages, and the vast 
mansions peculiar to the Tudor reigns, have 
been alike involved in one common ruin ; and 
in the present day there are solitary remains 
only in any degree of their former perfection. 
Yet there are enough to supply Uic inquiring 

* iNino Jones wm born in 1573, and died in ISffS, at 

the ugcof«evonty-ninc years. His first public work, as known, 
was whtrn he was thirly-thrcc years old. He redded in Ituly 
for M-veral years bt'forL- 1G06. In liis scroiid virijt to Kotnv, 
in 1(>13, hu diM-s not apjM^ar (u have remained there more than 
two years. He purchased when there, the ediliua v( Palla- 
dio's architecture, |iuhli«hed in l(il3, the mai^ns of which 
ht; filled with notea and skelche.o. Thin invaluable buuk wax 
bequeathed to AVorctslcr College, Oxford, by the well-known 
amatvur, Dr. G. Clarke. Sec Waipole't Antedates, vol a. 
pp.330 to 35i>, last edition. In the Duke ori>c\onti]ure*B 
collection are oUicr MSS. which v,vrv procured bv Lord 
BiirlinKton. 
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antiquary witli definite ideas reKpeotitig their 
^original history, plan, and specific design. 

The leading causes of their destruction are 
ipplied hy history in the earlier periods ; nor 
are many others which present themselves upon 
due intiuiry, difficult to be accounted for, inde- 
pendently of tlie ravages of war or gradual 
decay. 

No period was more fata! to the fortresse« of 
that time, tlian the spoliation during the civil 
war in the reign of Charles I, if, indeed, the 
general demolition of them, by the orders of 
Cromwell, when Protector, be excepted. 

Most of the battles had been dccide<l in the 
field. When his predatory army had gained 
cither a castle or fortified mansion-house, after 
a siege and celebrated defence, it was usual 
with them to burn it down in revenge, or to 
dismantle it totally, and sell the lead and tim- 
ber as plunder for the soldiers. It is memo- 
rable that such castles and large country houses, 
which had resisted him most, were doomed by 
Cromwell to be laid level with the ground. 

AJler the restoration, the introduction of the 
French fashion in architecture prevailed, to the 
destruction of many a magnificent Tmlor man- 
sion, or of .such parts as then remained. The 
Duteh taste, under William III. completed the 
same effect. 
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Subsequently many an ancient patrimonial 
house has suffered a gradual, but certain decay, 
or, at least, been 

" Left untendeJ to u dull repose."* 

More than twenty years ago, I published 
** Obsen'ations on English Architecture," but 
upon due consideration, instead of a second 
edition, I determined upon offering a series of 
Discourses, chronologically placed, in which I 
should attempt a condensation of critical opi- 
nions and historical facts, either orij^nal, or 
acquired from other authors, during the inter- 
val of that publication. 

1 trust that no negligence of inTestigation 
will be apparent, nor conspicuous error be fre- 
quently discovered. Many instances in proof 
of any style or peculiarity of architecture, which 
may seem to those who have pursued the same 
path with equal interest, to bear a stronger 
relation, may either be unknown to me, or con- 
sidered as of inferior importance. 

The progress of literary curiosity has been 
directed, of late years, to the accjuirement of 

* RweniWaiices of a great number of these seats of the 
gentry in th« several Englitih counties were trngrnved with a 
certain degree of truth and effect by Burghers und kip. By 
the Utter, iirUeitnia lUtiUrata, HO platea, ful 1714 ; Alkyns 
Hittory of Oioucestershirt, fol. 1711 ; Plot""! Staff'ordshirf, 
nnd maity single plates: »o that though substance be &utik in 
oblivion, the itlindow Mill presents ilself to us. 
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more systematic knowledge comrerniiig our iia- 
tiotKil architecture in the past centuries. This 
has been etfectually promoted by works of 
acknowledged merit, and the skill of the gra- 
phic artist has been employed with deservetl 
success, both in point uf number and accuracy. 

New facilities have been by these means 
opened to the student, and not without in- 
creased gratification to the amateur. To en- 
large the sphere of useful information has been 
the main object of this treatise. 

It may not be a merely fanciful analogy, if 
the Grecian and Gothick styles were allowed to 
admit of a comparison ; as the Doric with tlie 
Norman, the Ionic or Corinthian with the 
pure and decorated Gothick, and the Compo- 
site with the Florid and subse<iuent varieties 
introduced in the Tudor age. Resemblance is 
out of the question ; but the coUation of them, 
as far as their succeeding each other in a like 
gradation, is, at least, a singular coincidence in 
the history of art. 
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ANNOTATIONS ON TUDOR ARCHITKCTURE, 
iLLUSTRATIVK OF THK SIXTH DISCOURSE. 



[A] [jflge 336. — See a wery curious and accurale plan of 
all Uie buildings of nhtcli the andent palace of Wi-stiniustcr 
was cinnipof<cd, froin actual plnns which wore contitiuecl dur. 
i»g fifty jcars, by the lato ^V. Capon, ( Mvnumaita i-'etiutot 
vol* v.) with nutts and remarks. 

[B] page 336.— The hall of the palace at Westmimttr v«s' 
c«rtaiiily rebuilt by Richard II. on the foundations of that of 
'William Rufus, and perhaps of a Gtilt earlier ; for a j;rcflt hall 
wus tlic necessary appendage of an ancient {Mtluce. It wnz 
complctvil in 1.'197. The coiislructiou of the roof, by whicb 
its extraordinary force and prensiire on the Mde-walls h eflec* 
tually lessened and counteracted, h admirable, and prove 
that the architect possesned n very superior mind. The roof, 
of chcsout timber, exhibits both beaut; and stuU in iMUentific^ 
carpentry. 

Eltham Hall was erected earlier in his reign, about 138S. 
It still reinain.>i, as a barn, and has a peculiarity, that the 
windows are plnced in couple:i. 

The hall in Kenihoorth Castle has only one side remaining. 
It wa« finished in 1397, two years before the death of John of 
Gaunt, who had been lung engaged in enlarging that cattle — 
Dugtiafe's WarwicksAire, 

DarlingtoHt tniicli inferior to the others. See L^soni' Magtia 
Britaiima^ Drvonshirt. Built by J. Holland, Duke of Kxcter, 
about the same perioi). 

There is an indiApiitablc evidence concerning an ardiilecl 
of celebrity in the reign of Richard II. Rot. Pat. 17 Ric. 1 1. 
1394. " Pro Nioulou Walton, Majpntro Carpcntario et Deptv 
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Mtore openini Rcg^K, quoad artera Carpcntarti, i|uaindiu ac 
bcDC gcsscrit, pcnMonem," &c. — Rymer't Fadera. 

DimtiistoniL^ I.. n. m. 

WestiiiinsttT . . . 22fl 66 — 
KIttmm . . 100 30 55 

Partington . 70 40 44 

Kcnilworth, very spacious, but tlie exact niotsure- 
ment uiikiiovn. 

folin of Oaiiitt otilained a warnint from Richard II. in 
1392, directed to Robert de Skiltington^ Master-masoii and 
supcrrinor of his buildings at Kenilworth, to impress twwjty 
masons, carpcnlers, &c. — Dugdale ut xup. Henry VI J . is styled 
by Harrison, (in his Description of England., |i.ZMO,) *" the oiilJe 
phoenix of his lime for fine and curious niMonrie;*' and by 
Leiaad (Cygn. Cftntat in nelnlis) ** unicum in ftrchitectur& 
hujus seecuti lumen.^ Holin^ktd remarks, that his buDdinjp 
were " most goodlie, and iiftcr (hi.- newest castv, utl of plea- 
sure." To the palace of Kltham he mnde verj- conMderable 
additionti. The large suras which he applied for iheie pur- 
poses prove that liis 8e|>ulcbral chapel ut Westminster was 
not Iht^ onlv object of his expenditure, He |Miid for the 
repair of the very ancient palace of Woodstock 894/. in the 
year 1 494, and Bumptuoiisly enlarged the castle of Ludlow^ 
for the residence and court of his son. Prince Arthur. 

Speed {liisl. of Hrilaine, p. 9^-) obwrres concerning 
Henry VII. — " Of his buitdlnge wai Richmoml palace, and 
that most beautiful peice, the chB]>pell at Westminster; 
which formes of most curious and exquisite buildinge, be and 
Btshopc Fox fi^^t, a» ia reported, learned in France, and 
brought «nth ibein into England." 

Oothick architecture, rf the new «*yle, wa« effeetuatly ad- 
Tanced by that monarch, who, from the enormous wealth 
that he had amassed, left the ccdeoastleal buildingi. to be 
comr^eled by bis executors. In the early part of hf« wn'a 
icigii, the chapcU of King's College, and of Wcetminster and 
Windsor, were entirely finishe«l. 
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UlfCTOR Ahh klkv, a fouiuus tiiastcr-iiiasou, was rcnuiinL 
in the service of lioth manarclis. He U very frwiui-ntly men- 
liooud in ihc ¥n\y Purse Expenses, of Ixiih th(K« monarchs. 
Sir RiOHAKU Lba is uoticed u s favourite architect of 
Hvnrj VIII. and it is therefore conjectured that he was em- 
ployed about his palaces ; but from all remaining evidence 
it appears that he, with greater probability, excelled as an 
engin«?r as military architect. He was certainly so eiDpluyttl 
hy his royal master, nii Jerome da Trevigi had previously l)een. 
Walpolc specifier no work which he completed m ■ cjvi] 
architect. — Anecdotei of VauUiag^htbi ediU vot.Lp. 219.Qote. 



[C] page 339. — ^The survey lalen by order of Parliamt-nt 
iu 1640i afibrds a very minute description of Rtchmoud Pa- 
lace aH it then stood, with satisfactory iufuriuaiion as to plan 
and distribution of tlic chief apartments in $uch building*, 
and elucidates our present investigation. *' The great hull 
was a hundred feet in length, and forty in breadth ; it is de- 
scribed as having a skreen at the lower cod, over which, says 
the Survey, is * a fayr footpace in the higher end thereof; 
the pavement is sijuare tile ; and it is very well lighted and 
seeled. At the north end is a turret or clock-case covered 
with lead, wMch is a special ornament to the building.* The 
privy lodgings are described as a free-stone building, three 
stories high, with fourteen turrets covered with lead, ' a very 
graceful omaoieiit to the whole house, and petKpicuous to 
the country round about.' An octagon building is mentioned, 
called the * canted (angular) tower,' with a staiicaae of a 
hundred and twenty-four steps. The chajw^l waa ninety-aix 
feet long, and forty broad, with ^ cathedral seats and pewa.* 
Adjoining the privy garden was an open gallery, two hundred 
feet long, over which was a close gallery of the some length-" 
— Li/aona' linvtroiit, vol. i. p. 441. 

Floors of coloured brick, glazed, or sometimes enamelled 
with figures ami armorial bearings, wure invented and used at 
early ua the reign of Kdward III, and were conimou for two 
eenturiea after. 
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Gf|it flort .11:111 ttatl) \oM pabpO Uui anO amoot^t 

CSitt) fltiiiutf ((quart, o( mAiiit Oibrrf t'tnt 

^a tool (o^ntU, ttifit lot to ins ^tt <otl)t 

fil tfcuul) one. t^at tutu t^t otttc (iniltic. 

Chauubb. 

[D] page 341. — Furtlicr obst-rvations on the palaces and 
buildiogs erected in the reign of Henry VIII.: 

\eta Hall whs tK-<;uii before 1524. It had two Urge 
quadrangles a hall % feci hy 50, aud 40 feet hif^h. There 
was a particularly magniBcent gateway, with the royal arius» 
aiid thiftdescripiioo:— 

JUnaicMi r» ottabutf. rii imivtutf armitf, 
flUsriAHunutf itruiit t|0( Ofai tgrtutum* 

NoHiiwh. Irfft incomplete by Henry Vlll. arwl rtm»hed 
by Henry FitzAlan Karl of AniiKlel. There were two quod- 
rauglcs, two very nutnptuous gateways, and two octangular 
lowers, five stories high, at the east and west corners. From 
a priut by Uuefnagh, in Qui*n Elizabeth's time, it appears 
Uiat the walls were aivered by bas-reliefs in jilasler, and that 
there were statues to composed, the earliest introduction of 
tbcm as ornaments into England. In the Parliamentary 
Survey in the Augmentation Office, the materials of the 
houie were valued at 7020/. Camden say&, " It is built 
with so much splendour and elegance, that it stands a monu- 
ment of art, and you would think the whole ecience of arclii- 
tecture exhau»ted in this building. It has such u profusiun 
of animatL'd ^tatuvs and finished pieces of art, rivalling the 

' monunirnt-s of ancient llome itself, that it juBlly has and 

^inainiaiued its name from ihenoc." 

^^ft^ Htcc quia non habent similem, laudare Britaaid 
^^^^H'SBpe Buleut, auUique parent cognouiinc dicunt. 
^^^^ LftLAND. 

^^^ Sec Hentzner'i Travtlst edit. Walpolc, and Lysoiu' Eitvi- 
rout, vol. i. pi. 151. 

Chark'E II. gave tins paUce to the Duchess of Cleveland, 
who pulled it down, and dispersed the materials. 
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York Plaa, Whitehnlt, wns originally the pnlatv of tlie 
Archbishops of York, ami was callwJ by Wolsey "Vorlc 
Place. It was cxchaugL-d hy liim wilii the Kmg for Uamp- 
Ion Court, in 1526. 

Humdon. Originally built by Sir W. Oldhall, in the 
rdgn of Edward IV. upon a large scale. Refitted for ibc 
royal (4iildrcn. Remains, but much nxluced. 

Le Champ de Drop d'Or. Uolinsbcd, who gives a minute 
descriptiou of the architectural preparations of this &pl«ndid 
interview, says that it was a polece," the which wax a qua- 
drant, and everic ciuadrant of the same palace was three hun- 
dred and fwentic-^ight foot long of asiUM', which nag in 
oompasse thirteen hundred aitd twelve foot about. Ttiis 
palace was Ect on stages by great cunning and sumptuous 
work." The description of the interior is too curious to be 
omitted. ** The chambres were covered with cloth of dike, 
of the moNl fair and quicke invention that before time was 
scene. For the grownde was white, engrailed and battened 
with richc clothes of rilkes, knit and fret with cuts and braids 
and sundrie now casts, that the same clothes of silke shewed 
like bullions of fine burnished gi>ld ; and the roses in lozenge* 
tliat in the same roofe were in kindlie course, furnished to to 
man's sight, that no living creature might but jay in the be- 
holding thereof. Beside rich and marvellous clothe of BTraa, 
wrotight of golde and silke, coraposscd of mnnic auiident 
fitoryrt." • 

At Greenwich, in the tilt-yard, Henry VIII. erected a 
large temporary palace, with halls and galleries, for the re- 
ception of the French Ambassador (see HoHmhfd) ; and io 
the Cottun MSS. Brit. Mat. is a plan of a verj* magnificent 
gallery which he designed to build, not improbably thai 
above mentioned. For the Commissioners for the French 
match. Queen Elizabeth caused another to be erected witUn 

• neiinihcil'i C'Anw. wl. iU. p. Hit, copied ftocii JJalt, p. 6M, In tb« 
Toya] coUccuoii at Windsor Casilc, is a iuo»l curious and well ^niiitrd (lio 
lureofthiipjrgMMB building, or which there U an uii^viDf and acnniiit'j 
Sir Josqih AyloBc iii Uic AnJutologM- 
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the pttlnce at Westminster, by Thomu Gr«Te, Surveyor of 
the Works,— HotinMhetL 

Italian was biitlt by Williara Herbert. Ijord of Chepstow 
ami Eari of Huntinj^oo. It dwceotlwl to Sir Chark's So. 
tnorsot, created Earl of Wnrvesler, wbn made ^reat additions 
in the reigns of UcHry VII. and VIII, which were continued 
to the reign of Charles I. by the celcbmted loyalist, the Mar- 
quess of Worce&ler. It was quadrsngulitr, with a hirgc hall, 
and similar apartmvuis. The Marquew maintained it against 
a memorable tdegc. See Piigin's work as above. 

Keritiinghall, Frnmtiiigfium Cattle^ and Mount Surre/f, said 
to have been built upon an Italian, but, more probably, upoD 
■ French plan, were alt of them the work of Thonuis Howonl 
third Duke of Norfolk, Jjord Treasurer, and his more cele* 
brated sun. 

Kfiminghall ** was « most noble structure, buUt in the 
form of an H, as a conceit denoting the mune of the founder. 
It hMl two nio»t spacious and stately fronts towards the east 
and vre5t, seated upon rising gniund in the centre of a large 
park. It was entirely taken down in 165U, and tite materials 
sold. In the ndglibouring village, many of the mnaniental 
moulded bricks are seen inserted into va\h.'^— Biomejielits 
Norfolk. 

Framtingkam. The c&i^tle was accomn>odated to all the 
purposes of a splendid dwelling-house. It w&s remarkable for 
moulded brick chimncysi, more numerous and etjually oma. 
mented with those at East Barsham and Thombury, 

Mount Surra/. A country-house of an elegant design, 
built by H. Karl of Surrey, upon the nite of St. Leonard's 
Priory (in lo^3), near Norwich. It was pillaged and de- 
ntoti&bed in Kelt's inMirrcetion, 1549. 

Covdratf. William Fitz-William T^rl of Southampton, 
and lAstd High Admiral, founded this noble mansion, and 
left it incunt])lete, in 1543 ; and il was not entirely liiiished 
before the visit of Queen Elizabeth to Antliony Browne, 
second Viscount Montagu, in 1^)1. In magnitude, and the 
ornamental architecture peculiar to thai age, Cowdray was 
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noE iuffrior (a tlic many nubtemcD's madcnccs, (hen nbaut to 
be erected in England, which, as it has been iiWrved, '* were 
the works of tratiquU tinie!^ at liberty to sacrifice strength to 
coQVCoicncC} and security to sunshine-" The house with its 
appCDtUgeSf covered the space of an acre. The arcs of tlie 
quadrangle waa 107 by 132 feet, which was opened by a lufty 
ceotra) gateway, finished by four H^ht turrets, &c, Arehi- 
teclurc of characteristic solidity atHl plainneM prevailed ex- 
ternally, whilBt the space, pro{x>rti»n, and great number of 
the apartments, and thdr singularly curiouj embelliahtnente 
and furniture, gave to Cuwdray a prcfereiiL-e above niokt of 
the proviacia] palaces erected by the cuiirliers of HcDry VII]. 
and his immediate Huccessurs. Tliis venerable pile liad been 
preserved both in its form and furniture during two centu- 
ricit by its noble owners ; and the RHwt genuitK and valuable 
Kries of early portrait», which had afforded a peculiar gratifi- 
cation to the virtuono and antiquary, were, by the conSngrn- 
tion of a few hours uu September '21tl)» 1793, reduced to a 
ruin and ashes. — Datiaway's W. Smtex, vol. i. p. 2iGy in 
trhtch are views of Cowdray tu it& original and present slate. 
Thornburif. Ltiand describes Thornbury much at large, 
//in. vol. vii. io\. 75. Upon the site of an ancient castle* 
built by the Audleys and Stafford^, tfae moat unfortunate of 
that ill-starred race, Bdward the butt Duke of Buckingham, 
wtun after hin jiosiiession of it, designed to erect a castellated 
palace, of |H-cultnr sumptuostty aiKl architectural beauty. 
Thow in the survey taken in 1583, which are styled the 
Sew Ituildingit were begun in UJll, as wc Icari^ from the in> 
scription uponlabi'ls upon the greiil unfinished gateway. An 
octangular comer tower, flanking the southern front, is still 
perfect, but open to the air. The western unfinished front 
extends 207 feet, containing parts, to the first stor}*, of four 
largo and two small towers. A more conifiU-tc example of 
the plan and artangemeut incidental to the first style of 
the Tudor architecture is not how to Iw seen ; particularly iu 
the bay windows of tlte great Apartments and the chimneys of 
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moulded linck, excepting which bst nieiitionod, the whole is 
of frw-stonc. It i« griiphicull^ descnbcd in t/ysoHs' Olou- 
eesUnhirt Jitchwgi, liritton* Xrchitett. Ant. and with more 
accuracy and science by A. Pugia^ Examples of Gothic 
Architecturcy 1832, 4to. 

Grimstftorpe was more remarltfthle for mctent than for 
architecture. The great hall was nrnnmented with thp 6r«t 
GoWlin tapestry hrooght into England, by Chart«s Brandon 
Duke of SuD'ulk, and was part of the dower of his wife tbe 
Queen Dowaj^iT of France. About that time the east, west* 
and north fronts were erected, which have embattled turrets 
at the angles. The south front was rebuilt from a plan of 
Sir John Vanhrugh for the first Duke of Aniaister. 

Hampion Court, after it had been chiefly built by Car- 
dinal Wulscy, and ctitoi^ed with the hall and other aport- 
mmt^ by Henry VIII. onnsislcd of no lens than five spadous 
qundrangles. These were reduced to three : and upon the 
wt# of ihoKe taken down, was erected the " Fountain Court," 
by King WilMnm HE, in which are th« state apartoieots. 
Sir Christopher Wren was the architect. The garden front 
has an air of grandeur from its great length and height, 
which lofics mucli of ilM effect, from the perpetual perforation 
of windows. 

lioraeheath. Thift mansion wai taken down in 1 665, by 
Willi.im ]x>rd Allinglon, when a moat splendid ninndrm was 
built, at the cxpen!« of 70,i)00/., likewise taken down in 
1777, and sold for its materials. 

Toddiiiglnii. The large?;t private house in Bnglaml waii 
built here bv Paulinus le Peyvre, who was steward of the 
household to Henry 111, at an enormous cost in that day, 
which ie described by M> Pan». Sir Thomas Cheyncy and 
his successors built another before 1580, where Queen Elisa- 
beth wa.1 received, now dilapidated. It occupied four sides 
nf a quadrangle, with a turret at each comer. North and 
south fronts 210 feet in tengtb. Taken down in 174fi. 

The Vine. Rebuilt and moderniited. 
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Wamffd. Orijjitiflllv erwited by R. I^«I Hicli, and prvat- 
ly enlarged by R. DuHley Eai"' of Irfiic^ster. Kt.-butlt by 
iMtd 1'ylncy. Sold fur uiateri«U, 18^. 

Chofintit. Part slamiiiiK, but dilupidattd. 

Hi/l Kail. Begun in lu4^ ; since completed ; and altered 
by Bubsequ«nt potnesson. 

Heeer Castie exhibits interesting and venerable retnaini. 
The quodriuigle and hall are perfect, and are io the early 
Tudor style of building. 

iiasiitg lloute. The aie^ and blockade of this grand 
mansjon, the outwco'ks of which extviidetl over fourteen acm> 
wa« one of the most eventful facts which occurred during the 
civil war. The ruins are particularly interestinf; to the anti- 
quarian visitant. The plan nearly resembled that of RagUn, 
with which it was coatemporar)*, and its fate similar. 

WattoH Wood Ualt ( Herts). The original manor-lioiMe 
was erected by Sir Philip Buteler. It was a nublu quadran- 
gular building of brick, with u gateway Jlanked bv iw» 
rouad towers, and a gallery of remarkable length. Burned 
down in 1772. 

Latfer Harneif. Built by Sir Henry Maruey. The gaii-- 
way and front arc much neglected, but not in ruins. These 
castellated mansions were ugually constructed with chequn*- 
4m1 compartments of flint, or with lines, diagonallv placed, of 
dark-oolouretl gbued bricks. The muUions of the windows 
arc columns, with Capitols imperfectly copied from the Corin- 
thian. 

Ilad^on Ilatt, Derby^itv. Founded by Sir R. Vcmou 
1453, and completed by Sir John Manners, in the high 
Elixabcthan style. 

" The gallery is 110 feet long and seventeen wide, occu- 
pying tbe south aide of the principal court. The woinsuotiiig 
ia enriched with Connthiitn pilasters, supporting arcbe«, be> 
tween which are »Iiield» of the arms and quarterings uf Ver> 
non and Manners. The tnvw is ornamented with boars* 
headu (the cre«t of Vernon), roses, and ihistleti, in pbuter 
The great bedchamber, Httcd up at the same time, hasad«<cp 
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cornice, with boars'* lieads nnd peacocks, with a rude ba»- 
relicf of Oqjheus clianning the beusts, over the Bre-placc." — 
Lytoni' Magna Britatmia^ Derbyshire. 

Many of the rooms ore lined with ancicat arras, uf must 
grotesque figures, or simple forest work, which represented 
trL>es bparin^ iHWlsund inutlues. This uhtest kind of tapestry 
was called " Verdnys,'" from the prevalence of green colour, 
and when they admitted subjecU, they were representations 
of forest sports. 

E^n tt)i \na\t oIB paurtrntturr 
^^ ®f t)orilmiii, ^ntuttttf, ant) hounOid 

^^ finll tiaru Hirt dl (uU o( tDounSil. 

C'Aavcrr'c Dreme, 
Tliis kind of tapestry waa called ** Parke work" — figures 
and landscape, and wa» of woollen only. In the progress of 
luxury — in Cardinal Wolaey's sumptuous apartments, the 
gorgeous materials were of cloth of gold and silver. See 
Tarioufi invontories. 



[KJ page S¥i. — A bay, in architectural acceptation, ia a 
quadrangular space, over which a pair of diagonal riln 
extend, which rest upon four angles. The &ame term is 
abn uwd for the horiEontal sjmce comprised between two 
principal beams. A bay-window, in oooimon acceptation, 
means simply a projecting window between two buttresses, 
and which is frequently placed at the end of u building. 
The use to which bay>windows were applied in great halls, 
during the fifteenth and the next century, appears from a 
MS. in the College of Armt, relating to a feaat given in the 
hall of Richmond palace. " Against that his Grace had 
■uppcd, the hall was addressed and goodlie bescenc, and a 
rich cupboard set thereupon in a bay-window of nine or ten 
'Stages and haunces of hight, funiissod and fullfilletl with 
golde, sylvor, and parceic gill-'' Bay-windows were g(*nerally 
composed of five partu of an octagon; but of a half circle 
between two angles, at Thornbury and Windsor. 
Chaucer, in his descriptirc poem of the " Assemblie of 

2c 
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Laiiies," gives u« an iilra, not generally received, of the 
ncmminodatioti and comfort in the domestic architecture of 
his own age. 

C^e t^tmbtts antt pfirltr« of a ioilt, {in sucetsmm) 

IZlitti blip toinbotors, goablit Ad man bt |]}aug;1)t ; 

9i for b/inn<ing unti ottjcrtuiilc Uif|)ort(. 

t^t ^nWtiiti rijjbt tori piDrouaftt, 

C|)at faul { toot, tr pt iorrc ttjihtt brougtllf 

9itt tolic ^dti ^ellt tijtraf. in tfitrp toiSt 

$t tnauDi It t^iukf a bnp paraliiH. 

Ckaucsb. 

[F] poffc 34fl- — ()f the introduction of the Dianufacture of 
tape«try in tLis kingdom, wc linve satisfactory evidence. It 
was certainly previous to the year lii4-t, when there woa a 
writ issued (17 Edw.Tertii, m. 41)^" De inquirendo de 
mysterd Tapiciorum Loodua." Henry VIII. gaven patent 
to John Mustian to tie hisarras-maker; and in the samai 
reign, a private gentleman, named Sheldon, cDtabli;.hed jU^ 
Barche&ton, in VVarv^ickbhire, a manufactory in which sonie 
small pieces were made, consisting of maps of counties^ some 
of which arc still prcscrrcd — WalpaWs Atirtdotes^ vol. H. 
p. 49- c<ht. Dallaumy. In die i^me work i^ a full account 
of the matmfactory at Mortlake, of 8ir F. Crane, conducted 
by F. Cleyne, in the reigns and tmder the especial patrotu^ 
of Kings Juuies and Charles 1. But there are documents to 
prove that necdlc-work, ond even tapestry, wss practised by 
the females of almost every nobleman's houae, and likewise 
in those of the next lower rani, a* the Iwuseliold books and 
wills afford sufficient instances, — Teilatntuta Vettista^ Sievlat, 
— EUis'a Orig. Lttters, vol ii. p. 15 n. Upon the Conti- 
nent, it is well known tliat both RalTiielle and Oiulio IComano 
were most CTitensivrly engaged in pointing cartoona, to be 
wrought in tapestry: and tliat the princes of Europe were 
most ambitious of such splendid decoration of their atate 
apartments, and were magnificent in their remuneration of 
these artists. The enumeration of the taposlrics procured 
by Francitt I. for his palaces, by Felibit-iij (tuni. ii. p. 190. 
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l'2mo. 172.5,) would i-xceeil bvlief, both with respect to tjUKi- 
lity artl value, were Dot that author of good authority. To 
give some idea of the quantity, he sajs, that the atory of 
Psyche, by Raflaelle, conaibted of twenty-six pieces and one 
huiidrc-d and six yardit. A voltime would not suffice to collect 
all the d(.>taiU concerning tapestry of equal excellence, in (lie 
palaws of difiV-TciU princes and hijjh ecclesiastics. 

The first Gobelin tapestry was brought into England by 
Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk, to ornament the noble 
maosioci which he built at Rrini!>thorp in Lincolnshire. It 
was a part of the dower of Ids royal bride, Mary Queen of 
France, the younger sister of Henry VIII. This Bplendid 
appendage soon excited a similar taste in that sovereign and 
his favourite, Cardinal Wolsey. Our admiration is cxciu-d 
both in puiut of quantity and fine quality. Their bcveral 
palaces, according to the accurate inventories jircservcd in 
the British Muiwum, were furnished in a profusiwi scarcely 
crvvlible, both as. to the number iind the eo«t of the pieces, 
in multifnriouR gubjo«lg, wrought with tulk and ihreatk of 
gold and silver. In the fabrication of such gorgeous piece*, 
the mosl aistly niatcriaU were umxI, as from the wardrobe ac- 
counts both of the King and the Cardinal is sufHcicntly appa- 
rent. MSS. Ilarl. Uril. .Win. No. 1419. Survey of the Ward. 
roAe,1547. — In the palaet* of Hampton Court, probably placetl 
there by Wol*ey, were eighty-three complete suits. /«tff«- 
lor^ of Cardiiiat ^yoh€tf'$ Uoutehuid Stujf' at iork Flace 
atid Hampton Court, MSS. Hart. No. fi09.— Lord Orford 
aays, that at the sale of the efiects of Charles I. the suites 
above-mentioned were purcliai<ed for Oliver Cromwell. ** One 
set of hangings relating lo the ^tory of Abratuim, in eight 
|>arts, at Uatnpton Court, was valued in the inventory at 
iftifiiV, ; am! another in ten part*, the history of Juliu* C«sar 
wa.s appraised at 501!)/." Tlic velvet U-dehaoibcr at Cowdray, 
fitted up for the reception of Queen Klizabeth in 1^91, and 
in which she lay during the week she spent tJicre, was hung 
with tapestry taken from some of RaffaelleV cartoons. Dc- 
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It 19 curio»& tu reltcct, that of ivurk», the compoocnt |Mr1« 

BQil worliiiiuiiitJiip uf which wen: !k> exlreniely nuinptuuuH, 
any complete vestige will be now found to bo pn'M.Tv«I in 
detachtK] parts or fragments only, in the houKCii of the doI»- 
Hty, either <hi account of the decay of the tnutcricd, or the 
entire change of fashion. 

[OJ page.S5^.~IIcwa!iarchitect toUenry Vlll.at the end uf 
bit reign, uhen his palaces were finislied, to thai hv eould not 
hare been extensively employed. lo Rifmers I'aderu, t. xv. 
p. 34, there in a grant of a pennon to John of Padiia for hi* 
servicer and inventionH in architecture and music, dated 1S44; 
and Mr. Walpole says, ( A tu-cdotet of Paint itigt vol. i. p. 216.) 
that he was styled in another document " Dcvizor of his 
Majesty's Buildings.'" M'hat his real nanie was. — bow edu- 
cated, — and what were his wnrks previously to his arrival in 
Kngland, no research has hitherto discovered, with any satis- 
faction. That he was coDtinucd in his appointnienl.s during 
the next reigiii is certain. The pension was two stiillinga 
a-day, which, now so small, was, when granted, by no means 
an inconsiderable sum, and, besides other eniolumenis, was 
given merely tu retain liim in the euurl as a servant of the 
king. 



[H) page 355.— The earliest publication in England rdaU 
ing to practical architeeture, appears to have been ** The 
Brst aod diicfc groundsof Architecture ummI in all the ancient 
and famous monymeuts, with a farther and more ample di^ 
course uppun the sauiv Ihuii ha« hitherto been set forthe by 
any other. By John Shutc, paynter and arthilccte. Printed 
by John Marebe- fol. 1563." IVaipote mcntionii this work 
(last edition), and adds that the author was M-ut in 1560 to 
study in It.ily, hy John Dudley Duke of Northumberfamd, 
with the intention, probably, of employing him, on hi» rctuin, 
U)x>n 9on>e magniBccnt palace. 

In llie Cabata is a letter from Lord Burleigh, tbcii en- 
gaged in erecting the sumptuous [udace called by his name, 
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to lus ngcDt at Paris. " TIk book 1 most desired is m«d« by 
tbe same author, and ia entitled, ' Novels institutions per 
bicn bustiT ct a putils frais, par Philibtrt de Lormey'' Pari.% 
1576." A proof that tlie great statcioiian was studying tbc 
subject. In the Dietarie of Health, by Andrew Horde, 
printed in 15i2, arc rules for planning and building a Doblo- 
Duui's house, which be supposes to be quadrangular. 

Of Koinan architecture, the earliest treatise which appear- 
ed in England, is ** A tracts fxintaitiingc the artcs of curious 
pnintinge, carvinge, and buildings, written first in Italian, by 
John i*aui Lomatias, painter uf Milan, and Englished by 
Richard liaydock, Student of Physic, of Newe College, 
Oxford, fol. 1598." 

AVe have a sufTicient proof that several English fttudenla 
in iij(.-hiti.t'tun.' of this period visited Italy for acquirement 
of knowlnlge and practice in the new sygtem, and that 
they bad bwonie sufficiently versed in tbe Italian language 
to publish iranstations from it: 5Aw/€, ag above mentionixl, 
and Robtri Adams, >' Uhuldinc's account of tlie defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, from Italian into Latin, 4(o. 15(19:'^ and 
liaydock's translation of Lomazzo. In the next reign (1611) 
we have " The first lKx>k of Architecture made by SehaMiun 
Serly (Serlio), entreating of geometrie, &c. by littberl Veake; 
translated out of Italian into Dutch, and out of Dutch into 
Engli^h.*^ It is a unall folio, black letter, with wc<ud.cuts. 

But a f.ingular curiosity has been brought to light, which 
was lately in the custody of Mr. Colnaghi, sen. (Priniseller.) 
It ia a aeries of views and perspectives of the City of I^ndon, 
its ancient buildings, with St. Paul's Cathedral, the Tower, 
&c. u|>un the north-west shore, fur a considcrublu extent. 
Others are taken from tbe roof of tbc Mint (formerly Suffolk 
House) in Southwark, overlooking that side of tbe river. Of 
the royal paloceN at We«t minster, St. James, Plaisance at 
Greenwich, Hampton Court, and Oatlaiida; there are distinct 
elevations and ports, in many delincatioiu of each. It is of 
the largest imperial folio Mze, several of the views being bo 
long aa to rcijuire tu be folded. They were certainly taken 
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from the spots meniioned, which are represenlcd with scru- 
pulous uccurucy, and i^iw a true idea uf I^ndoii in 155fl. 
The arlu.t'» iiamc atlisi-d is Antonio Van Wynkkgaru, 
and the drawings are Clicked with a pen, heightened with 
bluu. 

[IJ page 356. — John Shltb did not confine his ti 
tion« to architectural nuhjects. In 1563 he puhlitihed ** Two 
ver}' notable Cummenlarii^», the one of the original of tl 
Turkcs, and the other of the warres of George Scandcrtx^,' 
iraoAlated from the Italian. 8vu. h. l^ 



[K] page 356.— The fnlio MS. of plans and architectui 
delinvfltionB, were the private uietnuraiida uf John Thorpe. 
How thev came into the possession of the late Kari of "VVar- 
widc is not known. At the &alc of his brother the Hod. 
Charles GrcvUle, tjiey were purchaised bif Sir John Soanc, 
by whose lihcralitv an ui)rc»t rained [K-rnuBaiiHi of inspecttoo 
was given to the present author, of which he availed him- 
self in hie edition of WalpoWs Anecdotet, to which the reader 
is referred. Vol. i. mpphnieut, p. 32fl. 

Tlicrc arc forty-one plans and elevations, aomc of them 
witli nnmes »petihed in ink, and others of the itnnie hand in 
pencil ; but sufficient to aiwertain almcitt all. Those Diostri 
known or wortliy remark are enumerated, including those 
whioh hi- built entirely, adileti lo, oraltereii. Buckhurjt; 
Coplhall, Essex ; Burleigh ; Holland House ; Wimblcdcm ; 
Two Cuiiria at Autlley Kiid ; Ani[)thill ; and Holdcnby. 



^^^^^^^^^^TUD^^^CnT^CT^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 


^^^^ft page ^H 


^^ PALATIAL HOUSES OF THE NOBILITY, ^^| 


M 


I IN TlIK RKiaNS OF EL1ZABRTII AND JAMES- 


^H 




1 


ManiK. 


Date. 


County. 


Pounder. ArdtitMt. 


Prw.Staut. 


■ 


Burlfligli 


1377 


N.,rtb- 


W. Lord Bur- 


3. Thwp 


Perfect. 










amu. 


lexKli 






^^^^H 




S 


Kcnilworth 


1475 ; Wat- 


K- E«rl of Ui- 


— 


auiu. 


^^^^H 










wicK 


c#»tcr 






^^^^H 




3 


lluncdon 






H. Ld. Hunftdon 


— 


Taken 


^H 




t 


Stoke Pogeis 


lAftO 




Earl of Hun- 

tinifdon 
Sir N. Hftcan 




Do. 


^H 




5 


GorKn.mhni'y 


US.; 


HrrU 





rio. 


^^^^1 




G 


Buffkbimt 


1560;Sunicx 


Lord Tr*iui«rcr 


— 


Do. 


^^^^1 












lluckhiirBt 






^^^^B 




7 


Knowle 


Ift7!) 


Kpnt 


The Bflmc. 


— 


PerfMl. 


^^^^1 




S 


Bsting-houne 


1560 


Hants 


Mnwj- of Wm- 
rhceter 


— 


DestMir*d. 


^H 




9 


CaUed^ 


1380 


Cam- 

bridir. 


Lord Xortli 


— 


TakM 

down. 


^H 




10 


Waa«tcn(! 


I37G Eweii 


P^arl of Lei raster 





Do. 


^^^^H 




11 


Wimbledon 


15148 Siin'pj' 


Sir T. V.tttA. 






^^^^1 




19 


PenaliunEt 


■ .liU K(3nt 


Sir H-Sj-dney 
It. Enrt of 9ali«- 

bury 
Sir J. Tacking' 


. — 


IVrfcct. 


^^^^H 




IS 


Hntiield 


lAll 


Herts 


— 


Do. 


^^^^H 




1« 


WMtmod 


ijoo 


H'OT- 





Do. 


^^^^H 










MHt. 


ton 






^^^^^1 




\& 


Dnrdwick 


1507 


Derby 


Cuutiteat of 
Derby 


— 


K 11 inn. 


^^^^^^^H 




16 


Audley Inn 


1010 


Kwex 


KariofSuffuIk 


^ 


I'nrtly 
jwrfert. 


^H 




17 


HoliUnby 


1580 


North- 
Minii. 


Sir Christopher 
H Alton 


— 


Destroyed. 


^H 




IS 


Orterley* 


1577 


Middx. 


Sir T. Gre«ham 


— 


lUbuilL 


^^^1 




It mftj be worth inquiry at how remote a period manrioni. 


H 


which were not military, but simply for donie«t)c reiddcncc, ^^^H 


were ooramon in England. The tnoBt ancient and singular ^^^H 


inelancc of a magnificent private house, was that (previously ^^^| 


* A curiam ont^rdotc relating to Ostcrlcy u given bj FuJttr. in lii* ^^^H 


Woftliiei if Mtddinrr. " Ijiiccn KlUnb^th, wlicn viiiling Otlwley, ob- J^^^f 


•erved to tliat mapiilicpnt inerchunt, lliut the coiirt IimiI Itrtlvr b«en ^^^^| 


^^^divided liy n w,ill. He collected bo many artificen, tbat hefora the ^^^H 


^^^FQueeo bud urt*«ii the ti<>k1 tnorniii);. ■ wnll wna Actually «r«ct«d." ^^^^| 


W Tbeae mansions lire not @numerat«d excluBivelf, but at imii|ilyine ^^^H 


f 


1 


n«nl infonTiAtinn. ^^^^H 
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nicntiooed) built by I*auUiie le Peyvre, a favourite of Henry 
iheTliird, at Toildtngtun, in Bedfordshire, the very aite of 
which cannot now he ascertained. 

Matthew Paris describes it minutely, p. iKl. ** Adeo, 
palatio, capelhi, tlialamia et aliis domibus lapiddx et pluniUn 
awipcrtis, pomcriis et vivtiriis commiinicavit, ut intucntjbuB 
adinirationcm parturient- Opcrarii namquc pluhbus annis 
edificiurum auorum, quahlwl ficptimaniiL, cenlum soUdus, et 
pluTcs X niarcas recipisse aaserunlur." This was a very rare 
and magni6cenl spedmen of dompstic arehitccture, when cas- 
tles were so frequent and necessary. — At Little Billing, 
Nortliamptonsliire, and Appleton, Berkshire, arc large houses 
nearly as ancient. 



LM] page 362.— DIMENSIONS OF HALLS OP 
THE TUDOR ARCIUTECTURK. 



Richmond Palace, . . 
New Hall, Essex, . . . 
C^mt Church, Oxford, . 

Hampton Court Palace, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Longleat, Wltt^, . . . 
SioQ House, Middlesex, . 



t- n. 11. 

100 40 — feeL 

96 50 40 

114 40 m 

lOR 40 45 

100 40 50 

6i 31} Ai 

66 31 3« 



[N] page 36a— DIMENSION OF OALLEIUES. 

L. a. u. 
Richmond Palace . . f. 300 above an open gallery of the 

same length. 
Haddon Hall, Derbyshire, 110 17 17 feci. 

Harlaxton, Lincolnshire, 100 14 11 

Hurdwick. Derbyshire, 170 26 — 

ThfobaldH 123 21 — 

Longlcat, 160 — — 

Parham, Sussex, . . . 158 — — 

Audley Inn. .... 236 34 22 

Hatfield, 1C2 19 16 
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Numerous instances both of halls and galleries iiiighc be 
adduced, but tbe«e are 8u6Bciciit to prove their magnitude io 
the lower age. 

[O] page 3G4. — See Walpole's Anecdotes^ vol. ii. p. 4, last 

edition. 



[P"] page 3G5. — These inscriptions are composed of letten 
enclosed vtthin the balustrade, as if within liDe», so large as 
to be visible from the ground, being thorough-lighted. 

1. At WoUaion Hall. " En has Fkancisci VViM-OticH- 
BjGI «"des rara arte extnictas, M'illoughbieis relictas — iucIk)- 
atjel5H0— 1508." 

2. At Cattle Athby. "Nisi Dominus lediBcaverit domum 
in ranum laboraverunt qui sdiGcant earn." 

3. At Ilardmck Hail, Dcrbjr, the letters E. S. for EUwi- 
beth Countess of Shrewiihur^. 

4. The letter* H. N. were originally tn the balustrade of 
what is now called Northumberland House, when first built 
by Henry Howard Earl of Northampton. Both these last- 
mentioned were frequently repeated- 

IQ] page 366. — Of the imposing grandeur of an approach 
produced by terracoi connected by broad or double flights of 
steps, with hatuslrades, we have no finer example than Sir 
Edward Cecil's palace at VVimblcdoD, in Surrey, when it was 
entire, as appears from a rare print by Winstonley, whicb 
hm been copied in Li/tons' Eavirom, vol. i. p. /»24. 

A few- extracts from the Parliamentary Survej, in 1649* 

I may communicate some idea of its great extent. 

I ** The scite of this manor-house being placed on the side 

■lipp of a rising growitde, readers it to stand of that height, 
that betwixt the ha.<iis of the brick wall of the lower court 
and the hall-docw of the Niyd manor-house, there are five 
lereral ascents consisting of threescore and ten stepps, which 
are distinguished in a very graceful manner. The platforms 

, were composed of Flanders brick, and the stepps of freestone 

i 2c5 
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very well wrmiglu. On the gToural floor wa« a room called 
ttie slone gallery, 108 foot loug, pjllarcti and Arched with gny 
marble." The hall i>-as curiously fitted up. '* The ceiling 
■was of fret or parfjt-work, ia the very middle whereof waa 
fixed one welUwroiight landiikip, and round the same, in con- 
venient distances, M'ven other pictures in frameft aa urnamcots 
to the whole roonie ; the floor vtm of black aud white oiarble." 



[H] page 367. — It is no more than justice to pRrticuIarise 
their several publicntions, and to recommeDd them to every 
tnic lover of the GotliicU style. None will more Batiufactorily 
promote an acquaintance with subjects of which we should 
be unwilling to be ignorant, but unable, from circumiitanccai, 
personally to inspect. 

Twelve Penpecttve Viev>$o/the Cathedral of Canterbury ^ 
by Charles Wild, fol. 1807 : the satne, of York, 1809 : of 
Uchjield, 1813: and of Chester, 1813. These are etchings, 
shaded and coloured. 

In folio, of B larger aiz«, and with highly-finished en- 
gravings, Itltutrations of the Cathedral Church of iaNCoin, 
1819: the same of Worcester, 1823. 

Specimeitt of Gothiek, (edited by £. I.Wilison,) by Augw. 
tus Pugin, Architect, *to. 

ExampUi oj' Gothirk Architecture, selected from vuioas 
Golhick edifices in Kngland. 

Pugin and Le tieux^a Specimens of the Architectural A nt^ 
qultiet of Normaudy, 4ta. 1828. 

Putin's Golhick Ornamrnis,- from various buildings Jn 
England 6c I-'ranw, lirawn on stone by J. D.Harding, 1831, 4to. 

Pugini Ornamental GabteSf selected from ancient Kuim* 
pics in Kn^lond, 4to. IKSl. 

Gothiek Examples, a t<emnd Series 1B31, 4to. Two Parti 
only published at his death, 1832. (CuKtles only.) 

Kxemptart of Tudor Arehiteeturty with illustrative details 
from AiKient EdificH, by 7". i'. //unf. Architect, 4to. 183a 

Tteelve Etched OutHnesfrom Architectural .Hketchet made in 
Belgium^ GermaNy,and Franctt hy CharltsWUdttxn.ioX. 1833. 



TCDOB ARCHITKCTURE. 

[S] pa^370. — Etchings of superior merit snd piirttiresque 

effect liarebeen published of the uld hiiiiM.>?< in Cht^ster, by Cuilt, 

and of those in Bristol, by Skeltoii. The latter were taken 

from drawings by O'Neal, a very clever decensed arliw, who 

inas patronised during several years n;ddcncc in Bristol, by 

G. W. Drai ben ridge, Esq. luy highly -esteemed friend. He 

is well known fur his singular liberality lu artiMs, and haa 

[collected graphic illuBtrations of bis native city, to the amount 

of fifteen hundi-ed separate drawings. He has thus preserved 

'^ibe memory of numerous Klizubcthaii IvouKes, and other 

more ancient buildings, the very site of which would now be 

mugbt for in vain. 

So numerous, and in many instances »o excellent, arc the 
engraved specimens now before the public, not only of the 
elementary parts or merobers of Gothick arcliitecture, but of 
elevations, perspective interiors and section), that I have 
declined to iuHert any cmbellishmctit whatsoever. 

Many of those published are referred to in the course of 

inquiries. 

My K^ view has. been to compile a treatise, In which us^ 
fulnesA to the student or amateur, and acquirement by a 
moderate expenge, should be the characteristics- 
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Couf{h, and cry hem ! if anybody come — 

A niysterv — a mystery ! 

Othelio. 

I APPROACH this investigation with much 
diffidence, confining it entirely to historical 
facts : and it would have given me satisfaction 
if I had gained more than to be referred to a 
modern work of high estimation.* The mys- 
teries of the masonic oracle are there darkly 
shadowed forth, and hid from my comprehen- 
sion. A very superficial view is given of the 
history which was the sole object of my re- 
search. A justly-esteemed modern authorf has 
sensibly observed — " that the curious subject 
of Fhke-Masomiv has unfortunately been 

* Preston's liluitrations of Free Masonry, (Oliver's vdiL) 
In this work, which condescends to comparatively modern 
history, umition is made of certain Free Masons who have 
conducted celebrated buildings — instances by no means 
confirmed by chronological fact*). 

f liatiam on the MiiUUe Aget, vol. iii. p. 435 note, 8vo. 
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treated of only by panegyrists or calumniators, 
both equally mendacious. I do not wish to 
pry into the mysteries of the craft, but it would 
be interesting to know more of their history 
during the period in which they were literally 

ABCHITECTS." 

Concerning the extremely remote origin of 
these fraternities, I shall waive any inquiry, by 
excluding legendary tradition, or conjecture 
formed upon it, confining my research to evi- 
dence alone, which will be succinctly given. 

That the sumptuous temples in which An- 
cient Greece abounded, were the works of 
architects in combination with a fraternity of 
masons, (Kotvumei,) no reasonable doubt can be en- 
tertained.* Tliat with the Romans, such frater- 
nities, (Collegia,) including the (Fabri) work- 
men who were employed in any kind of con- 
struction, were subject to the laws of Numa 
Pompilius, is an apjwrent fact. Need the mo- 
dem Freemasons require a better authenti- 
cated antiquity, and not prefer a Roman origin 
to the mystified traditions of Jachin and 6oaz?f 

* To roeotion the more celebrated architecl?, with their 
kiKinm vorktt : — to Ctnuphon and Mctagcncx the temple of 
Dinna, at Ephe»u!i, is ascribe : Khfccu!) nf Samofi, buill the 
teniplf uf Juno in that island, and Ictinus and CaUicratw 
(Iiat iif the Parthenon at Athens. This may be a sufficient 
•election from many otlwrs of scarcely an inferior famt-. 

+ Jachin and llaxz were columns of a composed metal, 
in the fSriit lemptc of Jeruaalcm, the architect nf which wa^ 
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To particularise even a few of the architects 
during the progress of the Rumaii empire, and 
the stupendous edifices which were designed 
and completed by them, is beyond the scope of 
this attempt. 

The first, notice that occurs of an associated 
body of artificers, Romans, wlio had established 
themselves in Britain, is a votive inscription, 
in which the College of Masons dedicate a tem- 
ple to Neptune and Minerva, and the safety of 
the family o£ Claudius Ctesar.* It was disco- 
vered at Chichester in 1795, in a fragmented 
state, and having been pieced together, is now 
preserved at Goodwood, near that city, the seat 
of the Duke of Richmond. Pliny, the author 



Hiram. The troaslntton of Jakin is ''Jimi," and uf Boar, 
*' in Us strength," so denominated by Solomon. See Kings, 
c TiL ». 15 ; and Jertmiah^ c. xv. repcdt<r<I hi the xviii"", 
Tbese columnfi, exrlufirely of their capitals were eighteen 
cubits \u^\\ and twelve in girth, and, like those non- tvvn tu 
Egyptian temples, cxtrt-tncly unsyniinctrical. Hikjim iii- 
ventcd, or ralhvr a(i<»ptcd, the capital with the lily. The 
CorinlhiaTi acmthus leas not invcnlnl, hut altered by CaJli- 
ntachuH, who devised the variation only from the lily of 
Hiram. — (itihh's Finn PyramidUf 8va. 

* Sec History of Wettern Sasta, toI. i. p. 3, 4to. 1U15. 
** The learned antiquary, Roger Gale, who has printi-H a me- 
moir conctrrning this inscribed stone in the Phihiupkical 
Transactions, has decided, from internal evideoce, that it is 
the earliett memorial of the Komann hitherto discovered ia 
..ad; part of Great Britain." It is therefore llie first proof of 
anoeiated artificers establinhed in this country. 

3. x> 
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of the wclUkiiown epistles, when pro-consul of 
Asia Minor, in one which he addressed to the 
Emperor Trajan, informs him of a most destruc- 
tive fire at Nicomedia, and requests hint to 
establish a Cm. i.v.c, 1 1: m !*'a h rok u m for the 
rebuihling of tlit* city.* 

The title of Arciiitkctis Acgustokum was 
borne by Q. Cissonius, during the reigns of 
Severus and M. Antoninus.f 

Previously to the foundation ofConstintino- 
ple, " the magistrates of the most distant pro- 
vinces were directed, by a royal edict, to institute 
schools, to appoint professors, and by the hopes 
of rewards and privileges to engage in the 
study and practice of architecture, a sufficient 
number of ingenious youths, who had received 
a liberal education."^ A similar mandate was 

* Ptinii Epiatofte, cum atmotatiombus (ietaeri, lib. x. 
Episi. xlii. fivo. Plinius Thajano Imp, *' Tu IXHiitne 
d(>apicc, 1111 inslituciidtim [luto^. Collegium Falironim, diin- 
taxat Iwminuro cu (150) i ego Attcndam dc quis nisi Fabbe 
redpiatur, neve jure cuucesso, in atiud uiaittr. Nee erit diffi- 
cile custudirc tarti paurns," Thi-cnijN.-n»r rrfu»es, aiid aUegm 
as a reason — .*' sed moniiiiorimus provinciain isUiu) et pncci- 
pue eos civitati'8, ab ejtumodifaetiombus esse vexalat.'* Th* 
jealousy cotertained by all arbitrary governments against 
confralemities, who«c coDMiltatioiis arc held under the fcal 
of iinjMiuetralilc secrecy, or the [lenally annexed to the breadi 
of it, was enrly displayed by Trajan, who reject* the propo> 
ul, under tlie apprehensian of perpetual danger. 

-f A iiepuleliral JDscription found nt Naples. — Grattri, 
p. 5B7, insc. 4. 

J Gibbon't Rvman Empire, vol. lii. p. 19, Kvo. 
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issued by the Emperor Theodosius .• Such were 
the apparent origin of a scientific institution 
among tlie Romans ; but as tlie foregoing re- 
marks are merely preliminary, or incidental, I 
ha.'Sten to the Gothick field, from whence a 
view may present itself, not only of masonic 
establishments, but of many eminent master- 
masons whose names and works have been 
obscurely noticed, or without chronological 
classification. In giving this series, the lead- 
ing purpose of inquiry will be, to ascertain 
those who were employed in our own country. 

There is a certain document wliich proves, 
that in the eighth century, Charlemagne had 
invited artificers-]- from every country of Eu- 
rope in which they were established, to ei-cct 
his magnificent church at Aix la ChapcUe. His 
ffira may lie therefore fixed upon as that least 
liable to contradiction or doubt, as that of the 
best authority of such a body on the Continent, 

After the Norman conquest, the prelates 
Lanfranc and Cundulph J brought over to Eng- 
land not only the style of architecture which 
was peculiar to their own native province, but 
the artificers themselves. These had been 



* Codex Tkcodotiantis, 1. xiii. tit. 4. leg. 1. Procopim de 
Edifldia. D' AgmtourC* Ilhtory of Architecture, imp. fol. 

"t " Brevi ab eu fabricate, ex uninibiis Cifnuarinit regiaat> 
hu%, magitlria et opijicibut advocalis.'" — St. Gaul Legend. 
I i. c. 33. : See pp. 33 and 31. 

2 d2 
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chiefly employed in building the two great 
churches at Caen, and that likewise of vast 
dimensions, attached to the Abbey of Bee* 
Gundulph was no less eminent for his military 
architecture, and his designs were executed by 
the i^anic hands. 

The first inastcr-mason whose works are ex- 
tant in I-lngland, and his name authenticated, 
is William of Sens,t who was assisted and suc- 
ceeded by William the Englishman in the com- 
pletion of the choir of Cauterburj' cathedral, 
in the year 1 179, as already noticed. 

At the commencement of the next century, 
we may consider the fraternity to have been 
consolidated in this kingdom, as it had been for 
some years previously both in Germany and 
France. Beside the abbey church of West- 
minster, there were not a few sumptuous and 
extensive ecclesiastical structures, which, at 

• P. 27*. 

•f ** Willelmutt StfiioiieiiMH in ligno et lapide artifex subti- 
lissiraus, ad lapidcs formiuidos, tonicmnta valde ingcnioK, 
fonnns quoquc ad lapides formandos, his qui ctitivuK-ruit 
sculploribuft, trailidit.** — Cftron. Gervasti^ X. Script. (Tcrvftte 
is tile most ancient of the iiionlcish nriters who \m» gtvMi in 
account strictly architectural. In others, there is a frequent 
ob^urity ill (he expreasioiia aiid ttrrnis used, and a substilu- 
lioii of one for the other in their description of any grvl 
buUdiug. \Vc must not, however, allow ttic claim of the 
msBons of Colore atMl Slra»l>iirgh to supcrscdv the Firodl 
and Italian f^rublishmeatH, vriih respect to more than priority. 
They are enumerated in pp. 87 aiid 115. 
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that time, were making a contemporary pro- 
gress.* Authors maintain distinct opinions as 
to the priority of the German schools, from 
whence it is contended that the master- masons, 
with their confreres^ or operatives, have emi- 
grated into France and Italy, f Certain it is, 

* Sec tlic architectural scale of catlieclrala, p. 218 to 244^ 
from which it i« evidont ihnt llie fuunder* were vn^vr to em- 
ploy these iK^k'niitic men upon their arrival in Kngland in A 
Aufficicnt' number. The only p^rsonii connected with the 
building of Saliflhiir)' and Westminster were LUas de Ber- 
h am and R<>bertusC(emcntariu'*. LtUind. itin. vol.iii. p.60.— 
Berhani in supposed to have repaired King John^s palace a( 
Westminster. A writ was lilcewise directed, " Magixtro 
Johanni do Gloucester, cmnitcrio «uo, et cuslodibus opera- 
lionum de West minster." Fitz Otho Aurifex, a German, was 
likewise eniployol, not as aw urclutcct but as a carver.— 
iValpole's Anecdotes, last edition. 

f There were two groal colleges in Germany, one at 
Cologne and the other at SiraRbtirgh. (iraHdidiery in his 
manual roLtting tothc last-mcntionctl cathedral, attributes the 
origin of that ma^wnry to the erection of that celebrated edi* 
fice by Irwin von Htcinlwch. in the thirteenth century. All 
tbe(Teniian lodges, when established, considered Strasburghas 
their common parent, and their original statutes are preiierv- 
ed there. The celebrated Hammer of Vienna asserts ihem 
to be contemporary with the Knights Tcmplara. — " I defy 
all the masons of England, France, Germany, or Scotland — 
eren those who have attained to the highest degrees in the 
SDcieiv, to prove as much, in spile of Hiram and the temple 
of Solomon, and in spite of Phaleg and the tower of Babel. 
The cathedrals of Vienna, Cologne, and Lanshut, were all 
(tf tbem being built at the some lime. I believe that the 
tower of Stra.sbiirgh is a more sensible and certain monument 
of the origin of the society, llian the braeen columns of 
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that several architects were employed in both 
those countries, and perhaps before their own 
countrymen, both in point of time and prefer- 
ence.* The style denominated " The Teutonic^ 
or Ger7na?i," was the invention of this bold 
and very highly scientific order of architecture 

Jachin and Boaz.'" 'I'bift cliivatrous cliallongc is given by an 
aoonynutus author, in a k-ltcf nfiixeil ti> Grandidier's Essais 
sur la Cathedrale de Slrast/urghy 1783, 8po. Not with stand- 
itifi; that this period is so peremptorily- fixed as to tlie coofrk- 
tcmiticN, it in certain tlial indiviHual German architects were 
(■uiplt)}'t.-d iu otlicr couiiirics — us ^utnudia ( TedacoJ at Pisa; 
Idipo, or Jacopo, at Arezzo, 1340; and John and Simon of 
Cologne, who built the cathedral uf BurgiM iu Spain. The 
French strtmuously contest the claim of the Germans, nor do 
I 6nd the record of any of thetr orchi teetB who wen- employ ed 
in France or Kii^Und, cxcupttng Enguerand, or Ingclramme, 
the mnatcr-niason of the cathedral of Koiten, 1244, and of 
the aecond abbey of Bee, in Normandy. '* The vaults uf 
many very large churches are only from nine to ten inches 
thick; and the outer «'alls, though more than &ixty fc«t 
high, are frec|uently but two feet thick." MvUer. — A more 
complete proof of their consummate ^kill and proficiency 
need not be given. Previously to the conimcncctncnt of 
Wostmiiister Abbey, Henry III. is taid to have hod cotisul- 
tations with many master-masomi —** convocati sunt artifice* 
t'ranti ct AiigJi.^ 'f. WaUingham, X. Script. — Upun the intro- 
duction of ihcfic artificers, the building of the foUowing cathe- 
drals wasgoingonalmost simultaneously : Wells, 121:2-1230; 
Salisbury, 1220 ; Worcester, 1218—1230 ; Peterborough fa- 
^ade. 1233-1246; Lichfield, 12;«; Durham, 1230; Kly,1236; 
Lincoln, 1940; York, 1227. Many of the largest and moat 
sumptuous buildings atKl abbey churches were likcwiae ocnif 
tenipurary- Vot such worka a great number of these fraterai- 
licti were indispensable. * Dibditit Tour, v. iiL StruibHrgh. 
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wliicb may be referred tu those chosen and 
selected aitists, who have shown thcmsjelvcs, in 
repeated instances, great mathematicians, and 
perfectly experienced in mechanics ; and who, 
on assured principles of science, executed some 
of the boldest and most astonishing works 
which were ever erected by man. 

It has been observed by a celebrated modern 
architect, that " the incorporation of masons, 
in the thirteenth century, may have finally 
brought the jwinted arch to that consistency 
and perfection to which it had not then 
attained."* 

Two princi]ml colleges were formed, at Stras- 
burgh and at Cologne, by the master-masons 
of those stupendous cathedrals, who at that 
period assumed, and were allowetl, a jurisdic- 
tion over all inferior societies, wherever they 
exercised their craft. In these conventions 
regulations were forme<l, which were religiously 
preserved under the strong sanction of good 
faith and secrecy. They were i)rol>abIy very 
numerou.sly attended, at least by master-ma- 
sons; and as all communications relative to 
their artf were delivered orally, the subordinate 

• Arehaohgiot fo\. xxiii. essay by R. Smirke^ 
+ Bisltop l.ucy, for buiMinjj his calhnlral in 1202, insti- 
tuted a confnitcniity of workmen to ciidurc for five yews. 
JWi/tfer'j History of Wiiuhesttr, vol. ii. p. 14. 4lo. — An a 
r*ct Mliidi hn« lint bi'cn questioned, (lie lint cuiiipU-ic fxam- 
plr of ihe fiotbick style in England U He Luvv'i addition to 
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associates had only the experience which the 
practice afforded them of applying the prin- 
ciples thus detailed. A difficulty occurs, if it 
be considered that none hut oral instruction 
was given even to the master-masons, how to 
account for plans and working-drawings which 
have been preserved in the archives of so many 
of the foreign cathedrals. We know the cause 
of their destruction in England. 

It has been asserted, that in the early part of 
the thirteenth centurj', ** The Colleges of 

Winchester catheilr«l in 1202. It has Ix-cn ix-iuarkod by 
W&iltitigton in his Essay — "That from the fint rise of 
Golhick in the twelfth, to its coniplL'tion in the fiftecDth cen- 
tury, ihe improvements aiv owiog to the munificence of the 
Churvh, and the vast abilities of the free niasontt, in the Mid- 
dle Ages. These scientific persons have great claim to our 
admiratimi, from (he richness and fertility of their inventive 
powers. By them the eastern style was transplanted into ihe 
west ; and under theui, it was so much allured and amplified, 
tliat it asAiimed an entirely new appearance." Did they 
accompany the Croisaders, and learn the Arab architcctun: 
for the pur[x>sc of adopting it u|)on iheir return ? " The&e 
immense works produced a host of artificers, out of whom, in 
imitation of the confraternities, whirh for various pui 
had existed from ancient tiniet^, companies vvrv formed, 
academies, school!), and Ivodies were established. An oath of 
secrecy wiu administered to the noviciatc»: a veil of mystery 
jiervndcd their meetings, which, in an age when mnny were 
ignorant, conferred importance. Such institutions, in tlie in- 
fancy of science, were singularly beneficial. By their efibrta 
new liglits were elicited, and valnable discoveries extensively 
diffused." — Guntt on Gothick Architecture, p. CO. Maratori, 
I>i»c 75. 
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Masoks," in every country of Europe where 
they had assembled themselves, received the 
blessing of the Holy See, under an injunction 
of dedicating their skill to the erection of 
ecclesiastical buildings; and that certain im- 
munities were conceded to them, such as fonn- 
ing themselves into small and migratory socie- 
ties, under the government of a MAsrtR of the 
craft, with the privilege of taking apprentices, 
who, after a due initiation, became frek and 
ACCEPTED MASONS.* But it is ccftain that 
such a papal rescript or document has been 
industriously sought for in the Vatican library, 
and without success. If this indulgence took 
place in the first half of the thirteenth century, 
as it is said to have done, there were three 
popes before 1S50. 

Some writers on the subject have claimed 
for these fraternities a close connexion with the 
Kniglits Tem|)lars, from the similarity which 
is presumed to have subsisted with respect to 
both, of their mysterious rites of initiation. 
Be that as it may, it is allowed that they came 
into England nearly at one and the same time. 
Nor is there decided proof of their alliance, 
but a great resemblance in their mysterious 

• IVr*«'i Varentalia, Archaohgta^ toI. jt. IJjO; vol ix. 
tlO — 136. Shak»peart has an accurate idea of a maMer- 
mason : " t'hief architect and phtter^ i. e. the lajrer oi a 
foucxlation. 
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pretensions. Exclusion was imperatively or- 
dained by both, as the sure guardian of mys- 
tery. They adopted the anathema of Eleusis, 
"Procui f profui este pn)phani / " 

Yet, in wuidour, we may allow the assertion, 
that these secret meetings of the master-masons, 
within any |)articular district, did not foster 
|>olitical objects, but were, in fact, confined to 
consultations with each other, which mainly 
tended to the communication of science, and of 
improvement in their art. An evident result 
was seen in the general uniformity of their 
designs in architecture, with respect both to 
plan and ornament, yet not without deviations. 

We may conclude that the craft or mystery 
of architects and operative masons was involved 
in secrecy, by which a knowledge of their prac- 
tice was carefully excluded from the actjuire- 
ment of all who were not enrolled in their 
fraternity. Still it was absolutely necessary 
that when they engaged in contracts with 
bishops, or patrons of the great ecclesiastical 
buildings, a specification should be made of 
the component parts, and of the terms by which 
either contracting party should be rendered 
conversant witli them.* A certain nomeucla^ 



* S«e ]Wg(^ 170 to 176. This glossary is cunSDnl to audi 
tirnis «R axv ktxiwn by adiliicirp \trcioir. frran con temporary 
aiitiKirilici! of tltf accvpttitiuii niuI di-liiiiiivi- MniM; in which 
thpy occur. 
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ture was then divulged by the master-masons 
for such a purpose, and became in general ac- 
ceptation in the middle ages. 

After these preliminary obser\'ations, I will 
attempt an investigation of the three leading 
points which I have had in view in this dis- 
course : — I. The various designations of master- 
masons and their associates or operatives, which 
may be authenticated either from their epitaphs 
in the magnificent structures where they had 
sepulture, or from the contracts with their 

patrons and supervisors II. An inquiry into 

the true claims of ccclcsiaiitics, with respect to 
their having been the sole dcsignei's, or archi- 
tects, of cathedrals and their parts, exclusively 
of the master-masons whom they employed, 
and who were required only to execute plans 
already allowed them. — III. Of arcliitects who 
practised in I'lngland, during the middle ages, 
concerning wliom documentary evidence is 
adduced, in a series. 

1. In the course of research, I have observed 
so many memorials of master-ma-sons, with a 
certain variation in the designation of indivi- 
duals in their sepulchral inscriptions, that the 
more remarkable only require to be noticed.* 

♦ Magistrr wa.1 the original terra universally applied to 
an ftTchitevt, and which, in distinction to his small Ivind of 
a&sodutcd niAMtus, wa« continued to the latest period- Maf^is- 
ter Itvinus de SieinbacJi. Maislrc Jean dt- Chcllcs built the 
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Where their effigies are engraven in inlaid 
brass, as in the cathedral at llouen, the corn- 
south porch of Nutre Dame in 1257. Alexander de Bemevul, 
fliuru/n? lies auvres ile mafonrie at llie catliedral of Rouen. 
Depositor operum, Htc-rally, he who lays « foundation or give* 
*. plxD. The Kenerie word v!a» tameHtariut, which, or magttter 
lapidum, was ua«i by the earlieat Italian writers upon arthi- 
lecture. The French have tailleun dt pierres. 1/Angtnii 
observes ihnl "it was not before the eleventli century tliat 
churches in France were built entirely of alone, which the 
historians distinguish as beinji ex ctcmentano lapidc. In the 
epitaph of the ma-ster-miisoii of the abbey of Caen, in Nor- 
mandy, he h styled, "' Gulieimusjacet petrarum summus ia 
arte ."and in Si. Michael's church, at St. Altan'g — "T. Wotvey. 
latumus sftmmm in arte neenon ariniger Ricardi Securutif 
regis Angli/K, oh. 1+30." iMlomus, or Utbotomus, is, lilemlly, 
itone-hevter (lapUtdc), and differs in some degre* from 
cttmentarim : the firet-mcntioned, merely a rough<maMm ; 
the other, who squared and polished the blocks of stui>e»* at 
ashler, for the intcndi-d walls, or who j)re])ared them for 
ornamental earving and statuary, " Qtiitil rntatl." Chaitcer. — - 
Gtrvate says of WilUani of Sens — " furnias quoque ad bpi> 
dcA fomnaodos, his qui convenerant sculploribus tradidit. 
X. Script. In strict alliance with hini was the " UAGI»rRa 
UAJiPKNritARIUS et depoMtor nperum quoad artem carpen- 
irarti." The iinmease and most mentifically constructed 
roofs of timber-frame, in the fourteenth centurv parlicularlv, 
werv the work« of their hands. Such an artisan was called 
by Cicero, *^faber lignarius.'" Tlicrc were ptill more perfect 
discriminations, which have been applied by Chaucer: — 

fflijoul Ijim Itfu I)r no maton ffcrmentafimj 

0)at coiini Horn Uimir ^tit/x^orj itt qutrrour, flatomuf) 

fit iiiui tljtm to ntAhc a tour*. 

Uontaunt oftkf Raag. 

In contracts we observe plastrarius (plasterer): parictor 
(pargclor) &c- temp. £dw. I. 
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pass, square, and tablet describing a ground 
plan, are usually added : at Gloucester, with a 
square only, supported by a projecting figure 
sculptured: at Worcester, in a bas-relief, al- 
ready mentioned. It was a natural wish, that 
their bones should rest under the stui)endous 
roofs which they themselves liad raised. 

It would be inconsistent both with tlie limits 
and pvirpose of this essay, to enumerate the 
various contracts, which may be still examined ; 
an instance or two may suffice.* 

II. It is an inquiry, not without its diffi- 
culty, but which may be yet attended with a 
satisfactory result, — whether a perfect discri- 
mination can be made between the control- 
lers of the works and the master-masons ? 



• In Rimer's l-'iatcra, StotOt and Dugdate, they occur at 
length. Richard deStowp, in 1306, masler-maRan of Ijncoln 
cathcnlral, contracted to do the plain work by measure, and 
the fine carved work and JinagL-s by the d.iy. Rot. Vat. 
3 Edw. Tertii.— Walter de Weston for St- Stephen's chapel, 
Westminster. Rvt. Pat. 26 Hco. VI. p. 2. m. 35. —To John 
Smythe, warden of the masons, and Robert Whi-lt-Iev, war- 
den of the carpenters, for King's College, Cambridge. The 
following in a proof of the estiniation and rank which a 
mastor-mason or architect held in society during the middle 
ages. The abbot of St. Edmundsbury (13 Hen. VI. 1439.) 
contracts with John Wood, masuun, for the repairs and resto- 
ration of the great bell tower " in all mannere of thingc* that 
\anf^ to Free niasouury — Borde for himselfe, as a fjenlilman, 
and his servaunt as a yoman, and therto, two robys, one for 
himself after a gcntilmsnys livery. Wages of masons lhr«« 
shillings a man weekly in winter, and 3 ^liiltings 4 pence in 
summer." — Archaolagia, vol. xxiii. p. 331. 
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Although the number of those who have 
been styled architects will be considerably re- 
duced by ranking as such only the ma^istri 
aviijimntfis and the latomiy yet that claim may be 
authenticated by comparing the seyeral desig- 
nations by which patrons and contributors only 
are distinguishedtruni others, who might pos- 
sibly have given the original designs.* 

• This question appears to find its solulJon ID on inscrip- 
tion in llie Campo Santo at Pisa : — '* Operario, (muitter at 
the vorks,) Orlando SardelU; Johnnnc, magistro adi^eaaie," 
The controller was mt-rcly an auditor of expenses, or an 
executor of some great benefactor, aa at Gloucester: — **TuUii 
rx anere, Subroki- Abbfitc jubcntc.'" Sec p. 17K. 'I'lic com- 
mon working mason -was styled **opifeiT Legend St. Gaul. — 
If the difliTcnt phrasi>s uslhI to dis/iriniinale the prwise Kliare 
which these Riiporiorccclesinslics IiikI, either in the foundation 
of cathcilmls, or the large rebuilding, or additions to them, 
tbeir bearing will be found to rest upon grammatical ctm- 
Btruction. Tbcoc would not have been so widely varied, but 
with a specific meaning. I insert many, merely as a matter 
oif curiudty, being certain tliat they will not derogate from 
the real merit of the niastcr-maBoos : — " fabricavit," " con- 
HtruxiC " wdificavit," " inchoavil," " fere perfecit," •' per- 
fecit," " fecit ledificari," '* a*dificalioncs nova gcnerc fedt," 
"fieri fedt banc fabricam," " inca-pit facere." It would be 
tedious to enumerate all the instances which have occurred, 
in examining monkish chronicles. 

Any catalogue of practical nrchitocts among the ccclcsioft- 
ticB, after a atriet icruliny, will be confined to a very few 
name*, from a deficiency of evidence. Surveyors, ct>ntroU 
lera, or benefarlors, have been improperly identified with the 
actual builders. 

OoNDUi,F, or Gt;NDULPHUS, a monk of the abbey of 
Bee, in Normandy, is the first recorded architect of the 
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We are accustomed to attribute, and justly 
in many known instances, all the arts of design 
to ingenious ecclesiastics of the Middle Ages. 
But this concession must not be exclusively 
made with respect to professional artists. 
Proofs indeed aI>ound, that individuals among 
the higher rank of clergy cultivated and xinder- 
fttood architecture theoretically. We generally 

cathedral and keep of Rochester, and likewifte of the chapel, 
at least, in l\w 'I'owcr of Loiidun ; *' in open camtHtario 
piarimum sclent et ejficax erat."" — Angl. Sac- 1. i. p. 338. 

William Wvkrham, bishoji of Winchester. Bishop 
Lowl&t in his life of that eminent prelate, osciertft that liis 
talents were originally discovered in his knowledge of archi> 
teeture; and that, at a very early period of life, before he 
had dedicated hiuiuclf to the prietilhoud, be was employed in 
desiffninfr the royal works at Windsor and Queenboroufjh. 
In the years 1357 and 59, lie received putcnts, with a compc- 
(cut salary, and with powerH to impress every kind of artificer, 
That this knowledge and ta>ie fur architecture retained their 
slrougcsl influence through his whole life, cannot admit of a 
doubt, and that he was the architect, tn fact, (scitm tt eji' 
auCf) of both his colleges at Oxford and Winton. In tlie 
decline of his life, his work^ in the cathedral uf the last- 
mentioned, were solely entrusted to William Wynford, a 
master-mason of great ability, who had long enjoyed his 
patronage, and whose future services are ootnmanded in the 
Bishop's will. " ^'ulo etiam ct ordino quud dispu^tio et 
ordinatio hiijusmodi novi operis fiant per magistrum Hii/tel~ 
mum V/ynford et a/ittj suj^cieHteSt discretos, et in arte Hid 
appTobatos (evidently meaning frbk masons,) ab execu- 
toribux meis deputandosi ; ac quod DominuK Simon Mem* 
bury (n priest) sit supervisor et solutor dicli opens sit, in 
futurum." — Loielh't Uj't of W^keham, App. xxxv. Here the 
office of the master of the works is distinctly marked out. 

William, 
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see in contemporary chronicles, supplied from 
local registers, the single name of the bishop 
or abbot recorded, under whose patronage the 
master-masons were employed, but who are 
sunk in oblivion in most instances. Although 
most frequently their plans were executed by 
ordinary masons, it cannot be fairly supposed, 
that the erection uf many cathedrals could 

William Rbde, tiisliop of Cliicheiiter, wan a consummate 
geometridaii, and discovered emini-'nt talents in buildings at 
Merton CoUegv, Oxfurd, uf which he wbb a felluw. In 1379 
he beji^n his castle at Amberley in Sussex, in which he was 
employed duriug ten years. lt« construction ix upon a plan 
differing, in material instances, from the system of military 
Architecture and contrivance peculiar to that age. Th« tow«rs 
at the angles were built in the base-^rourt, not projecting 
beyond the sltreen walls. — Dailarca^'s Western SwMi., 
Amberley. 

But the pride of ecclesiastics among practical architecln 
was Alan ub Wal»ingiiam, prior of Kly. IJis great 
work was the louvre tower in the centre of that cathrdral. 
It forms an octagon with as many arches, in which strength 
and elegance are alike f^inspicuous; and the whole abounds 
in curious embellishment carved in bas-relief. Coueuminatc 
altill is shown in tlie construction of the timber-frame rixif : — 
" Suioma ac niirabili mentis ingcnio imagituita.'' Of ihiv 
most beaiitifid effort of his genius and science, the conception 
originated in hiu own mind. He was neither the imitator of, 
nor was he imitated by, any other architect. Completed in 
IdSR. Trinity chapel is another example of his superior 
talent. He was burietl at Kly, and in on ancient chronicle is 
jrtyled, '* Vir venerabitis et arlificiosu^ frater," Hi* constant 
patron, who supplied funds with unexampled munificence, 
was Bishop Hotham. — Jienlham't Ely, passim. Letand'i 
Coiieclanea, 
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have been designed and perfected excepting by 
eminent professors, exclusively devoted to the 
study and practice of their art. 

It may be found necessary to disrobe several 
of the prelates and abbots who have so long 
enjoyed the fame of being the arcliiteet^ of 
their own churches, in pursuit of this evidence. 
The parts taken by these great ecclesiastics 
should be separately considered : — Brst, as con- 
tributors only, or patrons of works ; or, second- 
ly, as haviuj^ designed plans which were com- 
municated to the master-masons for execution 
by them. They were prolKibly not so well 
versed in geometrical science as the master- 
masons, for mathematics formed a part of 
monastic learning in a very limited degree. 

The real obligation of posterity to the found- 
ers of these magnificent edifices, which all who 
are endued with taste or religious feeling will 
not cease to venerate, in those which have been 
preserved to the present day, constitutes their 
true praise. Only let us reflect, u{>on a com- 
parison with the present value of money, what 
an expenditure would he necessary to complete 
even the least considerable of them ! Funds, 
always accumulating, were dedicated solely to 
those purposes, with a perseverance, and to an 
extent, of which we can recognise no other ex- 
ample. It would be invidious to attribute 
the only cause to their superfluous wealth. 

SB 
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But the honour due to the ori<;inal foumlcr 
of these edifices is almost invariably transferred 
to the ecclesiastics under whose patronage they 
rose, rather than to the skill and design of the 
master-niasoT), or professional architect, because 
the only historians were monks. 7^he masons 
rejected history, as their system allowed oral 
tradition only; and it is from their contracts, 
or epitaphs, that we can rescue any individual 
name. That the original plan, or the details 
of it, was often suggested by one of the more 
ingenious of the ecclesiastics, cannot be can- 
didly doubted ; but that in more instances the 
master-mason had the exclusive execution, is 
not less an approved fact. 

In the earliest lera of the masonic establish- 
ment, a geometrical figure, or canon, was adopt- 
ed in all sacred buildings, which had an import 
hid from the vulgar. As it had a decided 
reference to the Christian religion, it might 
have been invented by the Church; but it has 
likewise an equal analogy with other mysteries 
professed by the first societies " of masons." 

This hieroglyphical device was styled resice 
Pificis.* •* It may be traced from the church of 
St. John Lateran, and Old St. Peter's at Rome, 

* Observations on the Vtuea ptuit in thcorchilccturenf ih(? 
MiddleAj^s, and in Gotliick architecture, by T.Kerrich^\.'S\. 
Principal Libmriiii) uf tlu- University of Cainbridgu. — Archtco' 
hgia, vol. XT], p. 392 ; and vol. xix. p. 353. 
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to the church of Bath, one of the latest Gothick 
buildings of any consequence in England. It 
was formed by two equal circles, cutting each 
other iu their centres, and was held in high 
veneration, having be«n invariably adopt«d by 
niaster-masons in all countries. In bas-reliefs, 
wiiich are seen in the most ancient churches, 
over doorways, it usually cii-cum scribes the 
figure of Our Saviour." It was, indeed, a prin- 
ciple which pervaded every building dedicated 
to the Christian religion. But this fact allowed, 
" it has been exclusively attributed to a know- 
ledge of Euclid, and necessarily involves the 
construction of the pointed arch. The early 
architects were certainly not ignorant of Eu- 
clid's works, which had been translated from 
Greek into Latin, by Boethius. Cassiodorus 
had recommended Euclid to Theodoric king 
of the Goths."* 

There is, as it has been judiciously obser\t?d, 
an evident disparity between several of the 
ornamental parts of many cathedrals, which 
will be evident by contrasting the skill of the 
amateur monk with that of the professional 
artist, f 
^H III. Offering to our present view such mas- 
^^ ter-ma.soiis whose more eminent and ascer- 
I tained pretensions may have distinguished them 



* Hawkitu Origin of Oolhick Architecture, 8ro. p. 24*. 
■|- Wild"* llluitration of CatAedrah, ut Bup. 

2 e2 
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from others, whose names have been recog- 
nised ill various documents, I have selected 
the following only. Such of them who have 
been employed in military architecture will be 
noticed with reference to their several works.* 
The master-masons, and their brotherhood, 
could have been scarcely ever void of employ- 
ment, as their labours were not always confined 
to ecclesiastical buildings. They vrere employ- 
ed not only in raising castles, but in inventing 
military stratagems in their formation, and 
making engines of war : such had the peculiar 
name of Ijiffeuiatore^.-f For completing castel- 
lated or grand domestic mansions, they were 
no less in re<|uisition. A very early instance 
occurs in the reign of Henry HI. of Paul le 
Peverer, in his house at Todington, in Bed- 
fordshire, and of the numerous artificers whom 
he had a,ssembled4 

• »ul .inl» !(f rontl)( tbroug!) f)\i 8lftaf)l, 
Co mnhm iip a (oucr ul \}t\gfyl: 
QTijoiigi) it tutrr of no rounUr Ham, 
1!iarougf]t tojtf) iqimt jintt fl(.intJlaitf. {i^Her* nnd wmtmr.) 

CHAL'CKR. 
■f- " Fratri Kobt-rto dc Ulmo, magUtro ingfuialori, ad vadta 
Re^», ix den. per diem," &c. — hH. Garderuba Kdw. Frimi, 
anno 19JW, published hy tlie- Socit'lv of Aiili(|uari«, 1787. 

J P. 383. Matt. Pam' llitt. p. K21, folio. « Opcrarii 
aamque plurimis anois, a^ificiuruin suorum, qu&Ubet lepti- 
niana centum soUdvs, ct plurvs x marcas, receirissc pro sti* 
pcndiis, asscrunlur.'" 
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[ASTER-MASONS FROM THE TWELFTH TO 
THK END OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 



XII. CENTUKY. 

William Anglus, of whom see page 42. 

XIII. CENTURY. 

'Adam de Glapham and Patric de CarlUe, 
** magister ceementariorum et carpentariorum, 
cum septem sociis," employed to build Caernar- 
von Cdst\ti.—LiO. Gm-deroixe 2G Edw. I. 1200. 
lleiiricus de Ellerton, " magister operum." 

1292. 

Michael de Cantuari^ csementarius, St. Ste- 
phanas Chapel, 

XIV. CENTCRV. 

Richard de Stowe was the master-masou of 
Lincoln Cathedral, and Nicholas Walton, ma- 
gister-carpentarius, (roof-mnker,) in 1306. 

Henry Latomus, from 1300 — 1319. Evesham 
Abbey. 

William Boyden, 1308—1326. 

Walter de Weston— /'«(. 4 Edw.Tertii.ISSl. 
St Stephen's, Westminster, and Windsor Castle, 
St, George's Hall. 

William Wynford." Nave of Winchester 
Cathedral. 

• Will of W. Wjkdiam: — Lowtlt'$ Life vf Wykcfum, 
p. 195- 
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Henry Yevcley of London, master-mason ; 
Robert Wasburji, and John Swallow, and W. 
Hall, n^pster-car])entcrs of Westminster and 
Eltham Halls. — Homer's Futfiera. 

Robert de Skillington,* master-mason of the 
hall in Kenilworth Castle, 1393. 



XV. CKNTURY. 

In the computus of payments (in 1429) of the 
cathedral of Canterbury, thenamesdfthemasters, 
wardens, and masons, are all recited — Preston. 
• 'William Horwood. Cliapel of the College of 
Fotheringay. — Contract with Richarri Diike of 
York, 1435.t 

John Wastell, Henry Semerk, master-ma- 
sons of King's College, 1444. 

John Smyth, master-ma.son ; Robert We*. 
terley, master-carpenter for Eton College.— 
Rot. Pat 26 Hen. VI. p. 2. m. 35. 1450. 

* The great adJttiuns made by Jolin of Oauiit to tliat 
Castle were in conneqiienee of a wftrranl from Kieh&rd 11, in 
13i)~, directed to SkiltiiigUpii* to impress twenty worknivn, 
carpenters, &c. — Dttgdale'is Warwickshire. 

f "Covenant by oversight of masters of the same craft. 
To build the nave and aik-», with the sjiire, for £30lt, nod if 
Dot performed duly, he sltalt yclde his hodyo to prieouD, at 
the lord's viW—DugdaUs Mtmoslkon., vol. iii. The waget 
of n free mason at St. George's, Windaor, one shiUing a^dty. 
Grant of annn to Niclioka Cloos, Roger Keys, and Thomas 
his brother, hy King Henry VI. U49, 14.50 (Itrnt/ri^'i /■It- 
cerpta lUUorka, 8vo. p. .')64) : — the above were arcliiiecl* or 
MiperviH>r&, and not master-masons. 
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Edward Seainer, or Semerk, master-mason of 
St. George's C!iapel at M'indsor, 1480 and 1499. 
Wages, one shilJing a-day. 

John Woolrich, master-mason of King's 
College, 1476. 

John Woode, Abbey of St. Edmundsbury. — 
See pttge 41 5, note. 

Roger Keys and John Dniet were super- 
visors of the building of AiI-8ouIs' College. 

A'Wood gives the names of Ilethe, Wrabey, 
and Balle, as maiiter-inasons, L438. 

William Orcheyerde, " master of masonry of 
Magdalene College, Oxford, 1475,"— A' IVuod' a 
Antirpiities ofO^rJonf, p, 310. 

XVI. CENTURY. 

John Cole, master-mason, tower and spire of 
Louth, Lincolnshire, 1.'500 — 1506. Arduvolitfcifh 
vol. X. — lirittoiis Architec. Antiq. vol. iv. 4to. 

Koljert Vertue, works in tlie Tower of Lon- 
don, 1501. 

Henry Smyth, for works in the palace of 
Hichmond, 1505. 

Hector Ashley, at Iluusdou and other pa- 
laces, before 1530. 



Some of my readers may object to this, as a 
meagre catalogue, but I pro^wsed to give no- 
tices only of actual niastms, not of patrons and 
amateurs among the ecclesiastics, and it is 
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tliercfore narrowed to positive evidence, as far 
as I have found it, and, of course, with certain 
omissions. 

In the art of sculpture, at least of carved 
work, not as confined to architectural embel- 
lishment only, but of the human figure, they 
had attained to a high degree of excellence. 
They had few opportunities of displaying ana- 
tomical science ; in bas-reliefs, positively none. 
In statues, being usually enclosed in narrow 
niches, their skill could be chiefly shown in 
draperies or armour ; yet in the heads we may 
often discover great boldness and a freedom of 
execution ; and in the countenances of female 
saints alxsolute and characteristic beauty, more 
especially in that of the Virgin IMary. This is 
most remarkable before the close of the four- 
teenth century* Some of the more ingenious 
among them were cajKible of carving the re- 
cuml»ent sepulchral figures, as large as life. 
These, in numerous coutracts, are denominated 
" marblers." 



The political historj' of the Free Masons in 
England must be the next subject of investi- 
gation ; and no proof has been as yet adduced 

• See Goi/g/i*< Hepn/cAml Monuments: Carters Ancient 
Sculpture y Uc. ami the Attc'tcnl Sfpulcbral MoHNwcnls, by 
till: luk- accurate i'hartes Stolhurti : foliu. 
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from an}' chronicle or history of this country, 
that, as a fraternity or guild, they at any period 
possessed or held by jxitent any exclusive pri- 
vilege whatsoever : all tliat may be collected 
from the records is of a contrary tendency. 

The sUtute of the 24th of Edward 111,1351, 
did not originate in any political jealousy, but 
in punishment of the contumacious masons 
whom he had assembled at Windsor Castle, 
under the direction of William of Wykeham, 
the comjitroUer of the royal works (muiriater 
oprrmnj. They refused the wages, withdrew 
from their engagements, and, at last, openly 
refused to return. The subjoined penalties 
were then enacted.* Nor can we collect from 
the preamble of the second Act, in the reign 
of Henry VI. that any allusion is made to a 
political conspiracy, but merely to enforce the 
restrictions imposed on them by the Statute of 

* Statutes of (he Realm, vol. i. p. 3(77. Translated from 
the French. — " If labourer* and artilieerg absent thenifcelven 
out of tbeir scrvicc<i in another town or country, the party 
shall have suit before ihc juBticeB;" — "and if he docs not 
return after three monitions, and for tlie falsity, he ahalt 
be burned in the forehead with an iron msde and formed 
to the letter .-ff (for fiilae), hut may be respited by the ju». 
itces. No arii6c«r Ktiall lake wages on festival days." It \t 
evident that the free masonit had, at that period, no ext-mp- 
lion from other artificers, nor were endowed with any distinct 
privileges as a fraternity, nor were they funnidable in a \nAi- 
tical |x)int of view. Lowth's Life of Wykeham, p. 17. — Rot. 
PflX.30Kdw. Tenii, 1356. 
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Labourers.* They were bound, as before, U> 
obey the royal mandate, or patent to others, 
when ret^uired, and to take the prcHcribed 
wages. l*reston asserts that they received im- 
munities from ttiat monarch. But, in l^Sd, 
he granted a patent to Richard Duke of York 
to impress masons, who contracted with Wil- 
liam Horwood, as master, to build the chapel 
at Fothcringhay, "who, if the contract be not 
performed properly, shall yield his body to pri- 
son at the lord's will." With due diligence, I 
have searched the Rotuiua Patentium, without 
having discovered any granted to free masons 
by Henry VI, although very frequently given 
to gilds and fraternities, f The penalties 
enacted were probably evaded by the provisio 

• Statutes of the Realm, vol.ii. p. 227, 1425. TnuisUtkm 
from lilt' French : — " Wherean by ih« early combinalioos andi 
confederacies made by iniuion!i in their general atuH-niblies Rnd 
chapters, the good cmiw.' nnd effVwt of the statute of tabouren 
be openly violated and broken, in subversion of the low and 
the great damajre o? tlie Commons, our soTereign lord the 
King has oritninetl, that such ehiipters and congregation ■ 
fihall not l»e held hereafter : and if any such be made, if they 
be couvictcdf shAll be adjudged felont. And that all other 
maiions that ccime to iiuch chapters or congregations f^hnll bo 
punialicd by inipriionroent and fine." They were liable (o 
be adted, and retained by the King's order, whenever be 
designed u palace or an abliey. — Hymer's Fadtra^ voJ. t, 
p. 670. 

•f- See Caiendariam RatnL Palent. in Torri Londinensii 
CtileHdarium Holtii. Vftarlamm, piib)ishi.Hl by nuthurity oTI 
Parliament. 
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made by the raiuster-masons in all groat con- 
tracts the conditions annexed to undue per- 
formance having been always specified ; so that 
these two compulsory acts having lain totally 
dormant, is a mere assumption,* The fixed 
wages, however, were considerably higher than 
those of any other mechanics ; and if we esti- 
mate them by the relative value of money to 
what it now bears, sufficiently liberal .f Even 
as late as Charles the Second's time, the magis- 
trates of AVarwickshire set an assize for tliein 
as for other artimnsX 

If the chapters, or assembling of free masons, 
had been injurious to the state by fomenting 
insurrections, it is scarcely probable that such 
fact would have been totally overlooked, not 
only by the English historians but in the sta- 
tutes. It is iillcged, that by the Act of the 
fifth of Elizabeth (1562) they were exonerated 

* Preston tillcgos thnt thc«c penalties were never inBicted. 
Whether infiiclcd, or not, it is too lalt- to inquire with any 
degrve of proof. In Henry the Sixth's will, rcspccliiiu the 
college of Kton, he restricts the foJlion of extreme ornami-nt 
in inaM>nry, ** layinge apart too rurious workes of eiitaUe, 
and busy mouldingc-"" — Jioyat and S'oblc With. 

f According to Adam Smith, wages arc fifteen times 
increased since the eleventh century. 

( Kates of wages, l()R4i at the Quarter Sessions held at 
Warwick, 1684. — Frkh mason, Is. -Jd. witlioul board, 5d. 
with : penalty for taking above this rate, iwcnty-one days' 
imprisonment. What lu'comes, then, of the exemptions dis 
clarvd by the fifth of ElixuWth ?'~Arc/>aofogia, vol. xi. p. 208. 
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from all penalties, which is recited as the opi- 
nion of a very celebrated sage of the law.* 

When it is said that the Act of Henry VI. 
was passed at the instigation of Henry Cardi- 
nal Beaufort, and that the Bishops Wykehani, 
Waynflete, and Chicheley, were grand-masters, 
I must be allowed to prefer evidence to conjec- 
ture, but none has been adduced. It admits of 
a doubt, whetlier it were then considered as 
authorized by ecclesiastical constitutions, that 
its most eminent members could have presided 
as grand masters, and have been associated witli 
the mysterious brotherhood ; or that they could 
have been so, without the prescribed initiation? 
If authentic documents were ever in the archives 
of the fraternity, a modern imjuirer wuuUI seek 
for them in vain. But if the mysteries of the 
brotherhood are considered to be sacred, why 
is their true history concealed ? — or given, as 
by Preston and his predecessors, without citing 
any other than obscure authority ? Ware, in 
his Essay in the Archacologia, says that Nicho- 
las Stone destroyed many valuable papers be- 
longing to the society of free masons : and 
he adds — " Perhaps his master, Inigo Jones, 
thought that the new mode, though dependent 
on taste, was independent on science ; and, like 

* Coke's lattitutes, 5 Elix. }SG-2. The^ were cx«nipU^ 
by implicittion only, for (liev uri- nut iiaimHi. an a body oorpo- 
ratff, nor, indeed, under any 8]iecitk' dmonnnatkyn. 
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the Califc Omar, that what was agreeable to 
the new fSith was useless and that what was 
not ought to be destroyed." 

An ini{>ortant subject of these observations 
is the examination of several treatises which 
have appeared in print, one of whieh is taken 
from a most curious and early MS. said to have 
been in the handwriting of King Henry VI, but 
nowhere extant. A copy taken by Leland, and 
preserved among his papers, is said to be in the 
Bodleian Library. This has l>een recopied, and 
was first published at Francfort, in Germany, 
in 1748. There is scarcely a work on Free- 
masonry in which it has not been reprinted. 
We are apt to attach an imaginary value to 
MSS. which have been destroyed, as we are 
precluded from making a collation of the copy 
with the original. From an inspection of 
Henry the Sixth's royal signature, and a letter 
in the British Museum, it may admit of some 
doubt whether that was an autograph MS. 
which Leland copied ; for in that age few men 
of high rank could write at all legibly, that 
being the work of regular scribes. This sin- 
gular treatise is entitled — 

* Cnla^nt ihatitiont ia$x^ Suntftorrr* lo tl)t tamt, amrtnu 
HDjIt tl)e fSlf tftnv of iilaconrjit, tDriUimii ,bjp t^c ^antt of Xt^ngt 



* Lives of Letand, Hearne and tVoW, 8to. 1772. Appen- 
dix, N't), vii. with Notes by John Locke. It is at least sin- 
gular, that after a Kcarcli through the ** Catalof^s" of the 
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)lFtnr|tt tf)c «irli)c et tijt iiaiuc, mil (nftljftillg (opptH b^ mi' 
3oI)nn HtplAnUr, "Sntifiumaf, bn »mm«tnlit of Kit ftig;l)n(tf^' 



MSS. of Ldand and Uodley in the Bodleian Library, no such 
MS. is mentioned. 8«e Caiaiogus MSS. Librorum, Oxod. 
fol. 1697. The copy sent to Locke was from anotluT collec- 
tioit. It was reprii)te<I in England in tbeGiMitleuiiin*& Mlgt- 
xfaie, 1163, from the Francfurt edition. 

This short treatit« is accompanied by tlic ammAdvcraoDi 
of that acute and rclcbratcd philoMipher. Rnd tOircwdly de- 
scantt-d on. The apologists, Prt-ston nud oiTicri, liavc uuerl- 
ed that he was aAerwards admitted a brother, aiid, of cource, 
altered Iiis opinion ; but this circumstance is nowhere alluded 
to, cither in hin works or letters. 

" * Wbut dothc tin: mosoDB concelc and hydc ? The arte of 
fyndinj* out new artSi and that for her owoe proffyttc and pr«K.* 
1 think that, in this particular, they shew too nuieh regard for 
their own inxriely, and to«> little for the rest of mankind." L. 

*' * The arte of keeping secrettos, that soe that the wrorlde 
mayeth nothinge concele from them." What kind of an art 
this is, 1 can by no means imagine. But, cvrlninly, such an 
art the maiuinti must have, for though, as &ome people suppose, 
they have no secret nt all, ev«i tli.it must be n secret which, 
being discovered, rrould expose them lu the bighei^L ridicule, 
and therefore it requires the utmost caution to conceal iL* S*. 

" Other concealed arte are, * the arte of Chaunges (Iriim- 
mutalion of melaU) : tlie wey of wynning the fscultye of 
Abrac' Here I am utterly in the dark." L. — Abbac, (we, 
the tmtHitiaied-, art candidly informed by Preston,) which 
had puiizlcd whole centuries ax a verbal signal, and no lets 
than the profound I<ockr, is merely an abbreviation uf AuRA- 
OADASRA, of cabalistic notoriety, ospeciulty when written upon 
a paper and worn round the neck, as an infallible charm 
against the ague. 

" *Tbe univcrsol lingoge of ma^onnes.'* If it be true, I 
guess it must be something like the language of the ancimt 
pantomimes among the Konians/' It- 

•KingHcnrj- VHI. 
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There is proof that the mind of the imbecile 
monarch was, in early life, directed to the dis- 
covery of " hidden things." He was a dupe to 
the possibility of the philosopher's stone, (as 
his wiser predecessor, Edward III, liad been 
before,*) and gavy a patent to llic alchemists, 
having stimmoued them to di-sphiy their art 
Ijefore him.-f No wonder that lie shcmld enter- 
tain a similar ciiriosity to learn the secrets of 
the craft* and it is more than prolmhle that this 
examinati(m of tliem tooL place before him in 
council. 1+45. 

It commences with a question — " What mote 
it be ?". — Antswer .- " Yt bcith the skyllc of na- 
ture; the understandingc of the myghtc that 
ys herynne, and its sondrye werkynges, sonder- 
lyche, the skill of reckotinynges; of wayghtes 
andmelynges; and the true manere of fa^on- 
ynge all thingcs for mannys use, headlie, dwell- 
ings and buildynges of all kindes^ and all odther 
tbynges that make goode to maiine." J Farther 

• Hot Pat. 1329, 2 Edw. Tcrtii.— F(^^?f^<^, vol. ir. p. 38+. 
" JohaDoi Goble, quod piKisit per ortcm philoeophiae metalla 
imperfecta in aunim sive argt-ntum transulHttuitiari'" 

f Rot. Pat. 23 Hea. Scxti. "To John Itous and W. 
D&lby to make gold or silver, and to luring their instnimenlft 
before him. — AthmoWs Thealriim Chemicum.^ 

% " What artci huve the Mo^onncs U-chcddc nioiikyndc?" 
The artrs Agriculturo, Architeclura, Astroiioinia, Geometria, 
NumerM, Musica, Puosie, Kyniistryc. Govenitnente, and 
Rejigioune." Locke ob.'ierve)^ thai what appears most odd 
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extracts are unnecessary, as the whole is pulv 
lished, and may be readily examined by the 
more curious reader. 

The first publications dealt principally in 
tradition : Jachin und Boaz, and the original 
lodge as established at York* in Saxon times. 
Of those which are more modern, t^vo are en- 
titled to notice. Preston's Illustrations are 
held in high estimation. As the history only 
is important to the present inquiry, it must be 
observed, that no recital is made of the penal- 
ties of either statute above-quoted; and that 
in the chapter assigned to an examination of 
Locke*s notes upon Leland's transcript, such 
opinions as impugn the high credit of masonry 
are omitted. It offers an elaborate vindication 
of the system of Free masonry upon its general 



iji, that ihfy reckon religion finiong the arts. — *' Peter Gowert 
Orccian joumeyedde yn evcrichc londe whereas the Venetians 
had pUuntcdde Mavtinrye.*" CouUl Jt be Huxpcctcd that 
Pt-ler Gower was Pythagoras, and the Venetians PhenicJansf 
• The ingwiious Dr. Plot, in his History of Slafforth/drr, 
(chap, ^'iii■ p. Ill 6,) indulges himself in (uime san-ostic obser- 
vations, which are indignantly repelk-d by I'rcston. Tfce 
lir&t gi:t)cral chapter of free masons in England is said to have 
been convened at York by Edwyn sun of King Atln-Utao, in 
924, This, as it might well be, is ridiculed by Dr. Plot a> 
Iwing nn hi&turical blunder. AtheUtati succeeded his father, 
Kdward the Elder, in 924. He had no eon, £dwyn waa hts^ 
brothi-r, and in that same year conspired against him, and 
vas deprived of life by his order. — TurNer's AnglfhSaxon 
llitlor^t vol. ii. p. d07. 
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principles and analugies, with few and imper- 
fect references to genuine history : the first 
compulsory act of Edward III. is not even 
alluded to. 

In the Eneyclopff^dia Britanniea^ vol. xii. 4to, 
Images G39 to (>(>9 are occupied by "An Essay on 
Free Masonry." which is an apologetical digest 
of all that has been written by previous authors, 
but with a dereliction of several of the more 
popular traditions. Of this i-ssay the main ob- 
ject is a vindication of Freemasonry from the 
charge urged against it by Bariiel and Robi- 
son. However it may have applied to lodges 
on the Continent, it will be reailily allowed 
that those in the British empire were honour- 
ably free fronj those imputations. The inves- 
tigation is elaborate. The last-mentioned au- 
thor speaks of the original connexion, by ana- 
logy at least, with the mysteries of Eleusis ; the 
Esscnes ; of the school of masonry established 
at Crotona in Magna Gra^oia by Pythagoras ; 
and lastly, the intimate alliance which subsist- 
ed between the Knights Templars* and the 
Free Masons, with a profusion of useless and 
inapplicable learning. I hazard this opinion, 



* It is a conjecture RiipportiMl hj riear dcdticlion from 
I'onlemporary history, that the bands of masons who followed 
the later Crui^AiJers weri' patrotiiKeJ by tlieiii on LJicJr return 
to Kngland ; and that the mode) of the Hot^ Sppulcbrr at 
Jerusalem was brouf^lit by [hem into this country, and ap- 

2 p 
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under favour, as bein^ merely a common reader. 
No mention is made by this iiujuin^r of the 
Jewish origin, nor of the establishment, in tliis 
country, before the twelfth century. Both the 
lodge held by Edwyn at York, and tlie penal 
statute of Edward III, are totally omitted. 
The MSS. of Bode and Mouncer (German au- 
thors) arc quoted as authorities. 

A passage in the Leland MS. seems to 
authorise a conjecture, that the denomination 
of Free-masons in England was merely a ver- 
nacular corruption (by no means unusual) of 
the Frerks-ma^ons established in France. 
** Secretes such as do bynde the Freres more 
strongliche togeddre by the profytte and 
comraoditye comynge to the confrerie ther- 
fromme." 

But I am not borne out by their appellations 
or titles on the Continent.* Yet how un- 
founded is the name frect when assumed by 
our countrymen, who never enjoyed ftere either 
privilege or exemption. 

Botli Jones and Wren were grand masters 



plied lo the Ilound churches. Nor did the cartles built by 
Kdward I. Li-ar a lot» Di-ar uualo^- to tliv military structUKs 
of the great Solodin. The civeted towers called iiuuchtoo- 
Utiona, from an Arab term, then so uuiv^rsall; Rdopird, bnvc 
certainly an Oriental orlgin. 

• Frev-Mmirerpn, German. Lib4?ri Muratori, Italian. 
Fratres I>il>eral(«, Homan. Franc-mayons, Vrtneh. Fratres 
Architcctuiiici, Modern In3<rip4ioii. 
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of the Engli<ili lodges ; and it may Ix; observed, 
that no buildings can shew a further departure 
from the genuine Gothick of any jieriod than 
the chapel of Lincoln's Inn, the towers of West- 
minster, and the Campanile, Christchurch, Ox- 
ford. The science and practice of the Gothick 
school were entirely abandoned, altliough in a 
professed imitation. 

In conclusion of this attempt, which I have 
been induced to undertake with diffidence, and 
the sole view of discovering historical truth, 
I disavow any inclination to scrutinize myste- 
ries, concerning which I should l>e an unau- 
thorized inquirer. But, in acknowledging with 
sincere praise, what is conspicuously apparent 
to all, it must be said, that during the last cen- 
tury the Freemasons of this kingdom have emi- 
nently distinguished themselves by their sound 
loyalty and their widely-extended and useful 
l)€nevolence. 

And so — an eminent brother of the crail 
will say, after their ^xitron King Henry VI. — 



" i^ C?nB{(— anJi malifS no Sign V 
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AbBBV and Ci^THBDBAL CHURCHBS. 

St. Alban's, 24. Norwicli, 31. 

Dcverlcy, 40. St. Vau\\ 39. 

Canterliury, 27. 32. Peierljorougb, 32. 

CB&de Rising, 38. Rochester, SB. 

Durham, 24. Ruoisey, 31. 

St. Edmundsbiiry, 23. Southwell, Notts, 22. 

Ely. 25. 32. 49. 51. Tewkesbury, 36. 

St. Kridcswidc, Oxford, 26. 40. Walthaiii,EM«c,22. ,31,32 
Lincoln, 32. -W. Westminster, 29. 

Llanihouy, 39. Winchester, 26. 

Mabnsbury, 32. York, 49. 55. 

Abbbys, first foundations of, 35. 

Airbttft, buildings in, couhI to Cathedrals, 168. — Of Read- 
ing, 256.— OfGlastonhurv, 256. 
Abbty (iatea, cniinienited, 6C and note* 
jBra ok Kdward lit, 50. 
Hbnbv VI. ]39. 
Hbnrv VII. 149. 
llENHy Vlll. 333, 
Klizabkth, 355— ^59- 
Saxon, specimens of, 23—26. 
Anclo-Saxu.v, 29 and note. 
Aojulo-Saxon and Norman, 31. Opinions eor- 
ceming, and specimens of, 30—34, and 34—40. 
Analysis of Cathedral, Conventual, and Parochial Churchei 
in Kngland, 195. 
WeJitern Fronts, 195. 
Cloisters, 196. 
Crypt-i, 197. 
Porches, 198, 
Chapter-houncj*, 198. 
Shrinea and Altar^Skrecns, 200. 
Stalls. 201. 

Niches and carved figures, 203. 
Baptismal Fonl&, 204- 
SacelU, ur Oratorice, 206. 
Galilee*, 208. 



INDEX. 

A luit^m oT Cathcdra\ CItiirclics, Sec. cuniinnetl. 
Kaslorn and Transept fronts, 208. 
Westrm Towers, 208. 
Central Towerw, 209. 

Octangular terminations of the cast end, SIO. 
SiipeTsiructures, 210. 
Flying Arches, 210. 
ANTifjUARIER, SociSTY OP, tlieir {lubUvatiuas, IGO. 
Arch, Early English or Lancet, 45—48. 
AHUiilTRfTS, RcclesiaHtical, the more eminent — William uf 
StUR and William Anglu*. i2. William of {?oventry, 43 ; 
of Wykeham. 50. Alan dp \V'id.iingham, 51. 
Arthitecit, contracts with, 1611, 169 note. 
Architect Hrem Italy .^nd Sicily, 71,80 ; in France, (10 — iMl ; 
in Germany and the Low Countries, HU— 104'; in Sj»ain 
and Portugal, 104 — 110. As confine*! to ( 'atlicdrals — 
coinparijton of the mo»t perfect in France and Kngland, 157. 
Arclnleeturt, Lower Grecian, IG. Arabi>-Tt:dcsco mixture 
with, 16- Arabesqtic, Moori&h, or Saracenic, 17, 18- 
105, lOB. 
Arrss, iincient, account of, 380. 

Authors quoted — Cicognara, Hcyui:, Moller, Frid "null' 
Archilellura Gottica," 2, 3. 5. 11. 

Tiarhitan towers, 306. 

Basilicte, lioman, imitated by the first CliriKtiaiia, 12. lo- 

stanci's ai Rome, 12, 13. 
BatliUtiy :iOf>»utc; at Paris, 305; at Uriiitol, 305. 
Bath Church, the last Gothick, 15a 
Bay-windows, 305. 
Benedictine Alibeys, eighteen founded by the Saxon ktDg»; 

the six principu noticed, 29 and note 
Bknthaim's remarks on the sjicdiic difference between Saxon 

and Norman, 30. 
BiAliupa 'Wykeham, Wainflete, Quivi), Ketle, and Beckingtoo, 

arehitectB and natrons of architecture, 60 — 53. Caiuinal 

iieauj'vri and Bishfip /vit, 1fi3. 
Bishops, caBtk-!i fuuitded by, 321. 
Brau^ Sir Itegina/d, 161. 
BritlpTs, ancient, 332. 
liririoi i'athfdral, singular vaulting of the aisles, 58 ami note. 
Burgundy, Philip Duke of, his palnces and style of orthiteo- 

turc, 342. 
Byzantine tiyle, 13. 73 and note. 



CaHferlmry, Gitm askV account of the Catliedral of, 42. 
Capitals, Corimhiau, upon round Norman piUars at Can- 
terbury, Notre Dame at Paris, &c. 84. 
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^^H 


Alnwick, 273. S03. 


Famhain, 321. 


^^^H 


AmbtTley, 272. 292. 321. 


F'nunlingiiam, 273. 


^^^1 


Arundel, 1-U3. 272. 284. 


Gisborough, 273. 


^^^H 


302. 328. 


Goodridi, 273. 


^^^H 


Ashby-de-ia-Zouch, 307. 


(JuUdford, 272. 281. 


^^^H 


Auckland, BiUiop's, 321. 


Harlech, 272. 


^^^H 


323. 


HarwardcD, 273. 


^^^H 


Bamborough, 372. 281. 
Banbury. 322. 


Hastings. 31H. 


^^^H 


HcdiuKhain, 272. 281. 


^^^1 


Baslille, Paris, 305. 


HerHtniunccaux, 273. 337. 


^^^^1 


Beautnari», 272. 287. 


Hilton, 273. 


1^^^^^^^ 


Helvoir, 325. 


Huntingdon, 319. 


'^^^^^H 


Berkeley, ^73- 281.299 


Kenilworth, 273. 302. 311. 


^^^^^1 


Bodjam, 273, 303. 


Lancaster, 310. 


^^^H 


Bolton, 2!)7. 3iJ5. 


Laiince&ton, 272. 321. 


^^^H 


Brauiictpi'lli, 273. 325. 


Leedes. 272. 303. 


^^^H 


Briatoi, 29J.306. 3d9. 


Li neolii, 272.319. 


^^^H 


Brouxbaui, 277. 
Burgh, 272. 


Loiidoii.Tower of.272.318. 


^^^H 


Lipdlow, 272. 281.302. 


■ ^^^H 


Uurton, 272. 


J.ulwortb, 272. 


^^^H 


Bury Ponieroy, 273. 


Luinli'V, 272. :i02. 
MaxUjke, 273. 


^^^1 


^^ Cocmarron, 287, 31Jft. SOi. 


^^^^1 


^B Ciltmhilly, 272. 291. 
Conibridge, 319. 


Middli-hain, 273. 


^^^H 


Nawortb, 270. 


^^^H 


Caiilerbury, 272. 2«l. 


Newark, 304. 321. 


^^^H 


Cardiff. 272. ;J03. 


NcwobUc, 272. 281. 


^^^H 


CariAbnike, 272. 


Norwich. 281. 2tt3. 


^^^H 


Castle RibiuR, 272. 2«3. 


Noitiogham, 318 327. 


^^^1 


Castlclon, 271. 


Orford. 281. 


^^^^1 


Castor, 271. 


Oxford, 271. 281. 


^^^H 


Chepstow, 272. 30a 


Pembroke, 272. 286. 30*. 


^^^H 


Chester, 319. 


318. 


^^^H 


*;hesterford, 273. 


Pevensev, 271. 3ia 


^^^H 


Chichester, 319- 338. 


Ponlefract, 280. 


^^^H 


Corkcrinouth, 272. 


Porchcster, 271. 381. 


^^^H 


Colchester, 2G8. 2«1. 


Pnwys, 273. .32.^. 


^^^H 


CiiniflbiirKh. 281. 299. 


Raby, 273. 302. 326. 
l^Aglan, 273. 


^^^H 


^M Conway,272. 288. 294).29fl. 


^^^H 


^V Corfe. 272. 2S1. 


[U-»Ujnnel. 26& 


^^^H 


■ Hcnbigh, 272. 32a 


Richboruugh, 271. S8I. 


^^^1 


^^^ Dmiius, 327. 


317. 


^^^^H 


^B Dover, 272. 318. 


Richmond, 272. 381. 


^^^H 


^^ Durham, 272. 281. 28a 


Rocberfer. 274. 278. 281. 


^^^H 


■ 303. 331. 


Itx-kingh-im, 325. 


^^^H 


■ Kly, 321. 


Kofiti Ca^tk-, 321. 


^^^H 


■ Kxeier, 272. .3ia 


Ryegale, 284. 


^^^H 


1 Falatsc, Nurr»uru/y, 283. 311- 


Sallwood, 273.321. 


1 
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CasTI.KS, continued. 
Scarborough, SiO- 
Sherborne, 321. a24. 
Shire Huilon, 32S. 
Skfifurd, 321. 
Spoflbrd. 302. 
Slufiunl, 319- 
Sudk-y, 27a 300 n. 3ii7. 
SwaiiH»i, 292. 
Tattcrshall, 273. 
Thombury, 273.382. 
Tickliill, 277. 



Tunbridfti-, 381. 2B4. 
WalliriKford, 3i&. 
Warkworth, 272. 
Warwick, 273. 308. 311, 

312. 318. 326,327. 
Whitttm, 273. 
WiiiciK.-'ter, 31S, 
Wimisor, 272, 273. 302. 

Wiiifidd, arj. 

VVisbich, 321. 
Wreiit, 305. 326. 
York. 2»1. 318. 



TinuiBtl, 2i(i8. 
Cabtlce in Cumberland rcatort-d by Anm; Clifford, 333. 
Castla in a habitable Hate, or rtstorej, 273. 

component parts of, 2U2. 

enuiiiprttled iu Donifsdajr Buck, 2G9. 

oonspculive classifictttioiiof, 271, 272 uote- 

construction of a coiiiplirtc castle. 282. 

Cathkdbals, first foundation of, 33, 34. 
Cathcdrdls, mfnsii ration of, Ki'i. 
expuiiKc of buildinz, 164. 

cuntrat-ts with nrchitccts I6S, 169. 

plans of. 214,215. 

parts of Norman arctiitecture in fifteen of (he 

twenty-six in Knfjland and Wales, 33. 
t'athedralft Foreign, niiulo«i;v to English, lo4. 166. CoDipoi- 
riMtn of ibr fme»t Cutnt.Hlral Mpeciineat, in Franoe and 
Kngland, 157. 162. 
Catheurai.!«, Fokkiun : 

Chriittian Cburclic* at Rome, 7. 
At Piiui, Orvietto, and Sienna, 8. 
St. Pictro in vinculjs, liomc, 12. 
St. Paolo fnori ddli- niura, 12. 
St. Stephen':^ \'ivnna, Slra«btirg, Nurcmbur^, Rhcitns, 
AnuL-ns, Nutrc I)ame, St. DcniB turttr Paris, Cou> 
tunocs, Bttvctix, 15. 
Pisa, 17. 
Caen, 28. 

Jerusalcnii Holy Sepulchre at, 46. 
Vatkedrafi in luly and Germany, left unfini^hiHl, 16. Coo> 
tviii|}ui-ary Churches in Italy, eleventh century, "fl. 

oomparative excelicncc of in France and England, 

IfiT. 



of Toledo and Segovia, 107 1 Cordo**, 108. 
in /V/k^ii/ - Uxlulha iuid Alci>-Ra4,'a, 109. 
Cedl, Lord Bnrleigti, buildinf>!> by, and by tiii bunt, 36S. 
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Oi)iiif{!i wrDU({ht in plaster, 364. 

(vBfiARB Cksariano, (reatiae on Gothick ur Geniian srchi* 

tvctuiv, account of, by Hawkinn, 6. 
Chapels, with Oraloriea surrounding, 148. 

' upon BridgeB — London, Uristol, York taken down^ 

Wakefifid, 316. 

St. Stephen'*., Wesimioftter, 55. 

La Siuiite Cliapcllc, Paris, 69. 

New ColU'ui', Oxford, obsorvutions un the mtora* 

tion by Jutiics Wvat, 70— 7i. 

King's OulK-gL-, Cumbridse, 145—149. 

— Henry the Scvcilth's, Wefitminster, 1+0, 150. 

Chapter-houses, 198. 255. 

Charlbmacnb, architecture of the age of, 114. 

Chaucer, castles de»cribe<! by, ."^2, 323, 32*. 

Chimney-pieces, siimptuon>, 3G3. 

Christian CHURCtti-s. the earliest, 2. Komati Uaj>ilicfe, 2. 

Churches at liome, 7 and note. 
Chtirch (trchitecttire, progresMve history of, 50. 

in France, critical remarks on, 80, 81. 

in Italy. 75—80. 

— ■ Architects and master-maaons, 113. 

Norman and Gothic Cathedrals in Italy* 

Calabria, and Sicily, list of, 114. 

Ckurck of St. Martin, near C^terbury* the most ancient in 
l^iigland, 25. 

CAttrcAw, Saxon- Stukclcy, Bucks, Burfreston, Kent* the 
i^arliost instances, with Aviugtoii, BorkB, 21 note. 

Churciiea of Mendicant Friars, 2i57. 

made episcopal or parochial, 259- 

contemporary archi lecture of, 260, 261, 262, 

263. 

cuinporalive dimensions of, 264. 

Parochial, nyle, date;, and dimensions of, enu- 

ineriLted, with notes, 265. 

Round, 41. 47. and note. 

C'itt/ and Town Walls and Ga(a, at York, Hull, Caernar- 
von, ChicbestLT, Suutlmn)piuii, Oxford, 313, 314. 

Ooisiers, 135, 136, 137- 196- 

CoNSTANTlNopt.K, castellated walU of, 268. 313. 

Construction of roofs and vaiUts, 211 ; spirot, 213. 

CoNVHNTtJAL buildings, 257 ; cxteot and expense 



267- 



of, 



Conventual arcbiteclurc, 25B — -SCri. 
Cromwell, Oliver, his destruction of castles, 378. 
Crosses, ineniorial, Gi, and of Hiiig Edtvard the FifAt's Cro»e», 
note. Market CrQS!»es,j6. note. 7'hnse erected by PAi/rp /li. 
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of France, between St. Dems and Paris, tlie prutolype of 
Edward's Crosses, 64. 
Crjpt*. 197. 

Dbcoratbd GoTincK, different styk« of, Si. 

• »p«!iinL*nsi>f [H^uliarornatiKTit ooii- 

mcrstod, 55 ; Kib«, interlacing of, conoid vaulting, Hying 
BuUrxr^iscs and Pinnaclcii, 58 ; central Towers and Cloi»- 
icrs, W. 

Doorways, Norman most curious aiid perfect, 2B3, 2tH. 

Kdward VI. — John of Padua employed by E. Duke of So* 

merset, liTti, .'J-W, ."iSfi. Holbein's ornaments iu terra eotlaf 

and chimneys of moulded bn'ck, 3(1. 
Kltzabeth, Ijiieen, eniincnt architects in her reign, 336, 357. 

Palatial house-s of the nobility, 391. PubLicatioiis by Pu- 

gin. Hunt, and Wild, 394. 
Essays on Golhick nrehitecture— Moller, 119; Whdey, 

119: Whittington, ll(i; Milner, 160. 
Kxcter Cfttliedral, 53, 55. 
Kxpense of eecleHaslical buildingK^ 164'. 

Facades, magnificence of, in the Cathedrals of Oerniany aod 

!■ ranee, ^5 and note, 93 ; in Kngland, 55. 195. 
Fan-work, rhoml»idal groins and tracery, 144, 14A. 
Fonts, Uaplismal, 201. 

Fox'is Bishop, additions to the Choir of Winchester, \Gi. 
KHANOii, remarks concerning tlR' superior architecture of 

several of llie )argi-r Churches, H5 ; lisla of them, with 

their arehitoets anil dates, 87. 
entire distinction between the cathedrals of, and 

England — particular puintK of, 88 and note; remarkable 

variation in ground-plans, 95- 
Francis I, style of, treatisiesby De Luniie and DuCerceau, 

.'JoO. 356. 
Free and Master-nunons, their science aud skill, 15G. 

Galleries, 362. 

Gates, city, 313, 314. 

Gaunt, Jolm of, his buildtngii, 273. 311. 

Geonu-trtcal tracery, origin of, 48. 

Gkkmans, the inveutors of the architecture called tiothick, 
14; Warburloo 'a hypothesis concerning, 18,19; T. War- 
ton and Kerrich, opinions of, 18. 48; Milner, T. Wartoo, 
and KsMX, 66, 67. 

UkRMANY and the Netherlands authors claim the invention 
of the lu-chileciuro slykd Ootliick ; Primeval Calhedrahi, 
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Cilotiary f^ the French terms nf arcliitocturr by tbe nuuter- 
maaotis nf. that natiim, ami by aulliuTK ou that Huhject, 
120. 

fiLourBitTKR CathrdrAL, hiHtorira] nnJ crilicaj acn>iint 
of, 177. Abbots and architects, 179- Gieal Tower, 179. 
Oreot Belt, mistakes ccmoemioj; the iiiBcripliuii, 179 note. 
NiclicaaudbUituM, 180. Suocensive styles of builtlio^, 181. 
Becister of AbbotFruce«ler,181 nolc. MS. lives of abbots 
iu tiiv Britisli Museum. llftJ note. The Choir dc&i(ii«-d by 
Abbot n<tyfii-Ul, 186. DeRtnu-tion of Shrinct* and Altars, 
188. Kxtracis from the MS. Hves of abbots ; CloiBler built 
by Abbots Buydeld and Krucester; Edward U, Tatub uf, 
191 and note- 

Cotiicfi structures, of the most interestiitf; in Bogland, IJT?. 
102; in Scotland, 1.52. 

(JOTtricK architcclurv not inventetl by the Goths, 1, 10 ; a 
tonii only of vituperation, 1; originated in llie Echool of 
Palladiu, and odupletl by Jones and ^^n-ll, % C'uusfS of, 
3 and note. >'urlhi<rn nations pos.<^(-ssed few Human n<- 
mains, 4 and note. No Guthivk vcsti^eB before ttOO, 4 and 
note. iErtt of Chark'ruagne, 5note. In Italy, 9 and note. 

GfiTHicK, Florid, ISO- 

. DLToriitivf, 130. 

Ucmiaii or Burgundian, 131. 

architecture in Scotland, 152. 

architects science of, 154. 

11 proportions, various, adopted by Gothick nrehilectc, 

167. 

i Ban-relief of an architect in Worcester Cathedral, 

IG" ; at Gloucester, 189. 
^— failure of great modem architects in that style, 
1.34. 166. 

Architectural Trms, Glossary of, 170—176. 

Haave. Theodore, 357. 

IlaUt, dimenujons of, in cafttles and {lalacps, 333, 393> 

■ in eccK-idastical buildings, 3:23. 32k 

■ general plan and arraii^tnent, 20(1. 

UbMRV VI, his cncounigcmcnt of architecture; Kinj^'a CoU 

lege, Cambridpe, and K ton, 140, 141, 1+2,14:*. 148. 

Hoofnf, ex am I nation, 140, 147. State ufarcliilccture in 

the reign uf, 147. 
Hknrv the Scvcnth^B Chapel, with comparative menaura- 

lions 13-2 note ; account of, 150. Richincmtl, .I.IK. 
Uenry the Ki^lilh, style peculiar lo bis rei^n, 339. Kxani- 

iitvs of, .'Ul, 342. Great houses, internal plan of, 34<i, .'M7. 

Palaces built or repaired by him, 3-10; by Ms officers of 
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stale, 340 : b^- others, 3G0. Farther obserTationft on, 370. 

ssa 

InlKo Jonps, 258. 372. 

InficnptiaDs with open letters upon parapets, 393. 

Italy, Cliur(.'hi<8 buill from i\ie eleventh lo the thirteenti 

century, 77. Gothick, contempt of bj Italian authors, 

11& 
Itinerary, (Lbland,) extracts from, 324.329* 

Keeps in caeUc«, 283. 384. 321, 3SS. 333. 

• 

LancrT-arcii style, 38- FiT^l deviation from, 40. #1. 

OmamenU of, 43. Perfect T^ncet, or Karly English, 45. 

Prototjrpe, the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, ». Four 

perfect examples in Kngland, AQ, 47 and note. Shrine* 

and Tftbemaele Tombs, fil. 
Lippi, Amoldo, the last (ierman architect in Ital/, 79> 
UaDCTCost, 40. 
Lombard style, 78 ; Ruperseded by Bruncllcschi sod his 

•ebool at Florence. 79- . 
Louvre, octangular, at Ely, 51, 5'i and note. 

Macchiculatitins, Macecoullcs. p. 288 note. 

Maisons do Vitio in the Netherlandi*, lOS- 

Market Crrascs, 368. _ 

Ma!>o><in, FRKK.nnd Maiiter,113. Historical accountof, 399- 
Origin of these fraternities — in Greece, 400 ; in Home, 401. 
Collegium Fabrorum — inscription finind al Chiche^t^ 
401. Pliny'!) Epistkconceroittg them, 402. First roaster* 
mawnin England, 404. Fraternities previously established 
in Ilalv, Germany, and France, 404, '105 note, 406. Incor- 
poration of, in the thirteenth century, 406. Collepes of, 
at Strtuburg and Cologne, 407. Obtained do pnvUcge 
from the pope, 409. 

Master-matona, rarious designations of, 411 n. Ecdnia«tica, 
cUumft of, as architect*. 411. MaAter-mason^ who pnc 
tJMd in England, 412, 413, 414 note. Bishop*, fouodov 
but not architects: plans executed by mastcr-masoQa, 416- 

J/i/oM, Cathedral of, 113. 

Mouldings, liuthick, discriminaliun of. 48. Portrait! in 
plaster bv Turrif^aoo and Holbein, 345. 

Slunicipol architecture, 367—370. 

Niches of 5toDc, with pedestals and canopies 202. ^ 

NnRUAN,:^. The three iera<t of. 32. Kxa(n|>Ic8 of rariou), 
34, 3o. reculiariti<» of ^yle, 36-38. 
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yiorman Arehilectare, brought inlu £nglaiitl by Williau) the 
Conqueror, 82. Origin of th* intermixture of rmmtl arches 
ami pointed - trannticn to the taller oiily, 8+, K5. 

Sovum trtiijicantli genui : list of books conoi'rniiig, 115. 

Oruft RoMANUU, 28 and note; i4>servations on, 68. 
Ornamcnis, composition of, in the decorateil My\e of Gothick, 
54. 

Fadiin. John of, his bniUlini;^, 354, 355. 308. 
Painting in diilewfitr mi llif »idr walls of chapels, 50. 
Paiacts, royal. ;j;i '>- ,3.')*), 3-W. 

of nobles, 391. 

Pendcntivcs, lirsl invented in (imbcr-franic, 151. 

PlijA. grand M|iiare at, Duomo, Uaptistvry, Falling Towpt. 
nnd Cloisters, 17 and note. Itaptistery, date of, fi(J 
Crcsj-'n snrvcv of, ibiil. 75, 7G and note, 115. 

Horch«s, 198. 

Rede, William, Bi^linp, 416. 

KnuK, cliiirc-lift built by lli<-' Emperor Constanline, and lii» 
snns TheodoftiuK and Htmoriits, 74 and note. 

Hoof's tittd tiiibUi, bif^hly pitcht-d in Kruncr. Oerinany, and 
Flanders, 101. 

of timber- frame palntcti, 13:i. 

- — - — plain, 151- 

Rote or Circular Windows, greater nunilKTof. 1)2 and notf. 

Rou KN Cathedral ehurch, niinnle investigation and de- 
scription of, 89 — 02 and note. St, Oiien, cliurdi of, 
describt-d, 94. Si. Machu, church of, carvings like fib- 
gruiu, tM). lieueu Cathedral, dinieniunnH of, 1 IG. St. Ouru, 
dimensions of, llfi. 

Sacclla, or internal Sepiilrhral CliapeU, G'2, 1.39- 

Saitile Chapelle, Vans, C9. 

St. Stepfien's, Westmhitrr, 50. 69. 

Saxon style, :Jtt and iiott-, 68. 

ornaments of, on arches, 21 mid not*. 

clajtwificntion of, 22 — 29, and tKrt«. 

mouldings. 23. 

Kdward Conff!t»or, 68. 

Scotland, celebralcd ruins of Abbeys in. 152. 
Srtiipiure, S/irtm, cApiiaU of pillars in <.'ryptt> ; yn Fonts and 
hvada of Ihur-cascs, 21 note, 2G. 

dt't.igiiK and subjects of, S7. 

Gothick. at York, Lincoln, and Wdh, 54. 
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Seulpltire in Krancr, curiouR subjectx of, 84; elabonttc 

HuisJiing, H9. 
in GsRMANV, fruits and flower*, gigantic and 

minute figures excellently L-arTed, 10*). 

Catlinlrals, i>rii>eipul, acluiil measurement of, 117 



Sepulchral Sacelln, wjtn ttmibs and caiiupies, 62 

Cliapels, Bcauchamp, 139. 

Sepidchre, Holy, at tlcruiudcni, 4fi. 

Shrines and tatwmacle wurk ; stalls in ch<nrK, 61- 200. 

Skreena, Altar, and dix-iding the Transept from the Cboir, 

instances of, 61 . 
Spain and Portugal — churches, 1'oledo, Scgo%'ia, and 
Batalha ; Mneirish palaces, Al Hamrah, Al Cauzar, and 
tlw [no^4:lue at Curdova, 107 — 109. 

churches of Gotliic desigu at Burgos, 

Alcobaxa in Portugal, 109- 

Spires on Towers, of extreme height in Oermaoy and the 

NetherUnds, 101—106. 
Staiued Glass, 63. 
Stolli, 201. 

Tapestry, or ArroJ!, 330. 3«(i, .387. 

Tbmpl&rs, churches built by. of a round fomi» description 

of, 47. 
Terms applied by Italian writers. Called SiigAUA and Ckris^ 

tiun architect tire, 11, 12. 
I'honies, Ixmdun, iiohhiiiL-n's houGcs on llic bonks of, 3S8. 
Tiniber-fraitiu, curvings in, 370. 
Towers of the Norman irro, 29 note, several enumerated ; 

Spires Kuperincuuibenl, covered with lead, ifnd. 137, 13H. 
Trocery. 133. 
Traiisilion Style, 4']!'aad note. 

principal features of, 44, 45. 

Triforia, nr Galleries, .31 : esplanatinn of the term, at 

description of, 68, 69. First examples of at WaJtham Ab- 
bey and Chepstow, 69. Ceaaed to Iht in use in the fifteenth 
century. 
Tudor Age of Architecture, 334. Palaces and great maius 
rial houses, 336. Thorp, John, the most celebrated archi- 
tect of that age, 371 ; his MS. dcsignss 390. 

Vauitingiy grandeur and extreme height of in Germany aod 

France, yJ- 
Vaulted roofa of timlicr-friuiie in Halls, 161. 
Vetiea Pi$c%$, un architcctuml fonn, account of, 418. 
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Walsiiigham, Alan de, 416. 

War, engines and instruments of, 279- 

Warburton, Stukbley, and Sir Jahbb Hall, con- 
ceits of, 67. 

Wieseking, Professor, his proofs that Gothick architecture 
originated in Germany, 99. 

Windows, circular, 44. Of the Florid Oothick style, 125. 
134. 

Windsor Chapel, 161. Nave, designed by Sir R. Bray, 
repaired by Gfeorge III. 163. 

Wyat, Jahbs, architect, his restorations and alterations, 
in Cathedrals, 160; at Nevj College, Oxford, criticism 
upon, 70. 
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